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LAWS 


OF THE 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 

INSTITUTED NOVEMBER 1780 axd INCORPORATED BY 
ROYAL CHARTER 6th MAY 1783. 

( Revised and adopted November 30, 1901.) 


1 . The purpose oi‘ the Society shall be the promotion of Archaeology. 
especially as connected with the investigation of the Antiqciti Es and 
History of Scotland. 

2 . The Society shall consist of Fellows, Honorary Fellows. Correspond- 
ing Members, and Lady Associates. 

?>. Candidates for admission as Fellows must sign the Form of Applica- 
tion prescribed by the Council, and inu-t be proposed by a Fellow and 
seconded by two members of the Council. Admission shall be bv ballot. 

4 . The Secretaries shall cause the names of the Candidates and of their 
Proposers to be inserted in the billet calling the Meeting at which thev 
are to be balloted for. The Ballot may be taken for all the Candidates 
named in the billot at once: but if three or more black balls appear, the 
Chairman of the Meeting shall cause the Candidates to be balloted for 
singly. Any Candidate receiving less than two-thirds of the votes given 
shall not be admitted. 

5 . Honorary Fellows shall consist of persons eminent in Archa'ology, 
who must be recommended by the Council, and balloted for in the same 
way as Fellows: and they shall not be liable for any fees of admission or 
annual subscriptions. The number of Honorary Fellows shall not exceed 
twenty-five. 

0 . Corresponding Members must be recommended by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and they shall not be liable for 
any fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 

7 . Ladies who have done valuable work in the field of Archaeologv mav 
be admitted as Lady Associates. The number of Lady Associates shall 
not exceed twenty-five. They shall be proposed by the Council and 
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balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and shall not -be liable for any 
fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 

8. Before the name of any person is added to the List of Fellows, such 
person shall pay to the funds <>f the Society Two Guineas as an entrance 
fee and One Guinea for the current year's subscription, or may compound 
for the entrance fee and all annual subscriptions by the payment of 
Twenty Guineas at the time of admission. Fellows may compound for 
future annual subscriptions by a single payment of Fifteen Guineas after 
having paid five annual subscriptions; or of Ten Guineas after having 
paid ten annual subscriptions. 

9. The subscription of One Guinea shall become due on the fiUtli Nov- 
ember in each year for the year then commencing: and if any Fellow who 
has not compounded shall fail to pay the subscription for three successive 
years, due application having been made for payment, the Treasurer shall 
report the same to the Council, by whose authority the name of the 
defaulter may be erased from the List of Fellows. 

1U. Every Fellow not being in arrears of the annual subscription shall 
be entitled to receive the printed Proceedings of the Society from the 
date of election. 

11. None but Fellows shall vote or hold any office in the Society. 

12. Subject to the Laws and to the control of the Society in General 
Meeting', the affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Council elected 
and appointed as hereinafter set forth. Five Members of the Council 
shall be a quorum. 

I!’. The Office-Bearers of the Society shall consist of a President, three 
V ice- Presidents, two Secretaries for general purposes, two Secretaries for 
Foreign Correspondence, a Treasurer, two Curators of the Museum, a 
Curator of Coin', and a Librarian. flic President shall be elected for a 
period of five years, and the Vice-Presidents for a period of three years. 
One of the ^ ice-Presidents shall retire annually by rotation and shall 
not again be eligible for the same office until after the lapse of one year. 
All the other Office-Bearers shall be elected for one vear and shall be 
eligible for re-election. 

1 1. In accordance with the agreement subsisting between the Society 
and the Government, the Board of Manufactures (now the Board of 
Trustees) shall be represented on the Council by two of its Members (being 
Fellows of the Society) elected annually by the Society. The Treasury 
shall be represented on the Council by the King’s and Lord Treasurer’s 
Remembrancer (being a Fellow of the Society). 

15. ihe C ouncil shall consist of the Office-Bearers, the three representa- 
tive Members above specified, and nine Fellows, elected by the Society. 
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16. Three of the nine elected Members of Council shall retire annually 
by rotation, and shall not again be eligible till after the lapse of one 
year. Vacancies among the elected Members of Council and Office- 
Bearers occurring by completion of term of office, by retirement on rota- 
tion, by resignation, by death or otherwise, shall be filled by election at 
the Annual General Meeting. The election shall be by Ballot, upon a list 
issued by the Council for that purpose to the Fellows at least fourteen 
days before the Meeting. 

17. The Council may appoint committees or individuals to take charge 
of particular departments of the Society’s business. 

18. The Annual General Meeting of the Society shall take place on 
St Andrew’s Day, the 30th of November, or on the following day if 
the 30th be a Sunday. 

19. The Council shall have power to call Extraordinary General Meet- 
ings when they see cause. 

20. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be held on the second 
Monday of each month, from December to May inclusive. 

21. Unless special arrangements to the contrary have been made, 
copyright of The Proceedings and of all papers printed therein, as well as 
of all illustrations, shall belong to the Society. This provision shall not 
apply to illustrations made from blocks borrowed from outside sources. 

22. Every proposal for altering the Laws must be made through the 
Council; and the Secretaries, on instructions from the Council, shall cause 
intimation thereof to be made to all the Fellows at least one month 
before the General Meeting at which it is to be determined on. 


Form of Special Bequest. 

1. A. B.. do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland incorporated by Loyal Charter, inv collection of and I 

direct that the same shall be delivered to the said Society on the receipt of the 
Secretary or Treasurer thereof. 

General Form of Bequest. 

I, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland incorporated by Loyal Charter, the sum of £ sterling [to be used 
for the general purposes of the Society] [or, to be used for the special purpose 
or object of ]. and I direct that the said sum may be paid to the 

said Society on the receipt of the Treasurer for the time being. 
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1921. Angus, William, Keeper of the Registers and 
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1923. Hnir.T I It > k y John MA. MU. Ch.B., 145 
High >tr.*»*t Montrose. 

1914. Home, Gordon C., Major, R.A.S.C , Langhaugh 

House, <T,ilashie]s 

1920. Hood Mis Violet M , Tredean. near Chepstow, 
Mon. 

1928. Hoff, Rev Leslie P., M.A., Ph.D , 24 Glasgow 

St n*et, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1927. Hopkirk, Rhv Dudliy Stuart, M.A., B.I)., 

B Litt. (Oxon.), 13 Regent Terrace, Edin- | 
burgh, 7. 

1937. Horth, Rev. Walti u Rojh rt. A.K.C., Bexley, ! 
l'> IVwl. y Way, Guildiord. ^uriey. 

1928. Houston. Key worth L , F.R.G.3., St Bernard’s, 

The Ridge a ay. Rothlev. Leicester. 

1932. How, Commander George Evelyn Paget, 

ltoyal Navy, Basset s-in-Tlin plow, near 
Royston, Herts. 

1925.*Howard de Walden, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Seaford House, London, S.W. 1. 

1930 *Ilr\ir, Lieut. -( ol. Edgar Erskine, M C., 
M.A.. LL.D., M.D., D Lift , Sr.D.. D.P.H., 
D.T.M.. U.S. Army, The Magnolias, Frankfort, 
Kenttif ky, U S A. 

19 13. HrMPiinris. Wu.tir R, M.A. (Hons.), “Monk- 
hu:iis* MuehaiU, by Aberdeen. 

1UH. II un n it, Charles Balfour Clfpiian, 19 i 
(iK-in airn Drive, Glasgow, S. 1. 

1927. Hunter, John, Auchenreoch, by Brechin, Angus. I 


1932. Hunter. Lt. -Colonel Robert Leslie, Nom lands 
House, Polmunt, Stirlingshire. 

1937. Hunter. William Charters. 50 skirvmg Street. 
Shawlands, (Glasgow. 


1928. Inglis, John A., B.Sc., Keppoch. Roy Bridge, 
Inverness-shire. 

1920. Innes, Thomas, of Learney and Kinnairdy, 
Albany Herald, 35 Inverleith Row, Edinburgh, 4. 


1932. Jack, James, F.L.S., 6 Alexandra Place, 

Arbroath. 

1913. Jackson, George Erskine. O B.E.. M C . W.S , 
2G Rutland Square, Edinburgh, 1. 

1918. Jamieson. James II., 14 sciennes Gardens, 
Edinburgh, 9. 

1923.*Jamikson. John Boyd, T.D.. M.D.. F.R.C S.E., 
43 George Square, Edinburgh, 8. 

1941. Jay, Ronald L., So Kimnount Avenue, 
Glasgow, S. 4. 

1916.*Johnson, John Bolam, C.A., 12 Granby Road, 
Edinburgh, 9. — Treasurer. 

1944. Johnston, Alexander. .J.P.. C.itMau, Tor- 
piuchen. by Bathgate. West Lot hi in 
| 1902.* Johnston. Alfred Wintle. Architect, 30 
Goblins Green, Welwyn Garden City. Herts. 

| 1938. Johnston, John, M.B., Ch.B., 7 Albyn Place, 
Aberdeen. 

1943 John's rox. Pastor M C. >. "South Wh." Leal- 

holm. Yorks. 

1930.* Jon es, Mu> Enid Poole. Glyn, West Kilbride, 
A\ islure 


1938. Keef, MGs Pikehe A. M , Women’s United 
Services Club, 23 Courttield Gardens, London, 
S.W. 5. 

1922 *K» ii li R. Aluxwdjr, of Morven, Ua’Iater, 
Aberdeeti.shire. 

1921. Kennedy, John, 19 East Heath Road, Hamp- 
stead, London, N.W. 3. 

1930. Kinnedy, Pith*, M A., 20 XoithtieM Ten ace, 
Edmbuigh, 8. 

1907. Kent, Benjamin William John, Tateih-ld Hall 
Beckwitlishavv , Harrogate. 

1S9G. Kerr, Henry F., A R I.B.A , 12 Last Clare- 
mont Stieet, Lilinburgh, 7. 

1927- Kirk, Robert, AI.A., Keeper of the Art and 
Ktlmogi.iphical Departments, Royal Scottish 
Museum, 34 Wardie Road, Edinburgh, 5, — 
Curator of Coins. 
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1039. Kfrsh \w, Mrs E. X., J.P., Starrcliff House, ! 
t>79 Manchester Road, Great Lever, Bolton, 
Lancs. 

1911. *I\ETrHEN. W. T., W.S.. 1 Jeffrey Avenue, 

Blackball, Edinburgh, 4. 

1912, *Kixg, Captain Charles, F.S.Sc. Lond., F.C.S., 

11 Kelvin Drive, Glasgow, X.W. 

1038. King, Cuthbert, I.C.S., c/o Civil Secretariat, 
Lahore, Punjab {c/o Lloyds Bank, 6 Pall Mall, 
London). 

1926, King, Mrs Eliza Margaret, of Arntomy, Port 

of Menteith, Perthshire. 

1926 Kixxear, William Fraser Anderson, Cole- 
brooke. Kersland Drive, Milngavie. 

1910. Kirkxf.ss, William, Craft Studio. 34a Howe 
Street, Edinburgh. 3 

1927. Kirkwood, James, Beltrees, Dunchurch Road, 

Oldhall, near Paisley. 

1922. *Kxt en. Miss F. Beatrice, Bailamoar House, 
Ballaugh, Isle ot Man. 

1924.*Knox, William Barr, Ryefield, Dairy, Ayr- 
shire. 


1022. Lacaille. Armaxd D., F.S.A. (Archaeologist, 
Wellcome Historical Medical Museum), 2 Pas- 
ture Road, North Wembley, Middlesex. 

1910.*Laidleu, Percy Ward, Medical Ollicer of 
Health, City Hall. East London, C.P., South 
Africa. 

1923. Lamb, Rev. Gjorv.e. BP., Beechuood, Melrose. 

1041. Lamb, Rev. John Alexander. B.D., Manse of 
Manor, Peebles. 

1901.*Lvmoxt, Sir Norman, Bt., M P., of Knockdow, 
Toward , Argvllshue. 

1932. Lang, The Very Rev. Marshall B., T.D., 
D.D., Innisfree, Gifford, Haddington. 

1932. Larg. Robert James, J.P., “ The Hollies,” G3 
Clepington Road. Marytield, Dundee. 

1913. Lvwson, Lt -(Hi. Harold Andrew Bvlyvird. 

Rothesay Herald, 18 Orchard Road South, 
Edinburgh. 1. 

1030. Lvwson, W. B., 1 llosehurn Gardens, Edin- 
burgh, 12. 

1034. Leach. Dr William John, Eilleandonan, 
Beauly. 

1037. Leese. John, “Dhu Varran,” 267 Clepington 
Road, Dundee. 

1910.*Leigh, Colonel James Hamilton, Shenley 
Cottage, Bagborough, Taunton, Somerset. 

1913 *Leith-Ros*. Lieut -Colonel W., M ('., St Colins, 
7 Lennox Row, Edinburgh, 5. 

1925. Leslie, Sheriff John Dean, 16 Victoria Place, 
Stirling. 


| 1935. Lessells, Jay. D.A.Edin., L.I.F.A.Lond., 
Surma, West Kilbride, Ayrshire. 
1902.*Leveson-Gowfr, F. S , Travellers’ Club, Pall 
Mall, London. 

1941. Levie, William Elde^, Advocate in Aberdeen, 
03 Hamilton Place, Aberdeen. 

1927. Liddell, Beckham W., W.S , Union Bank 
House, Pitluchry. 

1935. Liddle, Laurence H., Carpenham, Rostrevor, 

Co. Down. 

192S.*Lightbody, Major John. Oatlaiul*. Lanark. 

1919. *Lixdsay, Mrs Broun. Colstuun, Haddington. 
1927. Lindsay, Ian Gordon, noustoun House, 

Up hall. 

1920. Linlithgow, The Most Hon. The Marquess of, 

K.G., P.C.. K.T.. G.CS.I., G.C.I.E.. o.B.K.. 
T.D , LL.D., Hopetoun IIoum\ South Queens- 
ferry. 

1921. Linton, Andrew, B. Sc. . Gilman&eleuch, Selkirk. 

1925. Little, John R., 5 Dairy mple Crescent, Edin- 

burgh. 9. 

1S81.*Little. Robert, R.W.S., 2b Clanricarde 
Gardens, Tunbridge Wells. 

1930. Lockhart, Mrs A. McLaren. J.P.. Strathconon, 

12 Menoek Road, Glasgow, S. 4. 

1938. Lockie, John R., St Ninians, 5 Cross Road, 
Meikleriggs, Paisley. 

1901.*Loxey. John W. M.. 6 Carlton Street, Edin- 
burgh. 4. 

1912. Lorlmlr. Hugh. 125 Glaisriock Street, 
Cumnock. 

1917.*I.ove. William Henderson. J.P., M.A., A.Mus., 
Rowanbank, Craigenduran. tlelensburgli. 

1926. Low, Alexander, M.A , M.D., Emeritus Pro- 

fessor of Anatomy in the University of Aber- 
deen. 114 Blenheim Place, Aberdeen. 

1941. Lowther, A. W. G. F S A., A.R I.B.A., 
('apt., K.E., "The Old Quarry,’* Ashtead, 
Surrey. 

1931. Lumsden. James. 130 Blenheim Place. Aber- 

deen. 

193$.*Lyford-Pike. John Pkewett, M.A., 56 Kirk- 
brne, Liberton. Edinburgh, 9. 

1930. Lyon, David Murray, M.D., Druim. Colmton. 

1936. *Lyon, William Kirk, W.S., 21 Lynedoch Place, 

Edinburgh, 3. 


1938. Mac Andrew, MUs E., Curator. West Highland 
Museum, Fort William. Allt-a-Bhruais, Spean 
Bridge, Inverness-shire. 

1927. # M ac aula y, James, F.S I., F.F.S., M.T.P.I., 37 
St Vincent Ciescent, Glasgow', C. 3. 
1929,*Macaulay, John Drummond. Ellwyn. 09 
Terregles Street. Dumfnes. 
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1938. Me Bain*. Ft.-Lt. (R.A.F.V.R.) James Mathesox, 
Solicitor. Rnspimiunt. Arbroath. 

1941. MacBeax. John*, Solicitor. 42 Union Street. 
Inverness. 

1935. McBride, Daniel, B.L.. Sheriff Clerk of Dun- 
bartonshire. County Buildings, Dumbarton. 

1932. McCabe. James Osborne, B.A., M.A., “Fan- 
more.'” Bathgate. 

1926. McCaskill, John, J.P., Estate Office, Gairloch, 
Ross -shire. 

1928. McClymont. Rev. J. Douglas. M.A., B.D., The 

Manse of Old Cumnock, Cumnock, Ayr- 
shire. 

1930. MacColl. Hugh Geoffrey, M.A., B.Sc., Craig- 
rannoch, Eallachulish. Argyll. 

1930. MacColl. William Dugald. 94 Heath Street, 
Hampstead. London. N.W. 3. 

1915. McCormick. Andrew, 66 Victoria Street, New- 
ton-Stew art 

1924. McCormick, John. 3S0Carntyne Road. Glasgow, 
E. 2. 

1924. *McCosh, James. Solicitor. Pitcon, Dairy, Ayr- 

shire. 

1925. *MacCowan. Rev. Roderick, The Manse. 

Raa^ay, Isle of Skye 

1929. McChk Tiioiian F.It.I A.S. 6 N.E. Circus 

Pla****. Edinburgh. 3. 

1913. M u’Crimmon. Mali olm Roderick, of Scot ■'ford 
Farm. Furt Saskatchewan. Alberta, Canada. — 
c -i Mr G. C. B. Puulier. F.S.A.Scot.. 

1 *i dlmgw i •' i«l riai.i* ( aiiibviUy. Surrey. 

1938 M \cCrLLOLli. Ib-v. Nioel J. II . S.C.F.. c o The 
Rev. Canon M.u Cullov.li. D.D.. The Rectory. 
Bridge of Allan 

1926. M\cdonald, Donald Somerled, W.S., 1 Hill 

Strict Edinburgh 2. 

1929. Mvciiovur* Hi niiy Luhl\n, of Dunaeh, 

1 Dinar li, nb.m Argyll 

1929. M \c1»on\lt>. .1 \mf n If. M.B.. Sundry House, 

Liisn Alexandria, Dunbaiton>hire. 

1930. Macdonai d, Wii t i \m Public Assistance Olbcer, 

Craigmore, Cmvard Road Beauly. 

1939. McDowall, J. Kenan. Carseminnoch, 3 Airlour 
lb>ad. Norlands, Glasgow. S. 3, 

1928. Mac Ef iilrn. Rev. C. Vic i or A., M.A., The 
Manse. Freetown. Kirkcudbrightshire 
1926. Me Erlich, Roderick, Factor, Ostrom House, 
Lochmaddy, North Uist. 

1936. Macfarlvne, J). R., Observatory Boys’ High 
School. Mowbray, Cape. South Africa. 

1935. M\cf\rlaxe, Captain John. “Selma,” 34 
Derby Street, Vau» Rise, New South Wales, 
Australia. 

19 13. M<P\rl\\'I\ Pi n r Niil, F.R.S Ik, 29 Ulster 
Drive, Edinburgh, 8. 

1898.*MacGillivray or M icGitlivray, C.M., M.D., 
D.Sc., LL.D., Chattan Croft, Crail, Fife. 


1942. McGlashan. William. Principal Lecturer in 

English and Histury. Training Centre, Aber- 
deen, 227 Queen’s Road, Aberdeen. 

1901.*MacGrlgor. Alasdaik R., of Macgregor CarJ- 
ney, Dunkeld. 

1944. McGregor. Dvmd !>., North Tay II<>use. Balfield 
Road. Dundee. Angus. 

1933. McIIardy, Ian, Director of Education, Caithness, 
Randolph Place, Wick. 

193S. McInnes, Charles Thurpe, Civil Servant, 
White Cottage, Old Kirk Road, Curstorphine, 
Edinburgh. 12. 

1926. McIntire, Walter T., B A., St Anthony’s, 
Milnthorpe, Westmorland. 

1943. Macintire. llev. John. M.A.. B.D.. The Manse. 

Kilmelford. Argyll. 

1913. Mackintosh. II. B. M B.E.. ReJhythe. Elgin. 

1939. McIntosh, AIurdoch. Sheriff-Clerk of Inverness- 
shire, “Drummond Tower,” Upper Drummond, 
Inverness. 

1922.*Mackixto>h, Rev. R. Smith. lion. C.F , Pine 
Grange. Fernduwn. Dorset. 

1939. McIntosh. William, Seaforth. 12 Minard Cres- 
cent, Dundee. 

1925. Mackay, Donald, J.P.. Member of the Scottish 
Land Court. Latheronwhecl House, Caith- 
ness. 

1908. Mackay. Gi urge, M.D.. F.R.C.S E..10 Rothesay 
Place, Edinburgh. 3. 

1021. Mackay. iulougi: Pod-. B'*ach Villa. Wellington 
Street. Port "belli*. 

1932. Mackay, J. B.. A.R.I.A.S., Architect, II. M. 
Office of Works 122 George Street. Edin- 
burgh, 2. 

1912 Mackay, Normvn Douglas. M.D . B.Sc., 
I).P II . Dali- A\on, Aberfeldy. 

1939. Mackay. Captain William, Nethorwood, Inver- 
ness. 

19 13. Mvckv\. William J.. 219 l’eriy Road. Edin- 
burgh. 6. 

1923. Mackechnie, Robert G. S., R.B.A., 4 Watch 
Bell Street, Rye, Sussex. 

1915. Mncki \na. F. Siai Rnl. M.A.. M B.. The Hollies. 
Droit w ich, Woieest el'shlfe. 

1923. Mackenzie, Alexander G. K., F. R.I.B.A., 
Bourtie House, Inverurie. Aberdeenshire. 

1919. Mackenzie, Hector Hugh, J I’., “ Ballone,” 
37 Buekstone Terrace, Edinburgh. 10. 

1931. Mackenzie. Thomas, J.P., F.E.I S., 7 Station 
Road, Dingwall, Ross-shire. 

1901. Mu ki- v'/.if, UTu.iam Cook, Deargaill, St 
(ienigc's Road, St Margarets-on-d naine.s. 

1901. Mackenzie, W. M., M.A., D.Litt., 7/.R.S.A., 
Head of Department of Ancient (Scottish) 
History and PaLeography in Edinburgh 
University, 8 Cargil Terrace, Edinburgh, 5, — 
Vice-President. 
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19*40. McKerral, Andrew, C.I.E., M.A., B.Sc., 
Morton. Midculder, Midlothian. 

1926. McKerrow, Mathew Henry, Solicitor, Dunard, 
Dumfries. 

193S. Mackie, Professor J. Duncan, M.C., M.A., 

9 The College, The University, Glasgow. 

1926. Mackie, Robert L., M.A., B.Litt., Lecturer in 
English and History, Dundee Training College, 
Abercraig, West Newport, Dundee. 

1930. MacKillop, Rev. Allan MacDonald. E.D., 
B.A . B D., Grimini'sh ” Sisley Street, St 
Lima. Brisbane, Queensland, Australia, — 
Menther of the Senate. 

1930. MacKinnon, Benjamin Black. J.P., “ Newark/' 

20 Hutchison Drive, Canniesbum, Bearsden. 
Glasgow. 

1931. MacKinnon, Donald S., Leob. Elliot Place, 

Colinton Road, Edinburgh, 11. 

1919. *M aclagan. Douglas Philip. W.S. — Secretary. 

1923. *Maolag\n, Miss Morag. 

1922. McLaren, Thomas, Burgh Engineer. Rcdehfle, 
Barnhill, Perth. 

1928. MacLfan, Archibald, “ Helen-lea,’’ Bridge of 
Allan. 

1934. Maclean. Dugald, M.A., LL.B . 10 York Place. ; 
Edinburgh, 1 

1939. Mao Lean, Iain Malcolm MacCrimmox. Suig.- 
Lieut. (ll.N Y.R.), Somerlod Square. Toi tree. 
I-le of skye. 

1934. MacLean, Rev. John, Manse of Lochalsh, 
Balmacara, Kyle, lloss-shire. 

1932. MacLean. Robert Gellatly, F.A.I. (Lund.), 

300 Ferry Road, Dundee. 

1942. M all* an, Ronald, M.B., Ch.B., Sgeir Mlior. 
A])}>leeross. Ross-slnre. 

1931. McLellan, Robert A., M.I.Loco.E., Inver- 
garry, Madeira Walk. Churcii Stietton. Shrop- 
shire. 

1931. McLeod, Alexander Grant, M.A., “Harps- 
dde, M Campbell Street, Darvel. Ayrshire. 

1939. MacLeod, Angus, Mount Tabor, Kinnoull, 
Perth. 

1930. McLeod, Donald, 4502 West 7th Avenue, 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 

1910. Macleod, F. T.. 55 Grange Road. Edinburgh, 9. 

1924. MacLeod. Sir John Lorne, G.B.E., LL.D., 72 

Great King Street. Edinburgh. 3. 

1922. Macleod, Rev. Malcolm. M.A., The Manse of 
Balqulmlder, Eochearnhead, lYithslure. 

1925. MacLeod, Rev. William, Ph.L>.,B.D., St Brouc 

Manse, Port-Bannatyne, Rothesay. 

1919. M u i.rnoY, Rev. Camphii.l M.. B.D., 20 Priest - 
den Road. St Andrews, Fife. 

1933. MacMaster, Ihomas, Secretary, Caledonian 

Insurance Company, 190 Grange Loan, 
Edinburgh, 9. 


: 1905. Macmillan, The Right Hon. Lord, of Aber- 
feldy, P.C., G.C.V.O., LL D., Moon Hall, 
Ewhurst, Surrey. 

1916. *McMillan. Rev. William. D.D., Pli.D.. Chaplain 

to the Forces. St Leonard's Manse, Dunferm- 
line 

1928. Macmillan, William E. F., F.S.A.. 42 Onslow 

Square, London, S W. 7. 

1943. McNabb, Neil Lixklater. Acton, Ontario, 
Canada. 

1942. Macxamara, Mrs. Loch Eye House, Fearn, 
Ross-shire. 

1915. Macneil, Robert Lister, of Barra, Barra House, 
Marlbro’, Vermont, U.S.A. 

1929. McNull, David, M. A., School House. Loanhead, 

Midlothian. 

1934. *Mc Neill, Neil, of Ardnacross, Cloquhat, Bridge 

of Cally, Perthshire. 

1913. Macphi im)N', Duncan, Glenquithel. Kyle of 
L'K-haLh. Ross-slure. 

1909.* Mac 11 ah. Colonel Sir Coiin William, C.V.O., 

C. B.E., V L., Cohntraive. Argvll. 

1926. Macrae. Rev. Duncan, 32 Diunisheugh Gardens. 
Edudmrgh. 5. 

, 1934. Macrae, Kenneth, Applecross. Ross-shire. 

1921. McKonniE. Wiliiam Alexander. F S.I., 102 

Dess wood Place, Abel leen. 

1923.*MacRobert, Lady, B.Sc., F.G.S., Douneside, 
Tarland, Aberdeenshire. 

1935. Mac vicar. Neil, W.S.. 9 Belgrave Crescent, 

Edinburgh, 4. 

! 1930. Mabey. AuriirR Jami:>, The Anchorage, Drake's 
Avenue. Exmouth. Devon. 

1931. Mu.iax. Amhony John C appi r. M l» . B.Cli. 
F.n.GS. F.lLs.M.. r.R.rr.II. E.Z.S., 
F.L.IIist.Sy., F.R.E.S . 13d llarley street, 
London, W. 1, or 21 Aunub street. Man- 
chester. 15. 

1920. Maitland, Mrs Mildred E.. Luraieh. Aberfoyle, 

Ferth.shire. 

1928. Malcoim. sir Ian. of Poltalloch. K.C M.G., 

D. L.. J.P., Poltalloch, Kilmartin. Argyll. 

1901. Mann, Ludovic McLellan, 1s 3 West George 

Street. Glasgow, C. 2. 

1912.*Manmtfld, The Rt. lEm. The Earl of. 
B.A(Oxon.). l'.ZS., F.Z.S.Seot., M.HD.f, 
F 11.11. S., J.P., Logie House Met liven, 

reithslure. 

1941. *M arshall. David C.. C.A.. F.Il.S.A., Lieutenant. 
R.N.V.R., Kilbueho Place, Broughton. Peebles- 
shire. 

1917. Marshall, John Nairn, M.D., Stewart Hall. 

Rothesay. 

1922. Martin, George Macgregor. 31 South Tay 

Street, Dundee. 

1921. Marwick. Hugh, O.B.L., M A., D.Litt., Alton 

House, Kirkwall, Orkney. 
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1925. Marwick, James George, J.P., 21 Graham 
Place, Stromness, Orkney. 

1925.*Mathfsqx, Neil. Post Office. Lerwick, Shetland. 

1938. Mathew, James. 18 Airlie Place, Dundee. 
1S92.*Maxwell, Sir John - Stirling, Bt., K.T., D.L., 

H . K S.A., Pollok House, Glasgow, S. 3, — 
President. 

1935. Maxwell, J. Harrison*, M.A., 21 Tay Crescent, 
Riddrie, Glasgow. 

1939. Mayes. Captain Walter Philip, R.A. (no 

address). 

1924.*Meikle, Rev. James, B.D., 15 St Clair Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 10. 

1929. Mfnzies, William. H.M Inspector of Schools, 

G St Vincent Street. Edinburgh. 3. 

1940. Menzifs, Dr W. Mexzies, 25 Castle Terrace. 

Edinburgh. 1. 

193T. Michie. Miss IIellinor T., 118 Hamilton Place, 
Aberdeen. 

1934. Middleton*. Arthur Pitrce, M AJEdin.), A.M. 

(Harvard). 33-52 81>t Street. Jackson Heights, 
New Y*>rk City, U.S A. 

1937. Millar, Charles M. Hepburn*. 17 Osborne 

Terrace. Edinburgh, 12. 

1911. Miller, ntluart Napier. M.A . Damhill Lodge, 
Corehou^e, Lanark. 

1943. Mills. D. Klxneih. "Green Willows." 139 
Pre-ton New Road. Martin, Blackpool, Lancs. 

1941. Milne. Archibald. Jr.. C.A.. North Tay Works. 

Loan* Road. Dundee. 

1923. Milnl ( i aig^llie Hon-e, Lonmay, 

Fraserburgh, Aberdeenshire. 

1913. Milne, Maurice. C E., 129 Gray Street. 

Aberdeen. 

1938. Mitchell. Major Glokge A. G., M.B., Ch.M., 

, Craigview, Bra**inar Road, Ballater. 

1935. Mitciiili. Glorm. Wiw»n\ Troupsmill, Drum- 

blade Iluntly. Abeideenshire. 

1939. Moftat, 1’orrlsT Mi irhead, " Auchenrigg. ” 

Bear^len. Dunbarton-hhe. 

1922. Mount y John. J.P. Cromwell C«j 1 1 ige Kirk- 
w all, ( )i kne\ . 

1931. Morli y. Henry T., J.P., B.Se. ( Arehieologv), 
F. R.IIi-t.N., Leicester House, King's itoad, 
heading. 

1934 Morpeth, Robert Spottiswoode, Ph.C., M.P.S., 
10 Centre Parade. Greenford Avenue, London, 
W. 7. 

1931. Morris. S. \. “ Newlands,” Rowland Keld, 

Hutton Gate, near Guisburuugh, N. Yorks. 
1930. Morti.ock, Rev. William, M.Se., F.R.G.S., 
M.KS.L.. 12 Suutlnvuod Avenue. W. South- 
bourne, Bournemouth. 

1930. Morton, Alexander Smith, Solicitor, Victoria 
Street, New ton-Stew art. 

1925. Mow at, John*, 50 Southampton Drive, Glasgow, 
W. 2. 


/ 1941. Mowat. Rev. McIntosh, B.L., Campsie Manse, 
Campsie Glen. Glasgow. 

1939. Muller. Ferdinand. L.D S., lo Station Road, 

! Blackpool. 

1934. Muxnoch, James. F.R.S.E., 15 Liberton 
Drive, Liberton, Edinburgh, 9. 

1932. Munro, W. A.. D.Litt., 7 Laverockbank Terrace, 

Edinburgh, 5. 

1933. Murray, Charles Stewart, 8 Hillview, 

Blackball, Edinburgh. 

1920. Murray. Jamfs, J.P.. Kenwood, 97 Kirkintil- 
loch Road. Bi.**hopbnggs, Glasgow, 
j 1920. Murray, Miss Louisa, The White House, 
Anstruther, Fife. 


1927.*Napier, J. G., 13 Lynedoch Place, Edin- 
burgh, 3 

1933. Napier. John Watson, M.B.E.. M.I.Chem.E., 
Dunairds. Birnam, Dunkeld, Perthshire. 

1923. Nelson, Mrs, Beechwood, Calderstones, Liver- 
pool, IS. 

1943. Nes<. Capt. George, L.D.>., R.F.P.S. (Glas.), 
The Army Dental Corps, c o Barclays Bank, 
Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos. 

193G. Nicholas, Donald Louis, M.A., Pine Lodge, 
Stanley Avenue, nigher Bebington, Cheshire. 

1941. Normand. The Rt. Hon. Lord. P.C.. Lord 
Justice-General, 27 Moray Place. Edinburgh. 3. 

19H.*Norrie, Victor. J.P., G Wester Coates Gardens. 
Edinburgh, 12. 

1929. Notman, Robert Carfrae. W.S.. 15 York Place, 
Ldinburgli, 1. 


| 1927. 0’M.\i.i.rv. I.ady Owrx St C. 1 More's 
Garden. Cheyno Walk. Chelsea. London, 
S.W. 3. 

1922.*Ochtfrlony, Charles Francis, Overburn, 
Lanark Road, Currie, Midlothian. 

! 1924. Ogilvie, James T)., Barloch, Milngavie. 

| 1928. Oeiphant, Rev. JohxsTon. I » 1 >., The Manse, 
Abercorn, S<mth Gupen-Jorry. 

I92G. Oliver, Mrs F. S., Edgerston, near Jedburgh. 


1943. Paemfi:. Wii.t.i\m Thomas, F K US.. 5 Earls- 
beld ] bud. Wandsworth Common, l.ondon, 
,s.W. In. 

1939. Paterson, James Graham. Wellwood, Irvine, 
Ayrshire. 

1934. Paterson. The Very Rev. John N. M., The 
Manse, Newcastle, Natal, South Africa. 
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1915. Paterson, John Wilson, C.V.O., 

A. ILL B. A., Principal Architect, Ministry of 
Work*. 11 Abinger Gardens, Murrayfield, 
IMmburgh, 12. 

1925. Patience, Alexander. “Pilmor,” 2 Carrick 
Drive, X. Mt. Vernon, near Glasgow. 

1934. Patox. Edwaki Richmond. of Haresliawmuir, 
Pi. A. (Cantab ). F Z S„ M.B.O.U., The Lodge, 
iiu Kilmarnock, Ayrshne. 

1930. Patox, Henry Macleod, Curator of Historical 
Records. H.M. Register House, 5 Little Road, 
Libert oil Edinburgh, 9. 

1924. Patox, James, SO High Street, Lanark. 

1933. Patrick. Captain William Macfarlaxi:. Archi- 
tect. F.R.I.A.S., Ashton Cottage. Kirriemuir, 
Angus. 

1925. Patterson, Richard Ferrar, M.A (Cantab.), 

D.Litt.(Glas.), Graham's Dyke, Bearsden, 
Duiiba i;.>*ii> hire. 

1928. Tat l. Lieut -Colonel J. W. Bale-our. D.S 0. 
D.L., March luont IlerahJ , Cakeinuir, Tynehead, 
Midlothian. 

1923. Pi arson. Rev. Frofessor A. V Scorr, M.A., 

B. D.. D.Th , D.Litt.. F.R.IIist.S., Professor 
of Church History. 2 College Park. Bellast, 
X. Ii eland. 

1940. Ferridge Major Frank S.. 45 Third Avenue, 
or P.O. Box S22, Newton Park, Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa. 

1930. Peters, Arthur Bowdtw F.U.Met.S . Librarian 
and Curator. Inverness Public Library. 

1912. Peverelle, Rev. Francis W., F.R.S.A., 

“ Lantaret." Ringyond Road. Ferndoyn. 
Hampre^ton. Dorest. 

1912. Phillips, J amt's Nicoll, 20 American Muir 
Road, DoynheUl, Dundee. 

1938. Piooott, Stuart, Priory Farm, Rockbourne, 

near Fordingbridge, Hants, 

1920. PiLKiNGTON, Ai.vn 1>., Aehvarasdal. Thurso, 

Caithness. 

1939. Pine, Leslie Gilbert, B.A.(Lond.), 20 Arundel 

Mansions, Fulham Road, London, S.W. t». 

1939. Pitt-Kfthley, Horace Victor, “Wayside,” 
Amerslmm, Bucks. 

1939. Porter, Eric Bri in, 228 Clifton Drive South, 
St Anne .s, Latham St Anne's. 

1901.*Portland, IIis Grace The Duke of, K.G., 
Welbeek Abbey, Notts. 

1937. Poulter, George Collingwood Brownlow, 
F.R.S.A 1.. Collmgwood Place, Camberley, 
Surrey. 

1927. Prentice. James, c/o Mrs Osborne, 1 Lords- 
yood Close, Bassett, Southampton. 
1911.*Preston, Frank A. B., F.I.S.E., F.R.San.I., 
F.R.S.E., M. I. Struct. E., L.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I., 
Craigrownie, Briarwell Road, Milngavie. 


1906. Pringle. Robert M., Spottisy oode, Barnton 
Park. Davidson's Mains. Edinburgh, 4. 

1924. Pullar, Plter MacDougall. 30 Harelaw 
Avenue, Muirend, Glasgow, S. 4. 

1920. Purdie. Thomas, Aucheneck, Killearn, Stirling- 
shire. 

1924. Purves, John M., M.C., 1 West Relugas Road. 
Edinburgh. 9. 


1928. Quig. Rev. Gordon. M.A., B.D . 238 Colinton 
iiuad, Edinburgh. 11. 

1932. Quig. James Symington. Ravenscra.'g, Falkirk 


1921. Rau. John X.. S S.C , 2 Danube Street. Edin- 
burgh, 4. 

1932. Ramsay, David George. M.A., B.Sc., Rector of 
Kirkcudbright Academy, Skair Kilndale. Kirk- 
cudbright. 

1921.* Rams ay, Douglas M., J.P., Bowland, Galashiels, 
Selkirkshire. 

1928. Randall-MacIver, David, M.A., D.Sc., c'o 
Messrs Brown Brother*, llarnman X Co., 5*> 
Wall Street. New York, U S.A. 

1935. Ranking, William Francis, Badshot Lea, 
Famham, Surrey. 

1927. Ratci.iffi:, Joseph Riley, M.B., C.M. (Edin.), 
F.K.S.E., Beach Plat, Gienlyn, Little Orme, 
Llandudno. 

1909. Reid, Ai.fhonso Stodart, J.P., Bank of Eng- 
land. Manchester, 2. 

1931. Renii.son, John, c/o Mrs Ellis, 9 Forthill 
Terrace, Jedburgh. 

1920. Rrocii, John, Hawtliornden. F.rskme Road, 
Wluteeraigs, Gill nock, Kenf rev slure. 

1913. Rhodes. Giofiiiey Mvkiin, B.A (Oxon.), LL.B., 
Laigh Kittnckside, near Carnumnock, Lanark- 
slnre. 

1935. Kick, D. Talbot, O.B.E., M.A., D.Litt. (Oxon.), 
B.Sc., Professor of Fine Art, Edinburgh 
University, 33 Moray Place, Edinburgh. 3. 

192S.*Rich vrdson, Francis. Klairforkie, Bridge of 
Allan. 

1912.*Richardson, James S., Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments, Ministry of Works, 122 George 
Street. Edinburgh, 2 . — Curator of Museum. 

1923. Richardson, John, W.S., 28 Rutland Square, 
Edinburgh, 1. 

1935. Richmond, Ian A., M.A., F.S.A., Lecturer in 
Roman- British Archeology, University of 
Durham, King’s College, Xewcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 2 , — Curator of Museum. 
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1910. Richmond, 0. L.. M.A.. Professor of Humanity, I 

University of Edinburgh. 5 IMford Place. | 
Edinburgh. 4. | 

1925. Ritchie. Professor James. M.A . D.Sc., F.R.S E. } 

Natural History Department, The University, 
Edinburgh. 31 Mortonhall Road, Edin- 
burgh, 9. 

1922. Ritchif. William Muir, 11 Walkinshaw Street, 

Johnstone, Renfrewshire. 

1907. Robb, James LL.B . LL.D., 26 Ormidale Ter- 
race, Edinburgh. 12. 

1933. Robb. Jamj-s A. T , 12> Beeihwond Gardens, 
Iltord. Essex. 

1933. Roberts. Fergus, Town Clerk, Kirkden, 
Kirktonhdl, Dumbarton. 

1940. Roberts. Rev. Matthew John, M.A., A.K.C., 
Tlie Yi< arage. 4*> B rondo-, bury Road. Kilburn. 
London. NAY. 6. 

1926. Robertson, Alexander Lb, M.A., 30 Stevenson 

Park, Carluke, Lanarkshire. 

1911. Robfrtson. Miss Anne > , M.A., 14 Harelaw 

Avenue. Mmrend. Glasgow, 3. 4. 

1927. Robertson. Rev. Archibald E., M.A., B.D., 17 

Cluny Gardens Edinburgh, 10. 

1937. Robfrtson. Damd. M A., LL.B., S.S.C., J.P.. 10 
£t rat beam Place, Edinburgh, 9. 

1937. Robfrtson, F. W., M.A., Ph.D., Librarian, 

6 Gladstone Place, Wick, Caithness. 

1938. Robertson, Francis John, J.P., 11 Hailes 

Terrace, Edinburgh, 11. 

1920. Robertson, George 3., M.A., The Cottage, 
View held Road, Arbroath. 

1933. Robj-rtson. Ronald Macdonald, W.S., 20 
Alva Mreet. Edinburgh, 2. 

192^. Robert **on. Thomas Atiioll. Inveratholl, 
Alderman’* Hill, Palmer’s Green, London, N. 13. 
1905. Roberison, \\. G. Aeichison, M.D., D Sc., 
F.R.C.P.L., ?t Margaret’s, Yalerie Itoad, 
Bournemouth. 

1925. Robertson, Walter Muir, M.B., Ch.B., 
Trynlaw, Helensburgh. 

19T3.*Roblrw>s\ Wiliiam Jamls. 119 Biuumhill 
Road, Aberdeen. 

1939. Robertson-Collie, Alexander, 357 Ilolburn 

Street. Aberdeen. 

1939. Robinson. Rev. W. Eason, M.A., L Th., 4 Pent- 
land Yillas. Juniper Green, Edinburgh. 

1914. Robison, Josliui, 11 Castle Street, Kirkcud- 
bright. 

1925. Roger, George Guthrie, M.A., B.Sc., 3 Myrtle 
Terrace, East Newport, Fife. 

1939. Ron* u, J. Grant, B Sc., 5 Crathie Terrace, 
Aberdeen. 

1928. Rogerson, Rev. Charles, M.A., Yilla Roma, 

Sandown Road, Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 

1923. Roll and. Miss Helen M., 6 Murray field Drive, 

Edinburgh, 12. 


1930.*Root. Mrs Frederick J., M.A., G Elsworthy 
Court. EUwurthy Road, London, N.W. 3. 
1934. Rosenbloom, Isaac, 20 Shandwick Place, 
Edinburgh, 2. 

1929. Ross. James, 10 Midinar Gardens, Edinburgh, 10. 
1922. Ross, Major John, Euroa, Langbank. 

19 13. Ko-js. Mi'.** M\rsvli, M.A.. 3 Savile Place, 
Edinburgh. 9. 

1926. Ross, Dr Winifred M., AuckenJean, Dulnain 

Bridge, Inverness-shire. 

194-1. Rowan. John Wilcox. Schuolhou'.e, Bishopton, 
Renfrew shire. 

1927. Rowatt, Thomas, O.B.E., M.M., M.I.Mech.E., 

Director, Royal Scottish Museum. Spottis- 
woode, Colint on. 

1915. Rusk, J. M., O.B.E., J.P., S.S.C., Clinton 
House, Whitehouse Loan, Edinburgh, 10. 

1936. Russell. Arthur W., M.A., W.S., 25 Hope 
Terrace, Edinburgh, 10. 

1930. * Ru^ell, David, LL.D., Rothes, Markinch, 

Fife. 

1943. KrS'iLL Frank. 47 Princes** Street. Monitieth, 
Angus. 

1943. Russell. Ian Robert. M.A. (Hons. Hi*t ). Park 
House, Annan Road. Dumfries. 

1914. Russell. John, 2 liruiitmi Place, Edinburgh, 7. 
1938. Russell. Raymond (no address). 


1923. St Yigeans, The Hon. Lord, LL.D., 15 
Grosvenor Crescent. Edinburgh, 12. 

1925. *S ALVEaEN, Iaer It. 3., 6 Rothesay Terrace, 

Edinburgh. 3. 

1911. S ANsf > m r, Ronald Cortni y. Otlicer m Charge, 
Municipal Museums. Stockport. 

1930. Sc-Artu, Henry W., Skaill, Sand wick, Strom- 
ness, Orkney. 

1936. Scholes, W M.A.. The Abbey, Fort 
Augustus. 

1910.*Scobie, Major Iain n. Mackay, 1st Sea- 
forth Highlanders, The Museum, Edinburgh 
Castle. 

1926. Scott, Lieut. -Colonel D. IIay, M.B., Ch.B., 

25 Wychwood Close, Bogrior Regis, 
Sussex. 

1935. Scott, Rev. Jamils G. Dawson, M.A., F.S.A., 
Manse of Logiealniond, Perthshire. 

19 10. Scott. Rev. J. E., M.A., Elnishurst. Heworth, 
ti<iteshe.id-ou-Tyne. 

1938. Scott, Miss Judith D. Guillum, Honorary 
Secretary of the Southern Provincial Committee 
of the Central Council for Care of Churches, 
94 a C romwell Road, South Kensington, London, 
S.W. 7 (during war at Earlham, Dunstcr 
Somerset). 
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1935. Scott, Laurence Gray, Vingolf, Lerwick, | 
Shetland. 

1931.*Scott, Sir Warwick Lindsay, K.B E., D.S.C., 
B.A., Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall 
Mall, London, S.W. X. 

1915. Sckymgeour, Noryal, Fellow of the Institute 
of Journalists, Summerfield, Longf organ, by 
Dundee. 

1937. Semple, Walter, M.A., LL.B., Neidpath, 
Whitecraigs, Kenfrewshire. 

1927.*Sharp, Andrew M. f 8 South Inverleith Avenue, 
Edinburgh, 4. 

1917. Shaw, Julius Adolphus. Mus.D Tnn Coll. 

Dublin, L.Mus., T.C.L., k * Rose vine," Trevone, 
Padstow, X. Cornwall. 

1918. shaw. Mackenzie S.. W.S., 1 Thistle Court, 

Edinburgh, 2 

1943. Shaw, Miss Mary Storks, M.A., Egyptologist, 
Manchester Museum, 5 Curill Gardens., Fallow - 
field. ManeheMer. 14. 

1930.*Shaw, R. Cunliffe, M.Se., F.R.C.S.Eng., 
L.R.C.P. (London), 24 Ribblesdale Place, 
Preston, Lancashire. 

1937. Silver. A. S., M.B., Ch.B.(Edin.), B.A.(Oxon.), 
The Old Parsonage, Davidson's Mains, Edin- 
burgh. 4. 

1940. Sim, Stewart, Architect, 57 Newington Road, 
Edinburgh, 1). 

1920. Simpson, Richard J., Hermitage, Corstor- 
phine. Edinburgh, 12. 

1919. Simpson, William Douglas. M.A., D.Litt., 

f '■'.A , Librarian, Aberdeen UimerMty, The 
Chaplains Court, Clianonry. Uld Aberdeen, — 
Librarian. 

1908. Sinclair. Coi.in. M. 4.. Ph.D., F.R I.B A.. St 

Margaret’s. 50 Ralston Avenue, Crookston, 
Glasgow, S.W. 2. 

1943. Ski i ton. Joseph, im Wood Street, Maryport, 

( ’umberland. 

1909. Skinner. Robert Taylor, M A., F.R.S.E., 

35 Campbell Road, Edinburgh, 12. 

1929. Slimon, Alexander 41., Moyhall, Kirkintilloch. 
1922. Smeall, 1'homas Young. Solicitor, Ca*llewcod, 

Jedlmrgh. 

1933. Smith, Alexander, M.A., F.R.S.A., 1 Nixon 

Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 2. 

1930. Smith, Miss Annette, Addistoun. Rat ho, New- 

bridge, Midlothian. 

1910. Smith, David Baird, C.B.E.. LL.D., 5 Kirkleo 

Terrace, Glasgow, \\ . 2. 

1934. Smith, John, B.Sc., Chief Conservator of 

Forests, Sudan Government, Birkhill, Coal- 
burn, Lanarkshire. 

1930. Smith, John Frederick (Chief Librarian, 
Liverpool Public Libraries). Tutnal, 20 Gwydnn 
Road, Calderstonos, Liverpool, 18. 


1938. Smith, W. S. Kennedy, D.A., Ayr Academy, 

Ayr. 

1943. Summerville, John, 9 Hermitage Terrace. 
Edinburgh, 10. 

1921. Soutar. Charles Geodes, F.R. 1. 0. A., 15 South 

Tay Street. Dundee. 

1935. Souter, George. Drynie, Dingwall. 

1928. Spaceman, Cyril Saunders. R B.A..L.II I.B. A., 
R.M.S., F.R.S.A., F.R.S.A.I., The Studio, 
Edridge Road, Croydon, Surrey. 

1910.*3pencek. Colonel Ch arles Louis, C B. E.. D.S.O., 
Warmanbie, by Annan. Dumfriesshire. 

1939. Squair, Miss Olive M., 16 Kingsley Road, 

Wimbledon, LDndon, S.W. 19. 

1943. Stark. Wm. Mac nab. 58 North Court street 
Dundee. 

1938. Steer, Kennfth A., M.A.. Ph.D., 27 York Place. 

Edinburgh, 1. 

1920. Stephen, Rev. William. B.D., D.D., Carn 
Dearg, 68 Gardiner Road, Edinburgh, 4. 
l913.*STrrnLXsoN, A. Clark. M B., Ch.B.. Ariston 
Gold Mines, Prestea. Gold Coast Colony. 

1930. Stevens, C. E., M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 

1933. Stevenson, Lt. -Colonel Edward Daymonde, 
M.C., C.V.O., Secretary and Treasurer, The 
National Trust for Scotland, 4 Great Stuart 
Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1927. Stevenson, Major Herbert H. M'D., Culter 
House. Coulter, Biggar, Lanarkshire. 

1913. Stevenson, Percy R., 7a Young street, Edin- 

burgh, 2. 

1939. Stevenson, Robert B. K\, M.A., 31 Mansion- 

house Road, Edinburgh, 9 , — Keeper of the 
Mu sen m. 

1937. Stevenson, William B., D.D., LL.D., D.Litt., 
Emeritus Professor, 31 Mansiurxhouse Road, 
Edinburgh, 9. 

1922. Stewart. Andrew. II. M. Inspector of Taxes, 

2 Caird Drive. Partiek, Glasgow, \V. 1. 

1922. Stewart, Charles, C.A., Bracken Bruach, 
Downtield. Dundee. 

1925.*Stewart, Ian R. H., 11 Farqubar Road, 
Wimbledon Park, London, S.W. 19. 

1914. Sri wart, John, M A., 116 Seatield Road. 

Aberdeen. 

1917. *Stew art, John Alexander, of Inchmahome, 
Bonaly, Clymler, Helensburgh. 

1939. Stewart, Major John Philip, M.D., F.R.C.S.Ed,, 
R.A.M.C., 1>S ('heater Street, Edinburgh, 3. 
1942. Stewart, Md>s Kate F., B.A., Aldelune. 

Lanark Road, Balerno. 

1941. Stewart, Roblut Pringle, 46 Woodburn 
Avenue, Airdrie. 

1925. Stirling. Colonel Archibald, of Garden, 
Sandyholes, Kippen, Stirlingshire. 



1012. Stobte, Rev. Charles Ian* Grahvm. M.A . The 
Man-e. Uyeasound, tin Lerwick, Shetland. 

1930.*Strathcona and Mount Royal The Right 
Hon. Lord, 14 Eolith Audley street. London. 
W. 1. 

1942. Stronalh, George W., 0 St Ninian’s Road, Cor- 
storphine. Edinburgh. 12. 

1929. Stbuthlrs. Major James G., D.S.C.. Ardmaddy ■ 
Castle, by Oban. 

1939.*Stuakt. Lord David, Woodend. Rothesay, Bute. 1 

1939. Stukroi k. Edwin D., 2 Molison Street, Dundee, s 

1933, Sturrock, J. Frederick, 417 Blackness Road, 1 
Dundee. 

1938. Sutherland, Francis G., W.S.. 2 Arboretum \ 
Road. Edinburgh, 4. 

1937. Sutherland. Harald Haco, Solicitor. Aikerness, 
Wellpaik Avenue, Kilmarnock. Ayrshire 

1923. Suttell. Arnold. L.R.I.E A.. M Inst M. & 
C.Y.E., M.R.S.I., Halifax Chambers, Oxford 
Street, Harrogate, Yorkshire. 

1910. Swan, T. Airman. r.R.I B.A.. F.K.I.AS. 

7 St Colme Street. Edinburgh, 3 


191C.*Tait. Fdwyn Seymour Rrin. Bydin, St Olaf 
Street. Lerwick, shetlanu. 

1933. Tait. James, 431 E. Congress Street, Detroit, 
Mich., C.S.A. 

1942. Taylor. Rev. Alexander Reid. M.A., 419 Great 
Western Road. A 1 erdeen. 

1927. Taylor, Charles, -31 Kerr Street. Kirkintilloch. 
1917. Taylor, Trank J., 148 Westgate Read, Xew- 
castle-un-Tyne. 

1930. Taylor, John, CollogelnU House, Rodin, 
Midloth.au. 

193s. Teggin, James Ronald, M.A., 78 Framingham 
Road, Brooklands, Cheshire. 

1939. Terrell, Henry, 13 Queenshaugh Drive, 
Stirling. 

1941. Terry-Lloyd, John, IS Berkeley Court, 
Summerstrand, Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 

1926. *Tuompson, Professor Harold William, A.M., 

Pk.D., New York Slate College, Albany. New 
York State, U.S.A. 

1906.*Thomson\ David Couper, J.P., D.L , Inveravon, 
Broughty Ferry. 

1920. Thomson, Gfokgk Clark, BarrKter-at-Law, 
P.O. Box 880, Swift Current, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 

1930. Thomson, James Cornwallis, C.A., 13 Loudon 
Terrace, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1913. Thomson, John Gordon, S.S.C., 54 Castle Street, 
Edinburgh. 2. 

1927. Thomson, J. F. Gordon, M.A., Advocate, 26 

Heriot Row, Edinburgh, 3. 


1931. Thomson, J. Miller. W.S., 5 >t Culm* Mie-t, 

Edinburgh. 3. 

1926. Thomson, Leslie Grahame, A.U.S.A., 

A.R.I.B.A., F.R.I.A.S , “Srongara." West 
Linton, Peeblesshire. 

1927. Thomson, Mrs, Callands, West Linton, Peebles- 

shire. 

1937. Thomson. Robert. B.Sc., Th.D . A.M I.Meeh E., 
R.A.F.Y.R.. F.R.S E.. “ M'»..<rlield,” Bullet’s 
Cross. Aylesbury. Bucks. 

1936. Thomson, Thomas L\udf.r, M.D.. D P H., 
County Medical officer, Dunbartonshire 
Lauderdale, Dumbarton. 

1911. Thorburn. Lt.-('.>1. William n.i; L. W.od- 
ville. St JohnN Roid, Annan. Dumfries- 
shire 

1930. Thorneycroft. Wallace, of DalruUion, Chal- 
mington Dorchester. 

1932. Thriepland. Patrick \N yndham Murray, 

, Dryburgh Abbey. St Boswells. 

| 1933.*Thyne, James Cowan. St Helens, Downfield, 
Dundee. 

1930. Tod. Thomas M.. West Brackly, Kinross. 

1924. Tod, William A.. Shore Street, Bowmore. Isle 
of Islay. 

1935. Tolland, Rev. James. The Manse. 3 Belmont 

(.hurch Road, S' rand town, Beliast. 

1341. Tomlinson. Harold Ellis. M.A. (Hons.), 
F.F.T.Com.. 119 Fleetwood Road, TLornton- 
le-Fylde. Blackpool. 

1936. Towill. Rev. Edwin S , M.A., B.D., 32 Placket 

Place. Edinburgh. 9. 

1902.*Tkaill, II. Lionel Norton, F.R.G S., Capt., 
4th Highland Light Infantry, c/o Captain 

M. P. Traill-Snnth, R.N., Wainsford,” 
Herschel Road, Claremont, Cape Town, South 
Africa. 

193*9. Trench. G. M \uKF\zir, O.I5. E., F.U.I.B A., 
F.S.I., Glen Morven, Forest Drive, Kings* 
wood, Surrey. 

1922.*TitorrrH. George Clark. Ml), Ch.B. 
(Edin.), D.P.II (Al'erdA, I'.RS.l., Biaemar, 
17 ILudemere Road, Crouch laid, London 

N. 8. 

1924. Tullis, Major James Kennedy. Baingle Brae, 

Tullibody, by Stirling. 

1925. Tullocii, James, M.A., 5 Wilton Gardens, 

Glasgow, X.W. 

1934. Tulloch, Robert G., M.A., 10 East Camus 
Road, Eairmilehead, Edinburgh, 10. 

1922. Turnbull, John W., Ardlamont, Karnes, 
Tighnabruaich, Argyll. 

1937. Tyzack, Francis James, A.R.P.S., F.R.S A., 
The Manse, Lea Road, Dronheld. near Sheffield. 

1917.*Urquhart Alastair, D.S.O., Latimer Cottage, 
Latimer, near Chesham, Bucks. 
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1935. *Valentine, William Harris, The Mansion . 

House, Aucliterhou^e, b\ Dundee. 

1936. Van* Giffex, Professor A. K.. BiulogDch Arehseo- j 

logisch Instituut, Rijks Umversiteit. Portstr. 6, 
Groningen, Holland. 

1933.*Veitch, George, C.A.. 14 Chalmers Crescent, 
Edinburgh, 9. 


1928. Walker. Alexakdir. 424 Great Western Road, j 
Aberdeen. 

1928. Walker, Rev. Grown A. EviRrrr. Minister <>f j 
Parish of lWilwlm. Manse of i,eiili<>Iin, \ 
Juhnshaven, Montrose. 

1937. Walker, N ini an, Solicitor, Commercial Bank 
Buildings, Dunfermline. 

1936. Wallace, David Swan, W.S., 6 Eton Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 4. 

1928. Wallace. James. M.A.. Rector of Vale of Levon 
Academy, ** Gleiileven,** Alexandria, Dun- 
bartonshire. 

1936. Wallace, Rev. William Angus, The Manse of 
Guthrie, by Forfar. 

1927.* Wallis, W. Cyril, Assistant Keeper, Art and 
Ethnographical Department, Royal Scottish 
Museum, 53 Spottiswoode Street, Edinburgh, 
10 . 

Lyi9. Warr, The Very Rev. Charles Laing, C.V.O., 
M.A., D.D., Minister in St Giles Cathedral, 
Dean of the Most Ancient and Most Noble 
Order of the Thistle, and Dean of the Chapel 
Royal in Scotland, 63 Northumberland Street, 
Edinburgh, 3. 

1923. Wakrack, Malcolm, 7 Oxford Terrace. Edin- 

burgh, 1. 

1932. Wason, C. U., 1 Woodlands Terrace, Glasgow, 

C. 3. 

1910. Waterson, David, R.E., Bridgend House, 
Brechin. 

1924. Waterston, Charles B., 25 Howard Place, 

Edinburgh, 1. 

1904. Watling, H. Steward, Architect, Plas Conwy, 
Gogarth, Llandudno, N'. Wales. 

1907.* Watson, Charles B. Boog. F.R.S.E., 24 
Garscube Terrace, Murray field, Edinburgh, 

12 . 

1924. Watson, George Mvckie, F.R.I.B.A., 17 East 
Claremont Street, Edinburgh, 7. 

1913. Watson, G. P. IE, F.R.LB A., Royal Com- 
mission on Ancient and Ilistoiioal Monu- 
ments of Scotland, 27 Vork Place, Edin- 
burgh, 3. 

1922. Watson, Henry Mu'iivfl Prwi, C. 12 
Henderland Road, Murraytield, Edinburgh, 
12 . 


1927.*Watson, John Hill, of Grangehill, Beith, 
Aj’rshire. 

1 90S.* Watson, John Parker, W.3., Greystane, 
Kinellan Road. Murrayneld. Edinburgh, 12. 

192 7. * Watson, William Elder, O.B.E., J.P., Moray 

Bank, Elgin. 

1912. Watson. William J., M.A., LL.l)., D.Litt.Celt., 
F.li.S.E., Ementus Professor of Celtic 
Languages, Literature and Antiquities, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, 17 Merchiston Avenue, 
Edinburgh, 10. 

1907.* Watt, James, LL.D., W.S., F.F.A., 7 Blackford 
Road, Edinburgh, 9. 

1908 Watt, The Very Rev. Lauchlan MacLean, 
M.A., D.D., LL.D., Kinloch, Lochcarron, 

Ross-shire. 

1 ') 1 J M att. William, C.E., 00 E. Claremont street, 
Edinburgh, 7. 

1923.* W a i r. W li mam J. C„ M.B.. Ui.B.. 71 High 
Mivei, i aiM“V. 

1912. Waugh, William. Palace Ivnowe, Beattock, 
i>umtrie«s>hnv. 

1937. Wedderburn. Sir Ernest Maclagan, M.A., 
EL. lb, D.Sc., LL.D., Deputy Keeper of His 
Majesty's Signet, 6 Suceoth Gardens, Edin- 
burgh. 12. 

1928. * Weir. Rev. Harold George Mullo, M.A., 

The Manse. Dairy. Kirkcudbrightshire. 

1925. Weir, James Mullo. S.S C.. 21 Mayfield Tei- 
race, Edinburgh, 9. 

1912. Weir. John, J.P., WH . G.z . M.l.M<*< h.Eug , 
D uubi it t « >ii, Aldei toll Hill, Lnuglitoii, Essex. 
1939. \\>ik. John L., M A., 21 M \ lucent. Place, 
Glasgow, C. 1. 

1927. Weir, Walter, 18 Cathkin lload, Langside, 
Glasgow , S. 2. 

1932. Weston, Percy William, F.R.G.S., F.C.S., 

F.Z.S., F.ll.lI.S., F.U.E.S., Villa C’hupport, 
Tangier, Morocco. 

1937. West water, Alexander, Publisher, Station 
Road, Lochgelly, Fife. 

1939. White, John, 18a Arthur Street, Edin- 
burgh, 6. 

1909. Whittaker, Charles Richard, F R.C.S., 
F.R.S.E., Lynwood, 27 Hatton Place, Edin- 
burgh, 9. 

1937. Wightman, A. Stuart. F.R.A.E, F.Z.S. (no 
address). 

1S97. Williams, H. Mallam, J.P., Tilehurst, 31 
Southern Road, West Southbourne, Bourne- 
mouth, Hants. 

1930. Wilson, Arthur, J.P., 6 Saltoun Gardens, 
Glasgow , W. 2. 

1935. Wilson, Arthur W., “ Rannerdale,” Venture- 
fair Avenue, Dunfermline. 

1933. Wilson, David, A.K.I.A.S.. 15 Prospect Bank 

Place, Leith, Edinburgh, 6. 


C 
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1933. Wilson, James Pearson, Millbank, Privick Mill, 

Ayr. 

1934. Wilson, Major Maurice J. H., The Queen’s 

Own Cameron Highlanders, Ashmore, Bridge 
of Cally, Perthshire. 

1932. Wilson, P. Douglas, M.Inst.C.E., 78 Comiston 
Drive, Edinburgh, 10. 

1927.*Wilson, Robert. 139 Princes Street, Edin- 
burgh. 2. 

1920. Wishart, David, Pittarrow. Abernethy, Perth- 
shire. 

1934.*Wishart, Frederick, 632 King Street, 
Aberdeen. 

1930. Wright, Alexander, L.R.I.B.A., 110 Blvths- 
wood street, Glasgow, C. 2. 

1938. Wright, Rev. Ronald Selby, M.A., The 
Manse of the Canongate, Edinburgh, 8. 

1927. Wright, Rev. William, M.A., B.D.. Minister of 
the Parish of Wardian hill, 21 Clincarthill, 
Rutherglen. 


1925. Wyness, J. Fenton. A.K.I.B.A., A.I. Archts.Scot., 
45 Salisbury Terrace, Aberdeen. 


1938. Yates, Miss Agnes Aitkfn, B.Sc., Greenvale, 

Ardbeg Road, Rothesay. 

1937. Young, Mrs H. Nugent. 10 Onslow Court, 
Drayton Gardens, London, S.W. 10. 

1933. Young, Robert Storer, J.P., Hon. Sheriff- 

Substitute of Fife and Kinross, Duncroft, 
Kinross. 

1934. Young. T. P. W., A.R.I.B.A. (Flying Officer, 

R. A.F.), c/o Messrs Glyn Mills ..s: Co. (Holts 
Branch), Kirkland House, Whitehall, London, 

S. W. 1. 

1929. Younger. Mrs J. P., Arnsbrae, Cambus, Clack- 
mannanshire. 

1939. * Yule, Brian John George, 28 Queen’s Cres- 

cent, Edinburgh, 9. 
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CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 


1937. Anderson, R. W., Whitestone Knowe, 
Peebles. 

1 923. Black, George F., Pk.D., 325 Watson Avenue, 
Lyndhurst, New Jersey, U.S.A. 

1927. Bbemner, Simon, Mid Town, Freswick, 

Caithness. 

1928. Fortune, John Robert, Airhouse, Oxton, 

Berwickshire. 


1915. Mathieson, John, F.R.S.E., 42 East Claremont 
Street, Edinburgh, 7. 

1936. Moar, Peter, Commission Agent, 4 Thorfinn 
Street, Lerwick, Shetland. 

1915. Morrison, Murdo, Lakefield, Bragar, Lewis. 
1931. Smith, Samuel, Mumrills, Launeston, near 
Falkirk. 

1933. Yobston, James, Yorville, Rousay, Orkney. 


HONORARY FELLOWS 

1908. Professor H. Dragendorff, Freiburg i. Baden, Johan von WeirthstrasBe 4. 

1923. M. l’Abb£ H. Breuil, D.L.C., Hon. Professor Dept, of Archeology, University of the 
Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Professor Franz Cumont, 19 Corso d’ltalia, Rome. 

Sir G. F. Hill, K.C.B., M.A., LL.D., Litt.D., F.B.A., F.S.A., Knottoeks, Knotty Green, 
Beaeimsfield, Bucks. 

Frank Gerald Simpson, M.A., 44 Brampton Road, Carlisle. 

A. M. Talloren, Professeur Umversitetet, Helsingfors, Finland. 

1926. Professor Dr philos. A. W. Br^gger, Bestyrer av Universitetets Oldsaksamling, Tullinlokken, 

Oslo, Norway. 

0. II. Dalton, M.A., F.B.A., Holford, Somerset. 

Professor Dr Erxst Fabricius, Geheimer Rat, Goethestrasse 44, Freiburg im Breisgau, 
Germany. 

Sir Arthur Keith, LL.D., M.D., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., F.R.S., Conservator of the Museum 
and Hunterian Professor, Roj’al College of Surgeons of England ; Past-President of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the Anatomical Society. 
Master of the Buckston Browne Farm, Downe, Famborough, Kent. 

Dr R. Paribeni, Director of the Institute of Archeology of Rome, Museo Nazionale Romano, 
Rome. 

1927. Don Hermilio Alcalde del Rio, Torrelavcga, Santander, Spain. 

1931. Mrs M. E. Cusnington, 33 Long Street, Devizes, Wiltshire. 

Professor Dr Robert Zahn, Director bei den Staatlichen Museen, Honorar-professor an der 
Universitat, Am Lustgarten, Berlin, C.2. 
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1933. Professor Dr philos. Haakon Shetelig, Bergens Museums Oldsamling, Bergen, Norway. 

1935. Professor Gerhard Bersu, Hutchison Internment Cam]', Dougin-, Is!** of Man. 

1939. Professor Dr Andreas ALroLDi, Pazmany-Universitat, Muzeum-Korut 0-S, Budapest, VIII. 
0. G. 8. Crawford, H.M. Ordnance Survey, Southampton. 

1942. Dr M. I. Artamoxov, Director of the Institute of Material Culture in the Academy of 
Science'., Leningrad. 


LADY ASSOCIATE 


1900. Professor Emeritus M. A. Murray, University Museum of Archeology and of Efhnologv, 
Downing Street, Cambridge, 99 Blineo Grove, Cambridge. 


SOCIETIES, INSTITUTIONS, &c., EXCHANGING 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Architectural, Archaeological, and Historic Society 
of Chester and North Wales. 

Belfast Xatural History and Philosophical Society. 
Berwickshire Naturalists* Club. 

Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society. 
Buchan Club. 

Buteshire Xatural Elistoiy Society. 

Cambrian Arelneologieal Association. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 

Carmarthensimc Antiquarian Society. 

Court auld Institute of Art. 

Curnbeiland and Westmorland Antiquarian and 
A i e hasnl • >_r it a I Sooie tv. 

Derbyshire Archieologieal Society. 

Dumfriesshire Xatuial History and Antiquarian 
S'K uty. 

Edinburgh Aiehitertmul Association. 

Edinburgh Geological Society. 

Elgin Literary and Scientific Society. 

Essex Archaeological Society. 

Gaelic Society of Inverness. 

Glasgow Archa.*< domical Society. 

Hampshire Eield Club and Arch Ecological Society. 
Hawick Aiclueolu-ical Society. 

Histone Society of Lancashne and Cheshire. 
Institute of Aulueido-v, Liverpool. 

Kent AifhreolnL'ieal Society. 

Orkney Antiquarian Society, Kukwall. 

Perthshire Society of Natural Science. 

Powys-land Club. 

Royal Anthropological Institute. 


( Royal Archaeological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

| Royal (Commission on Ancient and Historical 
Monuments of Scotland. 

■ Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical 
Monument^ and Constructions in Wales and 
Monmouthshire. 

| Roval Historical Society. 

I Royal Institute of British Architects. London. 

. Royal Iri-h Academy. 

; Ro\aI Numismatic Society. 

! Royal Society of Antiipuiiifs of JtMand. 

| Scott i-.li EeclcMologitul Society. 

; Shropshire Aiehroolngieal Society. 

Society for the I’romotion of Roman Studies 
j So. i ‘ty of Antiquaries of London. 

Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

| Somersetshire Archaeological and Xatuial History 
Society. 

j Stirling Xatural History ami Arelneologieal Society. 
‘ Surrey Aich.Tological Society, 
j Su-v'Cx Arehfeologu al Society. 

Third Spalding Club. 

Viking Society for Northern Research. 

Wiltshire An biological Society. 

I Yorkshire An ha?ol»»gicnl Society 


j Archceological Survey of India. 
} British School at Rome. 
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Colombo Museum, Ceylon. 

Royal Canadian Institute, Toronto. 

Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, Toronto, 5, 
Canada. 

University Museum, Dunedin, Now Zealand. 

Foreign Societies, Universities, 

Mi’seuM'<, &c. 

Acad&nie des Inscriptions et Beiles Lettres, Paris. 

Academic des Sciences, Leningrad, U.S.S.R. 

Academie des Sciences d’Ukralne, Kieff. 

Academie Royale Serbe, Belgrade. 

Administration des Monuments, Riga, Latvia. 

Anthropologische Gesellschaft, Vienna, Ostmark, 
Germany. 

Antiquariscbe Gesellschaft, Zurich. 

Archaeological Institute of the Imperial University 
of Kyoto, Japan. 

Archgeologisches Institut D. Kon. Ung. Franz 
Joseph-Universitat, Szeged, Hungary. 

Archseologisches Institut der Pazmanv Umversitat, ; 
Budapest. 

Archaologisches Institut des Deutschen Reiches 
Romisch-Germamsche Kommission, Frankfurt 
am Mam. 

Associacid Catalana d'Antropologia, Etno]..»gia i 
Prchistdria, Barcelona Umversitnt, Spain. 

Bosniseh-Herzegovinisches Landes -Museum, Sara- 
jevo, Jugoslavia. 

Bureau of Ethnology, Washington. 

California University. Berkeley. 

Commissione Archeologica Conimunale di Roma. 

Cornell University Library, Ithaca, New York. 

Csl. >tatni arelueologieky listav { Instil ut areheoln- 
gique de l’Etat tchecodovaquo) Praha, Re- 
publika ccskoslovcn^ka. Czechoslovakia. 

Department of Antiquities in Palestine, .Terusalem. 

Deutsch-auslandiseher Buchtauseh, Berlin. 

l^cole d* Anthropologic de Barn. 

Faculte des Science-, de Lvon. 

Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 

Foreningen til Xor<ke Fortidsimndesmerkers 
Bevaring. 

Goteborg och Bohn-Jans Foimmnncsforeningen. 

Gottingen University. 

Historische und Antiquaiisdic Gesellschaft, Basel. 

Historiseher Yerein fur Niedersachsen. 

Institut xVrcheologique Bulgare, Sofia. 

Institut de Bah'ontolo^ie Ilumamc. Pari". 

Istuuto Italiano di Antropologia, Rome. 

Kiel University. 

Kongeligc Norske Videnskaber-> SePkab, Trondhjem. 


Landesanstalt fur Volkheitskunde, Halle a Saale, 
Saxony. 

Landesmuseum, Hannover. 

Landesmuseum Nassauischer Altertumer zu Wies- 
baden. 

Leipzig University. 

Musec Archeologiquo Eiasie Majewski de la Societe 
des Sciences de Yarso\ ie, Poland. 

Musec d’Art et dTIistoire, Geneva, Switzerland. 
Musec Guimet, Paris. 

Mu sec National Suisse a Zuiieh. 

Museum. Beraen, Norway. 

Museum of Xoithern Antiquities, Oslo. 

National Bohemian Museum, Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia. 

National Museum, Zagreb, l’ugoslavia. 

XorJiska Museet, Stockholm. 

Norsk Folkemuseum, Oslo, Norway. 

Oslo University, Norway. 

Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 
Prahistorische Kom mission der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien, Ostmark, Germany. 
Prussia-Muscum. Konigsberg (P). 

Reale Accademia Xa/nuiule del Lincei, Rome. 
Rhein. Landesmuseum, Trier. 

Rijks-Museum van Oudhcden, Leiden. 
llomisch-Germanisehcn Zentral Museum, Mainz, 
Germany. 

Royal Academy of History and Antiquities, 
Stockholm. 

Royal Soviet v of Northern Antiquaries Copenhagen. 
Schlcsisoher Atterlurnsvcrein, Brc-lau. 

Smithson, an Institution. W idiiuutini. U.S. \. 
Societe d"Antiirr.[M»lo_ue do Pari>. 

Societe des Antiquaires dc FOuest. 

Societe Air heolojique du Midi «h l.i Fiance. 

Societe Archeolugique de Montpellier. 

So< n't e Ateheologiquc de Mora vie. 

Societe Arvhoolojjque dc Namur. 

Socui te I >Ila n« li"tc 3 . Brussels. 

Societe Fudandaiso d'Aicheoiogic, UeLmgfors. 
Societe iFili'-toire ct d'ArclieoIo-jie de Gaud. 
Societe National*.* do." Antiquaiu-'- dc France. 
Societe ITehistorique Fransaise, Paris, 
j Society Prehistorique Polonaise. 

] Societe Royale d'A rcheologie, Bruxelles. 

! Stadti relics Museum fur Yolkerkuiule, Leipzig. 

I State Hi'toncal Min-udi, Mo-cow. 

| Stavang* r Museum, Stavanger, Norway. 

: Swiss Heraldic Society, 
j Turk Tarili Kurumu, Ankara. Turkey, 
j University Library, Lund, Sweden. 
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University library, Tartu, Esthonia. 

Upsala University. 

Verein fur Nassauisclie Alterthum&kunue, Wies- 
baden. 

Verein von Alterthumsfreunden im Rhein lande, 
Bonn. 

Wiener Praekistorische Gesellscliaft, Ostmark, 
Germany. 

Periodicals. 

Atlantis : Adas y Manor ins de la Socicdai EspaTohr 
de Antiopoluyla, Etnoymphta y P/(hidor>>i y 
Mhslq Etnolofjiro Xnciohal, Madrid. 

& Antliropolojie, Paris. 

Bulletin <ircheolopque polo na is, Warsaw. 

Libraries British. 

Athenaeum Club Library, London. 

Baillie’s Institution, Glasgow. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

British Museum Library. 

Chetham’s Library,. Manchester. 

Church of Scotland College Library, The Mound, 
Edinburgh. 

Free Library, Edinburgh. 

Free Library, Liverpool. 

Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 

National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh. 

National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Subscribing L 

Abbey, The, Fort Augustus. 

American Philosnj hi' d S lriety. 

Ashmolcan Museum, Oxford. 

Birmingham Public Libraries — R< ference Library. 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust— The Scottish 
Central Library for Students, Dunfermline. 
Chicago University Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Cleveland Public Library, Ohio, U.S.A. 

♦Columbia University. 

Department of British and Mediaeval Antiquities, 
British Museum. 

Detroit Public Library, Detroit. LT.S.A. 

Dr Hay Fleming Library, The University, St 
Andrew-*. 

♦Faculty of Procurator^’ Libraiy, Glasgow. 

Falkirk Archaeological and Natural History Society. 
Falkirk Public Library. 

Free Public Library, Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
Harvard Coll“ge, U.S.A. 

Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, 
San Marino, California, U.S.A. 

Institute of Accountant-, and Actuaries in Glasgow. 
Jesus College, Oxford. 

John Rylanda Library, Manchester. 


Ordnance Survey Library, Southampton. 

Public Record Office Library, London. 

Royal Library, Windsor. 

Royal Scottish Museum Library, Edinburgh. 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery Library. 

Scottish Record Office, Historical Department. 
Signet Library, Edinburgh. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin. 

L’niversity Library, Aberdeen. 

Umveisity Library, Cambridge. 

University Library, Edinburgh. 

University Library, Glasgow. 

University Library, St Andrews. 

Victoria and Albert Museum Library, London. 

Libraries, Foreign. 

Bayerische Staats-bibliothek, Munich, Bavaria. 
Bibhotheque d’Art et d’Archeologie, Universite de 
Paris. 

National Library, Paris. 

National Library, Vienna. 

Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 

Preussische Staatsbibliothek, Berlin. 

Public Library, Hamburg. 

Royal Library, Copenhagen. 

Royal Library, Stockholm. 

Sachsische Landes-bibliothek, Dresden. 
ibraries, Etc. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, U.S.A, 
National Museum of Wales, Cardiff. 

New York Public Library, New York. 

Penn>\ 1 vama Hist oricahSociety, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
Prim cton Theological Seminary, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
Public Library, Aberdeen. 

Public Library, Dundee. 

Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia. 
Public Library, Civic Center, San Francisco, 
California, U.S.A. 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. 

♦Stornoway Public Library, Island of Lewis. 
University College, Dublin. 

University Library, Durham. 

University Library, Leeds. 

University Library, Sheffield. 

University of London, W.C. 1. 

University of Manchester. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

University of Minnesota, U.S.A. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
Yale University Library, New Haven, Connecticut, 
U.S.A. 



PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FOURTH SESSION, 1943-1944 


Anniversary Meeting, 30th November 1943. 

W. MACKAY MACKENZIE, M.A., D.Litt., //.R.S.A., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Dr George Mackay and Mr F. T. Maeleod were appointed Scrutineers 
of the Ballot for Office-Bearers. 

The Ballot having been concluded, the Scrutineers found and declared 
the List of the Council for the ensuing year to be as follows : — 

President. 

Sir John Stirling Maxwell, Bart.. K.T., D.L. 

Vice-1 'residents. 

tV. Mackay Mackenzie. M.A.. D.Litt.. J7.R.S.A. 

Sir Francis J. Grant. K.C.V.O.. LL.l).. Lord Lyon King of Arms. 
William Angus. 

Councillors. 

The Hon. Sir Hew H. Dai.rymple, K.C.Y.O., U.R.S.A., Brjnrsenting the 
Board of Trustees. 

W. A. Mi-nro. D.Litt. tV. G. C. Hanna. O.B.F.. C.A. 

Ian G. Lindsay. James Cerle. LL.D.. F.S.A. 

Alexander (). Cerle. C.V.O.. LL.D., i Thomas Tnnes of Learney. Albanv 
F.S.A. i Herald. 

J. M. Davidson. O.B.E.. F.C.I.S. David Kobicrtson. M.A., LL.B.. S.S.C.. 

Professor J. Duncan Mackik. M.C., ! .T.P. 

M. A. 
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Secretaries. 

Douglas P. Mac-lagan. W.S. , Angus Graham. M.A.. F.S.A. 

For Foreign Correspondence. 

Professor V. Gordon Ciiilde. D.Litt.. Professor AV. M. ('alder. M.A.. LL.I).. 
D.Sc.. F.B.A.. F.P.S.A. F.B.A. 

Treasurer. 

J. Bolam Johnson. C.A. 

Curators of the Museum. 

James S. Richardson, j Ian A. Richmond. M.A.. F.S.A. 

Curator of Coins. 

Robert Kerr. ALA. 

Librarian. 

W. Dovglas Simpson. ALA.. D.Litt. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellow*: Stephen 
Charles de Laneey Aitchison: Henry Frederick Ashton. J.P.: Rev. Janies B. P. 
Bulloch. B.D.: Janie* Russell Crawford: John Donald. L.I.O.B.: James 
Fletcher. J.P.: R. I. Greenblatt. L.R.C.P.. L.R.C.S.. L.R.F. P.S.Glas. : 1). G. 
Henderson: Edward Henderson: Walter R. Humphries. ALA. (lion*.): Pastor 
Al. C. S. .Johnston: Lt.-Col. Harold Andrew Balvaird Lawson: Peter Neil 
AIcFarlane. F.R.S.E.: Rev. John Alaeintyre. Af.A.. B.I).: William J. Alackav: 
F. Severne Maekenna. AT. A.. AT.B.: Duncan Alacpher*on : I). Kenne th Alii is; 

Captain George No*-. L.D.S.. R . F. P.S.( Gin*.) : William Thomas Palmer. F.R.G.S.: 
Geoffrey .Martin Rhodes. B.AjOxon.). LL.B.: Ali*s Alarsali Ross. Al.A.: Frank 
Russell: lan Robert Russell. Al.A. (Hons. Hist.): William AIcNab Stark: .John 
Sommerville: A. Clark Stephenson. AI.B.. Cli.B.: William Watt. C.E. 

The Secretary read the following Li*t of .Members deceased since the last 
.Annual .Meeting: Honorary Fellows — Professor Marcellin Houle: Air* Arthur 
Strong. C.B.H.. Al.A.. LL.I).. Litt.l).. F.S.A. C oirrs/ioniltny Member David 
Tait. Fellows The Countess Vincent Baillet dc Latour: Captain Robert 
Greenbill Black, late I.A.: Rev. I' 1 . Odo Blundell: William Brough: Robert 
Lockhart Bryden: Rev. John A. Fameron. ALA.. I!. I).. Hon. C.F.: .John 
Douglas Boswell Campbell. \\.S.: Alfred AA.t’ox: 'I'hoinas Crockett . AI .A.. 1). Litt . : 
Hugh Davidson: Arthur Hope Drummond Dixon: Colonel George Ilenrv 
Edington. T.D.. D.L.. Al.D.. D.Sc., F.F.P.S.: John T. Ewen. O.B.E.. I!. Sc.. 
F.R.S.E.: Thomas Wilson Fish. J.P.. Al.lnst.N.A.: John Hamilton: Walter B. 
Harris; John Reid Hewison: Janie* lfoult, F. R. Hist .S. : 'I'hoinas Maule ( iuthrie : 
William Ingram. K.C., D.F.C.; Captain William Henry Knowles. F.S.A.: 

P. A. Leitch. AL. Inst. C.E. ; Gordon Nasmyth .Mackintosh: .James Mel .intock, 
•J.P.; Rev. Thomas Aliller; George Duncan Paterson; Aliss H. AL Leslie 
Paterson ; John Robertson. J . I*. ; Kenneth Sanderson, AA’.S. : William B. Shaw 
F.R.Hist .Soe. ; Thomas H. Vale: Professor S. P. A arrna; AV. Pereival Westell! 
F.L.S., F.R.S.A.; Rev. S. Gordon F. Wilson. 
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The Secretary read the following Report by the Council on the affairs 
of the Society: — 

The Council beg to submit to the Fellows of the Society their Report 
for the year ending 30tli November 1943. 

Fellowship . — The total number of Fellows on the Roll at 
30tli November 1942 was ...... 887 

At 30th November 1943 the number was .... 846 

being a decrease of . . . . . .41 

The number of new Fellows added to the roll during the year was 22, 
while 34 died, 9 resigned, and 20 allowed their membership to lapse. 
Considering the times through which we are passing, it is a cause for 
congratulation that the number of Fellows should be so well maintained. 

Proceedings . — Volume LXXYII of the Proceedings is in the press. It 
contains 8 papers dealing with subjects dating from prehistoric to post- 
mediaeval times, together with a number of Notes reporting finds of 
archaeological interest and importance. 

The Museum . — The number of acquisitions during the year was 366, 
of which 363 were donations and 3 were purchases. The outstanding 
additions assignable to early periods are a stone axe of quartzite found at 
Nearliouse. Orkney, and presented by Mr 'Walter (1. Orant. F.S.A.Scot. ; 
a polished axe of porpliyritic greenstone from Berwickshire, presented by 
Mr R. H. Dodds: a beaker urn of clay found in a cist at Boghead Farm, 
Pitsligo. Aberdeenshire, given by Mrs Helen Simpson, Moss-side. Rathen ; 
and an encrusted cinerary urn found at Melgund Muir. Aberlenmo. Angus, 
presented by Mr Stewart A. Smith. Relics from a late Viking house at 
Freswick Links, excavated by Professor V. G. Childe. were donated by 
Admiral Sir Edwyn Alexander Sinclair. G.C.B.: and a socketed spear-head 
of iron, of Viking type, from North l ist. by Mr George Beveridge. 

The majority of the objects acquired by donation during the past year 
belong to a late period, and the most important is a bequest of six early 
Scottish silver spoons by Mr George Henderson. A collection of over 
three hundred (iiinmunion Tokens was presented by Mrs Goalen. and a 
leaden bulla of Pope Honorius 111, found near Inchaffray Abbey, by 
Mr V. S. T. (.'alder. F.S.A.Scot. 

Some interesting bygones were given, and these included an eighteenth- 
century sampler: a "minishing" glass, also of the eighteenth century: 
two archery scoring-cards, in use about a hundred years ago. and a 
“pricker" for marking the cards, presented by Miss Maria Stewart; a 
military gorget of the time of George 1, presented by Mr .James S. 
Richardson, F.S.A.Scot.; and fishing tackle, comprising landing-nets with 
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whalebone frames, fishing reels, horse-hair lines, and hooks of salmon flies, 
in use about 1870. presented by Sheriff Drown. E.S.A.Scot. 

The Library. — Additions to the Library amounted to 20 volumes 
acquired by donation and 4 by purchase. 

Exchange of publications is still maintained with Allied and neutral 
countries, although occasionally with some difficulty. 

The blocks in possession of the Society have recently been re-arranged, 
four new cases having been acquired for this purpose. 

Rhincl Lectureship. — The Rhind Lectures for 1943 were given by our 
Honorary Fellow. Mr O. G. S. Crawford . F.S.A.. his subject being "The 
Topography of Roman Scotland." The lectures for 1944 are to be given 
by Professor Y. G. Childe on a subject connected with Prehistoric Scotland. 

The Gunning Fellowship. — No award was made for 1943. 

The Chalmers- Jervise Prize. — This prize was not advertised. 

(Signed) \Y. MACK AY MACKENZIE. 

Vice-President. 

Dr Alexander O. Curie moved the adoption of the Report and the 
motion was seconded by Mr W. G. C. Hanna. O.B.E., C.A. 

It was also moved by Mr James S. Richardson and seconded by 
Mr W. G. C. Hanna that representation should be made to the proper 
authorities with a view to having the St Andrew's flag flown from all 
Government buildings in Scotland on Saint Andrew’s Day. The suggestion 
met with the unanimous approval of the meeting. 

Dr Alexander O. Curie proposed a vote of thanks to Professor V. G. 
Childe for the valuable work he had done for the Society and as Editor 
of the Proceedings. This was seconded by Mr James S. Richardson, and 
the meeting thereupon accorded a hearty vote of thanks to Professor 
Childe. 

Professor Childe thanked the meeting for their kind appreciation of his 
services and said the Society was equally indebted to the members of the 
Editorial Committee who must remain anonymous. 
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I. 

UNRECORDED MICROLITHS FROM TEXTSMUIR, DEESIDE, 
AND CULBIN. By A. D. LACAILLE, F.S.A., F.S.A.Scot. 

Read February 5. 1944. 

For long Birkwood, Banchory, on the right bank of the Dee, stood 
out as the most northerly point in the distribution of microliths in the 
British Isles. Recently, however, it has been determined that small stone 
implements dressed in microlitliic style occur even farther north. The 
following are the principal which have been noted : Some artifacts from 
Inclimarlo Cottage on the left bank of the Dee at Banchory 1 ; micro-burins 
from the Culbin Sands, Moray 2 : a few steeply trimmed tools from Freswick 
Bay, Caithness 3 : knives and points with battered backs from the Orkneys. 4 

The specimens from Inclimarlo Cottage and Culbin proclaim that the 
classic Tardenoisian method of dividing Hakes was practised at botli places. 
But there is as yet no evidence north of the Moray Firth that Hakes were 
so treated, although the distinctive implements bear characteristic steep 
trimming. 

Tentsmuir Sands. Fife. 

Sparse as it is, the distribution of microliths beyond the Dee emphasizes 
their absence from the North Sea basin between the valley of that river 
and the region south of Forth. Up to date the few microliths found in 
East Lothian. 5 and near Westruther, Berwickshire. 6 were the only links 
between the prolific Tweedside grounds and north-east Scotland. 

M icroliths from the Tentsnmir Sands. Fife, now help to bridge the gap. 
A few specimens from here are housed in the Dundee Public Museum, 
and an important group is preserved in the University Museum. St Andrews. 
The first lot. which I noticed several years ago, was seen to include forms 
characteristic enough to permit me to add Tentsnmir to maps 7 showing 
the diffusion of microliths in Scotland. The other 1 identified in the 
summer of 1911 following Professor V. Gordon Childe’s advice that I 
should examine the collection of stone implements in the care of Professor 
D. Waterston. I shall first describe this series, reserving to later pages 

1 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. lxx. (1935-30), pp. 420 and 434. 

2 Ibid., vol. lxxvi. (1041-42), pp. 103 IT. 

3 Trans. Gins. Arch. Soc., vol. ix., pt. l. (1037), p. 03. 

4 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. lxix. (1034-35), pp. 251—02. 

5 Ibid., vol. lxi. (1020-27). p. 327. 

6 Proc. Berwickshire Sat. Club , vol. xv. (1804— 05), p. 108. 

7 E.ij. in Trans. Glas. Arch. Soc., \ol. ix., pt. i. (1037), p. 57 ; Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. lxxv. (1940-41), 
p. 83. 
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comments on some specimens sent me recently by Mr Edwin D. Stnrrock, 
Dundee. 

Time has not altered the Tentsmuir implements (fie-. 1 . Nos. 1—19). 
They art* manufactured in brownish and grey Hint, except No. 17 which is 
of chalcedony. The good quality of the stone allowed of that delicate 
treatment which is well expressed in the products. 

The series includes no tiny objects. Most of its components compare 
in size with the larger specimens produced at our principal microlithic 
sites. It comprises types rarely noticed in Scotland. Some of these 
testify to the survival and diffusion of certain ancient forms: others throw 
light on methods of manufacture. Common tool-types occur, but they 
deserve attention because of their workmanship. The artifacts make up 
an outstanding group of pure Mesolithic facies, and the first to be illus- 
trated from a region which should provide much information on the early 
colonization of Scotland. 

The Imluslnj . — Blades struck from well-flaked cores were the mainstay 
of the Tentsmuir microlithic folk. Although I am unable to figure 
examples of cores, yet I have seen enough flint pebble-tools from Tentsmuir 
to give me reason to believe that the raw stone consisted of small nodules 
from a local boulder clay of the North Sea drifts. The untreated blades 
Nos. 1—3 are characteristic of the material that was worked up into 
implements. 

The set figured in the first row shows a passage from the plain blade. 
No. 1. to the retouched symmetrical penknife form. No. 2 is injured by 
use on the right edge. Both long margins of No. 3. the left convex near 
the extremity and the right concave, bear traces of utilization. A well- 
defined implement is represented by No. 4. slightly worn on the left but 
steeply dressed down the upper part of the opposite side. In No. 5 is an 
even more shapely object and one unusually large of its kind. It is 
abruptly and delicately trimmed on the right edge, near the upper end. 
Its constricted base was achieved by very careful working on both sides. 

The best represented form is the blade ending in a point produced by 
obliquely trimming the upper part of one edge, tin* left in the case of 
Nos. 0-9. In No. 10 the same side was retouched but at the lower end, 
which is actually slighter than the upper. On account of this, and because 
the bulb of percussion has been almost entirely removed by the secondary 
working, the specimen may justifiably be turned up and viewed as figured. 

No. 11 is classed with all its foregoing retouched companions, hut both 
its convex edges are blunted and it is fashioned in a thicker piece of flint. 
Micro-burin technique accounted for the division of the flake. 

The row Nos. 12-15 is composed of implements dressed on the whole 
of one or more edges. The first (No. 12) is improvised in a waste spall. 
No. 13, brought to a point by oblique trimming, is also finely dressed along 
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the left almost clown to its base. The secondary working involves more 
of the bulbar surface than of the edge proper. 

From its appearance No. 14 might be regarded as a true geometric 
form. But it is in fact a point obliquely blunted at both ends made in 
a complete flake. Its companion. No. 15, also triangular but trimmed 
along all its edges, belongs to the same category. While retouch on 
No. 15 has hardly impaired the bulb of percussion, it has left but the 
scantiest vestiges of the swelling in ‘No. 14. 

The petaloicl flake No. 10 was made to serve as a sicle-scraper by steeply 
dressing one of its convex edges. Similar retouch was applied to the 
upper part of the oblique right edge of the tliickish hake No. 17. With 
inverse trimming along its opposite edge the treatment produced a sort 
of compound tool, not unlike the obliquely trimmed points. These two 
pieces may be compared with No. 18. The fine steep dressing upon this 
small scraper on the end of a truncated hake equals that of any other 
artifact figured here. 

Some selected unaltered hints (fig. 2. Nos. 1-3) from Tentsmuir. found 
by the late Mr Alexr. Hutcheson, F.S.A.Seot., and now preserved by 
the Dundee Naturalists’ Society, are noteworthy for their shapes. They 
are trimmed in the same way as the foregoing objects, with which they may 
presumably be ranged. No. 1 is an exceptionally wide llake-implement 
of dark material, its right edge obliquely and steeply dressed. On its 
nether face considerable wear of the long edges is seen, and also the bold 
retouch of the short margin next the bulb of percussion. The butt has • 
also received attention. In the broad piece No. 2. grey hint, the short 
upper edge on the right bears fine dressing, and part of the bulbar swelling 
has been treated from underneath. The long edges of this example are 
injured by use. A third specimen, No. 3, fawn cliertv hint, its obliquely 
blunted right edge meeting the opposite and equally abruptly dressed edge 
in a thick working point, may have served as a graver. Its lower end has 
heen truncated and carefully retouched. 

Technology . — Most of the retouched forms in the Tentsmuir microlithic 
industry are worked in complete ( i.e . bulb- bearing) flakes. Thus, they are 
executed in the simple Upper Paleolithic tradition of abruptly dressed 
hake-tools. 

In the implements made in complete flakes the bulb of percussion is 
low, probably because the parent flakes or blades were detached from the 
core by means of a hardwood or bone punch. That the flanks of such bulbs 
werc> very easily eliminated by the blunting process appears in fig. 1. 
Nos. 10 and 14, and fig. 2. No. 2. 

Some objects show that specialized methods of preparing hakes were 
practised also. They throw additional light on our stone industries and 
help to place the Tentsmuir series. Thus, the perfect micro-burin, fig. 1, 
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No. 19. and the finished implement, fig. 1, X o. 11, made in a section of flint 
obtained from a flake by micro-burin technique, prove that a method 
peculiar to Tardenoisian culture was adopted at Tentsmuir. 



1~3. Tentsmuir; 

4~5. Stannergate. 

Fig. 2. Nos. 1-3. Abruptly retouched implements from Tentsmuir Sands. Nos. 4-5. Artifacts 
found stratified in early post-glacial raised beach, Stannergate. 

Another way of dividing flakes is evidenced by the obliquely trimmed 
point, fig. 1. No. 9. and the end-scraper, fig. 1. No. 18. Both are executed 
in bulbless flakes which have faceted butts. The basal scars indicate that 
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these flakes were cut by a process believed to he cognate with micro-burin 
technique and very like that followed to-day in the English gun-flint 
industry. 1 

Even in their original state the parent Hakes of Nos. 9 and 18 were 
too short to he snapped across a predetermined line. Inquiries and ex- 
perimentation. however, show that they must have been sliced by the 
method recaptured by 31. Ed. Yignard. Paris. 2 His experiments were 
suggested by a study of truncated flakes of Levallois facies and waste 
from his second archaeological level at Sebil. I pper Egypt. These relics 
would show that the prehistoric knapper's aim was to reduce the thick 
butts of the Hakes. 

The procedure is described in detail by Yignard. who regards it as the 
forerunner of the full micro-burin technique evidenced in the later horizon 
at Sebil. The treatment indicated by the Egyptian and Scottish specimens 
consisted in placing the Hake bulbar face upward with the required line of 
separation across a ridged anvil, and striking it centrally with a pointed 
hammer upon the spring of the bulb. 

Just as micro-burins resulting from the division of Hakes were discarded 
by the artisan, so were the fragments from the refining of flake-butts. 
Yignard’s descriptions and figured examples of characteristic waste butt- 
ends from Sebil are answered by small scarred Hake-fragments I have identi- 
fied in the late Rev. Dr. Win. Edgar's collection from Ballantrae. Ayrshire. 

Cultural Affinities. — I’nfortunately, it is not known in what conditions 
the Tentsmuir implements were discovered. But whether or not we are 
confronted with surface-finds, the aspect of the whole group is new to 
Scottish prehistory. 

The absence of true geometric shapes, the preponderance of obliquely 
trimmed blades anil the lack of diminutive microliths rank the Tentsmuir 
set with Mr Francis Buckley’s non-geometric or "broad blade" industries of 
the Peimines. 3 Around Huddersfield, Yorkshire, these comprise precisely 
the same forms, with the obliquely trimmed blade predominant as at 
Tentsmuir. In both regions the simple yet characteristically dressed cml- 
scraper is found, and also the micro-burin and artifacts which can be 
connected with it. There is every reason to believe that the non-geometric 
industries of the Pennines are earlier than the geometric. 4 Also, the former 
are manifestly related to the lower Zouhoven industry of Belgium, which 
antedates the final Tardenoisian of that country with its rich geometric 
element. The early Zouhoven industry closely resembles the more ancient 
Remouchamps industry, 5 an immediate successor of the Magd ale nia-n. 

1 Antiquity, 1037, pp. 201-7. 

2 Compte Rendu, Xu me Congres Prehistoriquc de France. 1031, pp. 66-10G. 

3 A Mirrolithic Industry of the Pennine Chain. Related to the Tardenoisian of Belgium (1024). 

4 J. d. L>. Clark, The Ale sol it hie Age in Britain , 1032, p. 24. 

* J E. Rahii*, L' Habitat Tardenoisien des Orottes de Remouchamps (1021). 
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Naturally, some forms common in Magdalenian industries persisted in 
the Tardenoisian. An example is the knife or point abruptly dressed along 
one edge, and sometimes provided with a sort of tang, the implement 
suggesting La Ciravette and even earlier ancestry. At Reniouchamps the 
obliquely trimmed point is well represented. There, too, occurs the end- 
scraper of Upper Palaeolithic type with its minimal dressing. 

Analogies exist in Britain where Upper Palaeolithic culture developed 
along evolved Aurignacian lines as the Oreswellian 1 after the peak of the 
New Drift glaciation ( W urm II). It is well established by now that the 
origins of the earliest known Scottish culture lie mainly in the Creswellian . 2 
Flourishing contemporaneously with the Magda Ionian of France, the 
Creswellian of England, however, was only feebly reinforced by the 
Continental culture. 

Some La Ciravette forms prevalent in the English Aurignacian survived 
with obliquely trimmed points or blades in the Creswellian. Degenerate 
perhaps but still very similar, some of these implement forms also occur 
in early post -Upper Paleolithic levels in the Creswell Crags type-stations, 
north-east Derbyshire . 3 Comparable knives or points and the obliquely 
trimmed point on the broad blade were produced farther north as the early 
Mesolithic culture spread. Beyond the Pennine* they are well represented 
in the English non-geometric assemblages as far as Northumberland . 4 
Thence they extended up the Tweed valley and northward. 

In Scotland penknife forms appear constantly in microlitlue series. 
Obliquely trimmed points are rare, however, although a few occur in 
our early Mesolithic assemblages in the raised beach at Campbeltown . 3 
Examples have also been picked up in Tweedside and Deeside with later 
Tardenoisian types and a sprinkling of geometric shapes. At Tentsmuir, 
however, the old penknife form and the obliquely trimmed point predominate 
without any admixture of advanced ingredients. 

The Tentsmuir series can be no more accurately dated than our surface- 
found microlitlue collections. Nevertheless, its facies is definitely earlier 
than that of these groups which are marked by their developed elements, 
and which include very few of the forms distinguishing the Tentsmuir 
range. However, some of the Deeside finds are suggestive, namely the 
untrimmed blades, micro-burins and related objects yielded by excavation 
in tin* low river terrace at Birkwood. Banchory. B They compare with the 
basic materials from the Tentsmuir Sands. 

1 I). A. K. (ini rod. The Ppjur Pahvohttnr Age ni Britain. 1020, p. 104. 

- Proc. Sue. Ant. Seal.. \<>1. Ixxv. (1040-41). p. SO. 

3 Summarized by (lariud. op. cit .. supra, pp. 122-50. 

4 Summarized by Clark, op. cit.. supra, pp. 28-20. 

r> Proc. Sue. Ant. Scot., vol. Ixxv. (10 10- 11). p. To. 

b Ibid., vol. Ixx. (1035-30). pp. 423. 420-30. and fig?. 3. 
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The Distribetxox of Mickouths. 

Researches will doubtless show that TardenoLiau strains passed from 
the east of Scotland into Clydesdale and so to the west by the long open 
Biggar Ga 1 1 and or by the Central Plain. Howbeit. early Tardenoisian 
elements reached Ivintyre by the Early Atlantic climatic phase as the post- 
glacial sea was encroaching upon the land. 1 Hence, they could have 
spread in Scotland earlier than was formerly thought. But they could 
hardly have become widely distributed until the land had emerged after 
the maximum marine transgression in Late Atlantic times. 

By the time the great estuaries had shrunk Tardenoisian culture was 
well developed. Its evolved types spread, either as absorbed elements of 
more advanced cultures, or fairly pure as the kit of small communities 
whose environment compelled their members to live as simple Mesolithic 
food-gatherers. 

One cannot yet say if Tentsmuir was but a backwater reached late by 
traditions of early Tardenoisian culture or if it was the seat of early 
post-glacial industries. The second alternative does not seem untenable 
because traces of early occupation have been found in lower Firth of 
Tay localities. These indications consist of a kitchen-midden with flint 
artifacts from deposits of the raised beach (Littorina) near Dundee. 2 

In common with other Scottish littoral sandy tracts Tentsmuir has 
yielded relics testifying to long occupation. 3 At or near several such sites 
Mesolithic forms occur, some stratified. As similar conditions are more 
than hinted in the Tay estuary, it is thought investigations at Tentsmuir 
should be rewarded. This seems the more probable when it is remembered 
that routes from the south to the Tay basin were not fraught with greater 
diffieidties than those leading to the west and south-west. 

It has been suggested that the Oban hybrid culture of Late Atlantic 
times, typically represented in caves and shell-mounds related to the 
so-called 25-foot (Littorina) raised beach, caused the Tardenoisian to be 
concentrated in Scotland south of the Firth of Forth. 4 The writer, however, 
has not enough confidence to endorse this view because the wide field is as 
yet virtually unexplored. Nevertheless, the evidence available shows that 
microlithic developments in the south-west and west differ somewhat from 
those in the east. The study of these developments on the Atlantic side of 

1 Pror. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. lxxv. (1940-11), p. 70. 

2 Ibid., vol. xiii. (187S-79), pp. 303-7; ibid., vol. xx. (1885-80), pp. 166-69. 

I have examined the flints found stratified inside the raised beach at Stannorgate by Mr Allan 
Mathewvm. Being atypical they are disappointing, although indicative of a real industry. One 
(fig. 2, No. 4) is a nodule evidently taken from a drift deposit, and struck probably to test the material. 
Its counterparts abound in the Mesolithic assemblages of Campbeltown. The other (fig. 2, No. 5), a 
broken corticed and apparently peat-stained flake, resembles the delicate Mesolithic examples of 
soutli-western Scotland and Northern Ireland. 

3 Pror. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xxxix. (19i»l-.j), pp. 345-19. 

1 Hallam L. Movius, jun., The Irish Stone Age, 1942, p. 193. 
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the great water-parting belongs properly to a wide survey of the Hiberno- 
Scottish province and its early post-glacial cultures. But it may be said 
now that, whereas in this region mierolitlis seem rather to occur as products 
of comprehensive industries ranging from our early Mesolithic to Bronze 
Age, in the North Sea basin they appear usually in groups of fairly pure 
Tardenoisian facies. This suggests a slow infiltration of these cultural 
elements into the confined western province 1 by a few possible routes 
such as were afforded by cols and the Central Plain. 

Our knowledge of Tardenoisian facies in the North Sea basin, amplified 
by the Tentsmuir artifacts, is added to by a few more specimens from 
this extensive region. How these compare with the objects already 
discussed appears from the drawings and the comments which follow. 


Inchmarlo Cottage. Banchory. 

Mic-roliths of the same order as that so well represented on the right 
bank of the Dee around Birkwood, Banchory, occur also on the left bank 
of the river at Inchmarlo Cottage, upstream and two miles west of Birk- 
wood. The examples figured (fig. 3, 

Nos. 1-4) are a selection of typical 
products found in scrapings from 
rabbit-burrows and banks above the 
Dee. 2 This set consists of a utilized 
blade, No. 1, such as would have 
been struck from a core like No. 2: 
a narrow blade. No. 3. blunted on 
the left edge; and No. 4, a character- 
istically dressed diminutive triangle. 

These discoveries supplement Miss 
H. M. Leslie Paterson's finds opposite 
Birkwood and Miss M. Outranks 
near Inchmarlo Cottage. 3 The occur- 
rence of all these delicate flints in the 
Banchory area on both banks sug- 
gests that systematic inquiry will 
show that the Dee valley, particularly 
the lower reaches, is not less fruitful 
than Tweedside. 

Cflbin Sands. Moray*. 

A recent sorting of small lots < if unclassified flints in the Lewis Abbott 
Collection, now owned by the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, 
London, brought to light some interesting items. 




Fig. 3. Series representing a micro litliie industry 
from Inchmarlo Cottage, Banchory. 


These increase the list 


1 C'f. Sir Cyril Fox, The Personality of Britain. 1033, p. 27. 

2 Proe. Sue. Ant. Scot., vol. Ixx. (1933-30), p. 434. 


2 Ibid., vol. Ixx. (1935-30), p. 420. 
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of microliths from sandy sites beyond Banchory. They consist of docu- 
mented specimens from the Culbin Sands which Abbott secured about the 
beginning of tliis century. 

W hen the writer described the micro-burins from Culbin he stated 1 that, 
although they were then the only pointers to mierolithic industry from the 

£ 

U 
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o 



i*ig. 4. Mierolithic industry from Culbin Sands. 

locality, they proved that Tardenoisian technique had been practised here. 
This fact is further upheld by the examples which can now be grouped 
with the micro-burin-'. 

All the artifacts from tin* Culbin Sands are fashioned in the excellent 
Hint of north-east Scotland. The retouched specimens, fig. 4. Nos. 1. 2. 
and 4. like the micro-burins. Nos. 5 and (i. are of light material, now slightly 
altered and sand-glazed. No. 3 is of red flint and unchanged. 

The diminutive points. Nos. 1 and 2. are blunted down the right and 
left edges respectively and minutely trimmed on the opposite margin. 
Viewed from the angle of technology these objects art* instructive. Both 
are executed in the upper ends of narrow blades cut by micro-burin 
technique. This is clearly proved by the small negative facet at their 
lower end. In No. 1 this scar is partly dressed down, but entirely spared 
in No. 2. 

1 Proc. Soc. Ant . Scot., \ol. lxxvi. (1911-42), p. 114, fn. 
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No. 3. though slightly injured at the ends, is recognizable as a steeply 
dressed rod. As one of the commonest microlithic forms, it can be paired 
with the similarly treated narrow thin blade. No. 4. This wants the tip 
but retains the bulb of percussion. 


Conclusions. 

The representative specimens from the left bank of the Dee near 
Inchmarlo Cottage obviously rank with the classic Birkwood collection. 
Although this assemblage, as we know, includes a few early Tardenoisian 
types, vet it is essentially one of weLi-developed forms. In this respect it 
resembles the Tweedside groups, its facies, like theirs, being purer and 
earlier than that of the Shewalton (Ayrshire) series. 

Counterparts of the Culbin Sands microlitlis occur in the Deeside and 
Tweed valley collections. On the score of typology, therefore, it may be 
said that the Culbin industry is more advanced than that represented by 
the Tentsmuir “broad blade” products. It may be classed with the 
“narrow blade” industries of Great Britain, which include geometric 
shapes. 

The writer's conviction that researches should furnish fresh evidence 
of Tardenoisian penetration in the North Sea basin north of the Firth of 
Forth is not based solely on the artifacts reviewed above. It is founded 
also on a consideration of regional topography. This offered relatively 
easy land-routes to valley and coastal sites of the kind favoured by our 
microlitli-users in Scotland south of Forth. Both banks of the Dee and 
the Culbin region possessed their respective attractions. Hence, it may 
be supposed that some comparable intermediate localities were occupied 
by these folk. This seems the more probable since sites beyond Culbin 
testify to the farther northward march of microlith manufacturers and 
Mesolithic culture. 

When Mesolithic strains first appeared beyond the Forth estuary and 
wliat wore their associations are questions which can only be answered 
bv the investigation of sites likely to provide dating factors. Geology, 
supplemented by chance archaeological finds, long ago indicated the lines 
researches should follow. Upon the foundations laid down by the pioneers, 
geologists and pakeobotanists have gradually built up the background of 
our earliest known cultures, but with little aid from the archaeologist. 
Still, the success attending methodical inquiry in our part of the Hiberno- 
Scottish Mesolithic cultural province points to what could assuredly he 
achieved by close collaboration in the almost untouched field of the North 
Sea basin, which offers unrivalled scope for the study of early post-glacial 
conditions. 
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II. 

MACE-HEADS OF "CUSHION” TAPE IN BRITAIN. 

By W. J. GIBSON, C.B.E., F.S.A.Scot. 

lirful Frbruunj 5. 1944. 

The perforated stone mace-heads of the Bronze Age show an interesting 
variety of forms, which fall into a number of fairly well-defined groups. 
In 1925 Mr Reginald A. Smith described and discussed the various shapes, 
and put forward a systematic classification of the main types. 1 One of 
the classes dealt with was that known as tin* "cushion" type. 

Among certain prehistoric relics from the Outer Hebrides exhibited 
to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in 1931 was a specimen of this 
type of mace-head which had been found in the Tsle of Lewis under five 
feet of peat. In a note on the exhibit I made comment on the distinctive 
and specific nature of this type of implement, and on its peculiar geographical 
distribution in Britain. 2 I have since given further attention to these 
points with the aim of examining more fully the details of shape and its 
variation in this type, the materials used and the limits of distribution: 
and of determining, if possible, the place of its origin and the purpose it 
was intended to serve. 

T1 le number of specimens in British collections is extremely limited. 

1 K. A. .Smith, “The Perforated Axr-hammerc, of Britain,” Archwologia , vol. lxxv. p. 77. 

: Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. lxviii. p. 430. 
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I have been able so far to trace only some 39. Twenty-six of these, 
through the courtesy of their custodians, I have had the opportunity of 
handling and measuring, and although the investigation cannot at present 
be completed owing to the circumstances of the war. it has seemed desirable 
that the details so far obtained should be recorded. 

This further investigation has again emphasized the remarkably definite 
and clear-cut nature of the' type. Not only is extraordinary fineness and 
accuracy of craftsmanship a constant feature, but at least a dozen specific 
characters, in dimensions, shape, and relation of parts, are invariably 
present. Some of these specific features are so unexpectedly subtle in 
refinements of detail as to be appreciated only after careful examination 
of the actual specimens (PI. I). 

The investigation has also confirmed the peculiarly extensive, and at 
the same time the restricted, character of the distribution of the typo. 
Before discussing this, however, it will be well to describe the peculiarities 
of shape and material of the existing specimens. 

Shape . — The form may be described generally as an oblong of pillow 
shape with convex curvature of sides, ends, and faces, and having at right 
angles to the faces a perforated cylindrical haft-hole, drilled with parallel 
sides (as contrasted with the hour-glass form in the perforated implements 
of the Neolithic culture). The ends are not sharp-edged but blunted by 
intentional rounding. The longitudinal section is a long ellipse, and the 
transverse section at any part a short ellipse. All these curvatures are 
extraordinarily exact. A curious refinement of the form, noticeable in 
careful examination, is a slight difference in the curvature of the two faces: 
one face is slightly more convex than the other, giving the implement a 
dorsal and a ventral aspect. This difference was of measurable amount 
in 20 of the specimens examined, probable in 4. and doubtful in 2. As 
regards breadth, all the complete specimens measured laid one end narrower 
than the other, and the drilled haft-hole in all of them was nearer the 
narrower end. 

The condition of the surviving specimens varies greatly. Some are as 
perfect as when they passed from the craftsmen's hands: others have 
suffered from exposure in the soil and show surfaces roughened by uneven 
weathering. Few show signs of use. In these few the (aids are battered, 
probably by secondary use after their original purpose (whatever it was) 
had passed out of folk-memory. Of the 39 traced. 12 are broken (in some 
cases across the haft-hole), only half or less of the original length remaining. 
All specimens of the type are of relatively small dimensions, the largest 
less than 0 inches in length. Putting aside those of which the imperfect 
condition precluded exact measurement. Hi complete specimens (of which 
detailed particulars are tabulated below) gave the following dimensions. 
The range in length was from 9-3 to 14-5 cm., with an average of 11-8 cm. 

vol. lxxviii. 2 
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The length as a rule is about 21 times the greatest breadth. 1 which averages 
4-5 cm. There is rather more variation in the greatest thickness, which 
ranges from 2-8 to 3-8 cm., with an average of 3-3 cm. The diameter of 
the cylindrical haft-hole ranges from 1-4 to 2-2 cm., with an average of 
l-7o cm. A typical specimen of medium size in perfect condition had a 
weight of 9 ounces. 

]'uriaHons . — Variations in shape seemed - worth considering, as a 
possible means of grouping some of the specimens. It has already been 
stated that the type is extremely definite, all the different points of design 
having been most carefully attended to in the making. In plan, one or 
two specimens have less rounding than others in the angles of the ends: 
and one specimen, from the Thames at Hammersmith, is rather wider in 
proportion to its length than the others. Outside these very slight 
differences only one easily recognized variation of shape occurs. This is 
in the position of the greatest breadth. In most of the specimens this is 
at or near the middle of the length, but in five of those examined it is at 
the wider end. These hail respectively from Skaill. Grind, and Orphir. 
all in Orkney, from Fife, and from the Thames. Further, the dimensions 
of three of these specimens show a surprising uniformity. These, taken to 
the nearest millimetre, are as follows: — 


Specimen. 


Total 
Length in 
( VntimeTres. 


Greatest 

Breadth. 


Length from 

Greatest Diameter of narrower Had 
Thickness. Haft-hole. to nearer 

Edge of 1 1 ole. 


ll-:» Mi 3-8 

|l-7 | 

:>•:>> 


1 1 


! Ml Hi 3-3 

1-8 

Hi 

ll-:> Hi 3-S 

1 -8 

.Vi 


The exactness of the agreement here in so many points seems too dost' to 
be a matter of chance. The three specimens, one is inclined to assume, 
must have come from the hands of the same maker, or have been fashioned 
by close copying of an identical model. Yet A is from Skaill. in Orkney. 
B was found in a cairn in Fife, and C in the Thames at Mortlake. All 
three* are math* of a compact dark-green stone, though not, I think, identical 

1 There is one marked exception to this — the small “cushion” mace-head found by Lt.-t’ol. W. 
flaw ley m liis excavation of Stonehenge in 1921 [Ant, Jour., vol. v. p. 33). Of this specimen, the 
dimensions, kindly supplied by Mr Frank Stevens, are as follows: length 5-0 cm., greatest breadth 
3-S cm., greatest thickness 2-5 cm. 
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in material. All are most accurately finished, and the craftsmanship, 
including’ the difficult drilling' of the liaft-hole. is excellent. 

Material . — As regards the material used, hard crystalline rocks have 
been invariably chosen. Oneiss. granite, porphyry, and various schists 
and igneous rocks are among those represented — all hard stones, and 
capable of fine polish. A preference on the whole seems to have been 
shown for green of various shades from grey to olive, sometimes relieved 
by crystals of darker minerals, such as augite and hornblende. Some 
specimens have the ground colour varied by greenish streaks or veins, 
probably of serpentine or chlorite. The natural colour- banding in some 
has been used to the best advantage for ornamental effect by the workman's 
direction of cutting. In sharp contrast with the green or dark colour that 
is usual, three examples, one from Caithness and two from the Thames, 
are transversely banded in black and white. The bearing of the selection 
of the rock material on the problem of distribution will be considered later. 

Craftsmanship . — As already indicated, the fine quality of the craftsman- 
ship put on these mace-heads is notable. The uniformity of the shape, 
with its careful observance of all the special features already pointed out, 
the accuracy of the dimensions, and the fine surface finish, all emphasize 
the care and skill bestowed by the makers. In particular one is struck, 
in measuring the specimens, with the unusually fine workmanship displayed 
in the drilling of the haft-hole. This, as said, is a cylindrical boring at 
right angles to the faces, and the exactness of its parallel sides is most 
striking. Whilst archaeologists agree as to the skill shown in the boring 
of the hole, and accept its parallel-sidedness as presumptive evidence of 
Bronze Age date, they differ as to the nature of the boring tool —reed, 
wood, bone, or metal — used. “Rotatory abrasion"’ with a tubular instru- 
ment seems indicated by unfinished examples of other types of perforated 
axe-hammers . 1 To some observers a metallic tool is likely, though, in view 
of the perfection of Egyptian stonework executed with an abrasive but no 
metal tools, it is by no means proven. The “trueness’" of the work, when 
the toughness and varying hardness of the material are considered, is 
remarkable'. In the best specimens there is no measurable difference in 
the diameter of the hole throughout. In measuring them one finds that 
they fully warrant the admiration expressed by several arelueologists for 
“the perfect boring of such hard stone." 2 Indeed, in all the highest 
qualities of craftsmanship the best of these mace-heads rival anything that 
the most skilful modern lapidary could be asked to produce. 

Distribution. As far as particulars are available, the geographic range 
of the type in Britain north and south is wide, but is very restricted east 

1 Sir John Evans has described in detail the various methods that have been suggested for the 
drilling of these perforated implements: Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain, p. 17. 

- II. A. Smith, Archceologia , vol. lxix. p. 8, and pi. i, tig. 8. 
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and west. Excluding one specimen of unknown locality, and taking the 
sites of the iinds in order from north to south, the distribution (tig. 1) 
is as follows: Shetland 2 specimens. Orkney 11 (including 6 which I have 
examined, along with 2 figured identifiable fragments and 3 complete 
specimens described by Dr Callander which are probably of the type), 1 * 
Outer Hebrides 2. Caithness 1, Aberdeenshire 1. Angus 1. Perthshire' 1, 
Fife 2. Midlothian 1. Yorkshire G. Lincolnshire 1. Kent 1. the Thames 5, 
Wiltshire 2. This gives 22 from Scotland and 1G (one of doubtful locality) 
from England. To these doubtless fall to be added a few, in collections 
or private hands, which I may have missed. It will be noticed that of 
those traced only two belong to the west side of Britain, and these to the 
extreme north-west corner, as if they had come round the north from the 
east coast or south from the Orcades. In number of specimens Orkney 
stands at the head of the list, followed by Yorkshire and the south of 
England (the Thames and Wiltshire). There is, however, not sufficient 
evidence to settle whether the distribution was from Yorkshire northward 
and southward, from the Thames and Wiltshire northward, or from Orkney 
and Shetland southward. 

lit all the specimens examined the stone chosen belongs to the older 
crystalline rocks, and would have been most easily obtained from the 
arch Jean types of the northern areas. But glacial transport has scattered 
boulders of the older crystalline rocks far and wide, and in any case, 
material for tools, weapons, and ornaments passed readily, from the earliest 
times, as objects of trade from place to place, as in the case of Hint, pitch- 
stone. obsidian, amber, and bronze. The qualities prized in the selection 
of the stone were evidently hardness, susceptibility to fine surface finish, 
and decorative appearance. Dr T. M. Findlay identified the material of 
the Hebridean and the Fife specimens as a porpliyritic rhyolite of a kind 
found in Britain, as far as is known, only in Northmaven. Shetland.- One 
of the Thames specimens seems to be of a very similar material. In 
migratory drifts of implements and pottery into or through Britain, we are 
more familiar with movements from south to north than in the reverse 
direction: for example, the axe-heads and round-bottomed pots of the 
Neolithic culture, the goblets of the Beaker folk. Irish halberds. Yorkshire 
axes, and cut-and-thrust swords had a northward movement. But there 
is occasional indication of a drift in the other direction. Jet necklaces, 
for instance, and possibly the Encrusted Urns, 3 spread from the north 
southwards, and there can be no reasonable doubt. I think, that steatite 

1 Dr Callander called attention some years ago to the unusually large number of perforated stone 
hammers of various types that had been found in Orkney: “25 in all, broken or whole.” — “Certain 
Prehistoric Relics from Orkney,” Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. lxv. pp. 03 ct seq. 

- Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. Ixviu. p. 432. 

3 Prof. V. Gordon Childe, Prehistoric Communities of the British Isles, p. 150; Sir Cyril Fox, Ant. 
Jour., vol. yu. p. 123. 
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pot-;, found somewhat widely, travelled southward after having been 
carved, some of them at least, in situ, in the talc schists of Shetland rock 
faces. There is sufficient evidence to show that at sundry times and in 
various ways the far north has shown an originality and initiative of its 
own. Insularity may have had a bracing effect on communities that have 
had to adapt themselves to new environment or to the absence of familiar 
materials on which to operate. The treelessness of Caithness. Orkney, and 
Shetland, with their possession of land suitable for tillage by early wanderers, 
whose tools would not have enabled them to subdue primeval forests, may 
have had something to do with an early development of individuality. It 
certainly determined the use of stone instead of wood for structures and 
furnishing. a> at Skara Brae. 

On the other hand, even in face of the greater number of specimens of 
our type found in the north, the possibility of a spread northward from 
Wiltshire must be considered. The wealth of the Wessex overlords en- 
couraged both far-flung trade and the services of skilled craftsmen capable 
of fine workmanship such as these objects display. On the whole, the data 
at present available do not warrant any dogmatic claim for either a northern, 
a central, or a southern origin of the type. 1 

Holiday visits to the Continent gave me the opportunity of examining 
collections first in Gascony and Provence, later in Finland. Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, with negative results, while Professor Bosch Gimpera 
tells me that the type does not belong to the Iberian Peninsula : hence the 
arrival of the type either from the Mediterranean region or from the Baltic 
area seems excluded. On the other hand, there is a specimen in the Liege 
Museum from Tongres which, diverging in several particulars from the 
type under discussion, must be regarded as related.- Professor Childe 
suggests that this specimen raises the possibility of an ultimate connection 
with the perforated adze or hoe blades of the Omalian culture on the Meuse 
and the whole Danubian Neolithic of central Europe. 

7 > urposc‘. - When we come to the question of the purpose these imple- 
ments were intended to serve, we enter the realm of speculation. One 

1 The existing British specimens are preserved in the following collections: National Museum of 
Antiquities of Scotland, 15 : Bntisli Museum, 4 ; Mortimer Museum. Hull. 1; South \\ i!ts and Blackmore 
Museum, Salisbury, 2; single specimens in various provincial museums, and a few m private collections. 
But tlie inquiry is incomplete as, owing to war conditions, several collections in the west and south-west 
of England have remained unvisited. 

A single specimen in Ireland (in the National Museum. Dublin) is of unknown locality, and Dr Mahr 
was of opinion that it was not from an Irish source. 

- This specimen is liguied in the Liege catalogue with the accompanying description: “Martcau 
ou casse-t' te perfore. on ruche crystalline verdatre (gneiss ou micaschiste). i,a face non representee 
est plane, et les extremites sunt arrondies et non tranchantes. Tongres .” — Luge Arcluvolugical Museum 
Catalogue (192‘J), p. 124, fig. 11U (1). In these details, with the exception ot the flat face, it agrees 
with typical British specimens; but as far as one can judge from the figure it differs from them in the 
proportion of breadth to length, and possibly in the absence ot tapering in the width, and the position 
of the haft-hole. 
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negative may be stated with a good deal of assurance. They used to be 
called axe-hammers. Their shape would make them ill-suited either as 
hammer or axe. Further, with the exception of two or three specimens, 
there is no indication of their use as tools. Even the few exceptions which 
show some marks of abrasion are probably, as already suggested, to be 
accounted for as a later application to a use for which they were not 
designed, at a stage when the tradition of their original purpose had died 
out. The same explanation may account also for traces on three specimens 
of secondary grinding. Again, from their slight size and rounded edges, 
any use of them as weapons seems unlikely. These arguments, especially 
the absence in the best preserved specimens of any marks of use. combined 
with their decorative quality and the pains put upon the details of shape 
and fine finish, have led most recent archaeologists to the conclusion that 
they were intended neither as tools nor as weapons, but were, instead, 
meant for some ritual or ceremonial use. or as insignia of authority. 
Mr R. A. Smith. Dr Callander, and others pointed this out some years ago 
for several types of such stone implements. Hafted. they could be con- 
veniently handled as insignia, or borne aloft ceremonially in procession. 
If they were used in a religious ritual they need not have been actually 
hafted. although all have the haft-hole. 

Symbolism . — The use of mace-heads as symbols of authority, both 
secular and spiritual, has been familiar from the days of the first Pharaohs 
and the earliest city kings of Sumer, and survives in the regalia of European 
sovereigns. University Chancellors, and South Sea chiefs. 

In the grave of a Wessex chief at Bush Barrow. Norma nt on. was found, 
with a bronze axe and daggers and certain gold mountings, the stone head 
of a mace or sceptre, the perished shaft of which had been presumably 
about a foot in length . 1 This form of mace, with its short shaft and 
polished stone head, is a suggestive parallel for the kind of mace we are 
seeking as a ceremonial symbol of chieftainship, but the type of head here 
is unlike that which we are considering, and in particular the form is simple, 
with the haft-hole in the centre, and without any of the subtleties of shape 
that have been described. 

In any case, the view that these mace-heads were symbolic is now 
generally accepted: since ancient and recent examples amply demonstrate 
that both tools and weapons may acquire symbolic significance (<■.//. the 
Pharaoh's Hail, the bishop s erozier. the square and compasses of free- 
masonry). For our type the farmer's hoe or the carpenter's adze might 
have provided the prototype. 


1 Stuart Piggott, “The Karly Bronze Age in Wessex,” Proc. Prch. Noe., vol. iv. p. t>2 ; a restoration 
of the mace is figured on p. 03, and also in Prof. Childe’s Prehistoric Communities of the British Isles , 
p. 130; and an exact drawing ot the stone head is given in Mr H. A. Smith's paper. Arcfurologia, vol. lxxv. 
p. 30, fig. 20. The original is in the Wiltshire Archaeological Museum at Devizes. 
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Age . — No reliable associations lix the age of our type. While the 
technical considerations adduced above point to the Bronze Age. neither 
distribution nor other criteria enable us to associate the mace-heads with 
any of the several ceramic or metal types with the aid of which that long 
period is generally subdivided. 

Some future discovery with authenticated associations may yet remove 
the reproach of such an inconclusive finding. The distribution of other 
well-defined types of Bronze Age mace-heads 1 that have a wider distri- 
bution and clear associations may also help to throw further light on the 
relation of these interesting objects to the other Bronze Age elements that 
indicate cultural drifts or migratory movements. 

I am indebted to Mr Reginald A. Smith. Dr Elgee, and Dr Phillips for 
reference to specimens of the type that I might otherwise have missed, and 
to Professor Y. Gordon Cliilde for helpful criticism. Thanks are owing 
also to Mr Edwards and the late Dr Callander, and to the Curators and 
Keepers of the various archteological museums I have visited in Britain and 
on the Continent, for their courtesy in granting me access to their collections 
or in answering inquiries. 

1 Such as. for instance, the double-axe forms, axe-hammers with truncated conical butt, the 
well-marked and persistent “pestle” type, or the dished forms with ornament like the Cnchie and 
Chapulton specimens with incised lines, or those from the River Bann with raised flanges. 
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Detailed Mkasfrejiexts of “CTsinox” Mack-Heads. 
(Stated in centimetres.) 
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AN UNRECOGNIZED GROUP OF CHAMBERED CAIRNS. 

By Prof. Y. G. CHILDE. D.Litt., D.Se.. F.B.A.. F.S.A.Scot.. F.P.S.A. 

Read February 5. 1941. 

In the northern parts of the Scottish mainland two groups of chambered 
cairns, both of the "passage grave” variety, have long been recognized in 
archaeological literature. But they have been presented in the textbooks 
and maps 1 as isolated from one another by a considerable blank area 
where no such monuments had been recorded or at least correctly diagnosed. 
On the one hand what I called the “Pent land group.” characterized by 
partitioned oval chambers in long or round cairns, had been defined eighty 
years ago by Dr Anderson in Caithness and traced to the northern shores of 
the Dornoch Firth and the Shin by Dr A. O. Curie. 2 On the other hand 
a homogeneous group of passage graves distinguished by an almost circular 
chamber covered by a round cairn that was defined by a peristalith of 
rounded boulders, as was the chamber, and was surrounded by a ring of free- 
standing uprights, had been described in the Nairn valley in 1884 3 and 
was later recognized on the Spey. 4 (For this group I rather perversely 
suggested the name "Beauly group” in 1940. but now admit that the classic 
site of Clava in Strath Nairn provides a better designation.) Between the 
two areas intervened a blank belt from the Dornoch Firth to the Cromarty 
Firth where no chambered cairns at all had been recognized, while a few 
ruined monuments in the southern half of the Black Isle had been assigned 
vaguely to the Beauly (Clava) group. 

Ail emergency survey of most of this area undertaken by the Royal 
Commission on Ancient Monuments (Scotland) and a re-examination of its 
monuments has completely filled the gap between the two groups. As this 
will entail a revision of any generalizations based on the distribution of such 
monuments, the Commissioners have kindly agreed to a summary publica- 
tion of the evidence here pending the issue of the relevant inventories in a 
comparatively distant future. 

In the first place the survey has revealed a real extension of the "Pent- 
land” group south of the Dornoch Firth to the Conon and the Black Isle 
and indeed across the Beauly Firth itself into the Clava province of the 
Nairn-Ness watershed. The list attached will exhibit a regular chain of 
fourteen long or chambered cairns beginning just west of Edderton and 

1 E.q. Fox, Personality of Britain (103S), l\g. 1. 

2 II. C., Inventory of Ancient Monuments in Sutherland. 

3 Proc. Sor. Ant. Scot vol. xviii. pp. 328-302. 

4 Ibid., vol. xl. pp. 218-50. 
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extending along the foothills of Easter Ross overlooking the Cromarty Firth 
almost to the mouth of the C'onon, together with eight comparable monu- 



Fig. 1. Chambered cairns round tlio Moray Firth. 

Triangles, Pent land type; circles, Clava type; contours at 1U0 and 200 metres. 


meats east of that firth on the Black Isle. Of these twenty-two monuments 
only three have been described in our Proceedings or other scientific journal. 
While a few of these burial places, notably that on Edderton Hill (No. 3), 
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seem to be intact, most have been horribly mutilated; in some cases indeed 
the coverin'; cairn has been totally removed so that only large orthostats 
survive. Of the measurable cairns six (Nos. 5. 0, 7, 10. 17. and 24) are 
certainly long; one at Kinrive (No. 0). measuring 207 feet in length, can 
compare in size with the classic- examples from Caithness, the remainder 
range from 124 feet at Essic-h to 86 feet at Wester Brae. All are higher and 
broader at one end. generally the east, as in Caithness. No horns are 
superficially visible, but a low heather-clad bank projects obliquely from 
the wider end of the long cairn at Kinrive in a suspicious manner. 

All the exposed chambers in which any plan is recognizable can be 
classed as passage graves in so far as the construction comprises one section 
lower and narrower than the other. But in no case is the chamber circular 
as in the Clava type. On the contrary, in the majority (Nos. 10 and 13 in 
Easter Ross, and 15, 18. and 21 in Black Isle, and 24 on Essic-h Moor) the side 
slabs of the chamber are almost parallel so that they define a sort of long 
c-ist. At Balnaguie (No. 21) this cist is only 9 feet 4 inches long by 7 feet 
wide, and separated from the passage (perhaps 14 feet in length) by a pair of 
low porta 1 stones projecting transversely from the side walls. But at Mid 
Brae, judging from the one side that is visible, the chamber must have been 
some 20 feet in length and divided into two compartments by low partition 
slabs projecting from the side walls. Whether they serve to subdivide the 
chamber, as apparently in Nos. 15 and 18. or to separate chamber and 
passage, as probably in Nos. 10. 13, and 21, these transverse slabs are con- 
spicuously lower than the lateral slabs and headstone of the chamber. 

These cist-like chambers seem at first sight a far cry from the classical 
“Pentland” plan as established in Caithness. Yet in the admittedly 
“Pentland" group just north of the Dornoch Firth the same sort of plan is 
seen at Torboll and Aeliany. 1 Moreover, in the last-named cairn and at 
The Ord 2 the transverse (partition) slabs are lower than the lateral slabs 
in contrast to the tall slabs used in Caithness and Strath Naver. Con- 
versely even in the long Ross-shire cists the lateral slabs supported courses 
of drystone walling as a fragment of corbelling, luckily preserved at Wood- 
head (No. 18), demonstrates. 

An undivided polygonal chamber can legitimately be deduced from the 
positions of the surviving orthostats at Ardvanie (No. 1) and Balia elmecore 
(No. 12). In both cases the portal stones are the lowest in the chamber. 
The same sort of plan is illustrated at Achaidh. north of the Dornoch Firth. 3 
and more frequently in the west. Finally in the upper cairn at Lechanich 
(No. 2) there seems to be a bipartite* oval chamber, 20 feet long and 7 feet 
wide, defined by built walls of flat slabs oversailing inwards combined with 


1 R.C., Sutherland , Nos. 447, 134. 

1 Ibid., No. 444. 

* Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xliv. p. 104. 
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slabs on edge quite in the manner normal farther north. Moreover, in all 
cases the builders have used split angular slabs and not the complete rounded 
boulders that figure so prominently in the construction of (.'lava cairns and 
chambers. 

Since the newly described monuments in Easter Ross and the Black Isle 
belong so clearly to the "Pent land” group, both geographically and typo- 
logicnlly. there can be no a priori objection to treating four monuments 
south of the Beauly Eirtli as a further extension of the same group. For, 
though situated well within the "Beauly" province, they lack all the dis- 
tinctive features of the Clava type and do exhibit some features in plan and 
construction appropriate to the Pentland series. The ruin on Leaclikin Hill, 
west of Inverness, is indeed too dilapidated for reconstruction without 
excavation at least, but is certainly built of angular blocks rather than 
rounded boulders. The monuments on Essicli Moor, south of Inverness, 
though also much disturbed, justify more positive conclusions. The three 
cairns in line now appear as a single ridge of boulders running north and 
south for 380 feet, but divided by two lower, narrower, and more scrub-clad 
tracts into three segments. The northernmost segment at least is 120 feet 
long by oO feet wide and surrounds an opened cist-like chamber of split 
slabs, while the southernmost, though more nearly round (121 foot N.-S. by 
94 feet E.-W.). covered a chamber partly walled with neatly coursed flat 
slabs (PI. II, 1). 

At Essicli the northern "Pentland" type intrudes into the "Beauly" 
province, since even in 1884 Fraser 1 had identified five "stone circles” 
of the Clava type between the Nairn and the Ness. On the other hand the 
Clava type overflows northward into the newly defined extension of the 
Pentland province. For it is now possible to list six typical Clava cairns west 
of the Ness — the first of which at least. Carn Urnain in the Black Isle, lies 
well within the area whore we have traced a preponderance of Pentland 
cairns." (The cairn near Alcaig Manse may also belong to this group, but 
dense brambles effectively hid all diagnostic details when I visited it.) All 
these six western cairns exhibit the distinctive Clava features of close-set 
rounded boulders, defining cairn and generally chamber too. and of a ring 
of free-standing uprights outside the cairn, while in addition cup-marked 
stones can be seen in the peristalith or in the outer circle at Nos. 111. IV. and 
V. The chambers were certainly entered through a passage in Nos. 1 and 
VI (as in Clava 1 and 3). but at II and III probably and at IV certainly were 
closed as in Clava 2. The great cairn at Corriinonv is. we hope, intact so 
that the nature of the chamber is undefined. 

The new monuments listed below make the derivation of the family of 
Clava cairns in the Beauly. Ness. Nairn, and Spey valleys from the northern 
Pentland series geographically possible. On the other hand the contrast 

1 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xviii. pp. 354-0. 
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ill plan and structure between the two type*, now emphasized by C’arn 
Ernam and the Essich cairns, is iiardly compatible with such a theory. 
The new discoveries do not in fact illustrate the Pent land type turning into 
a Clava type. 

Inventory of Cairns and Chambers: Easter Ross. 

(1) Ardvanie (Edderton Par.. Ross., xxvii). in a small wood on a rolling 

plateau just below the 100-foot contour between the main road and 
the railway: denuded cairn about 70 feet in diameter: near centre 
polygonal chamber opening to E. and 11 feet long by 0 feet wide, 
defined by a headstone, four side slabs and a low portal stone. 

(2) Lower Lechanich (Edderton Par.. Ross., xxvii). on a small knoll on 

a spur projecting S.E. front Suie Hill towards the farm rather below 
the 300-foot contour: denuded round cairn some 50 feet in diameter. 
Within is exposed the rim of a chamber orientated nearly E.-W. 
defined by a tall headstone, the upper edge of a slab in the south side 
joined to the headstone by a curved segment of dry-stone wall 
corbelled inwards at the top. and a smaller fraction of a side slab in 
the north wall: 10 feet E. of the headstone a low slab projects at 
least a foot from the line of the south wall. Beyond it that line is 
continued by a strip of built wall 6 feet long terminating on the east 
in the southernmost of a pair of jamb stones. 2 feet 3 inches apart 
along the edge and still carrying a lintel. Five feet farther E. 
another pair of jambs. 1 foot 9 inches apart, is exposed 10 or 12 feet 
from the apparent edge of the cairn. 

(3) Lower Lechanich (ibid.). About 100 yards S.E. of No. 2 and about 

50 feet lower down is another round cairn, much denuded but prob- 
ably 00 feet in diameter, curiously situated on the slope from a knoll 
towards the arable land of Lechanich. Three stones forming one 
side of a passage or cist are exposed on the eastern margin’ of the 
cairn: 0 or 7 feet outside the periphery of the cairn are four angular 
uprights and three similar slabs lying prostrate. 

(4) Red Burn (Edderton Par., Ross., xli). On a terrace of arable land 

about 450 feet above O.l). on the north Hank of Edderton Hill, a 
round cairn 70 to !S0 feet in diameter and 1 1 to 13 feet high. On the 
east side 25 feet from the edge of the cairn and some 5 feet above it 
is exposed a lintel measuring 5 feet 3 inches by 1 foot 2 inches by 
1 foot 9 inches. 

(5) Wester Lamington (Logie Faster Par.. Ross., xli), a cairn 90 feet long, 

N.W.-S.E.. 02 feet wide at S.E. end and 18 at the other, situated 
on the highest point of a broad moor sloping gently to the S.E. from 
the 450-foot contour. 

(0) Kinrive (Kilmuir Easter Par., Ross., liv). On the S.E. slope of Kinrive 
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above the crofts and about 500 feet above O.D. a long cairn of naked 
broken stones and boulders measuring 207 feet X.E.-S.W.. 01 feet 
wide at the N.E. end and 42 at the SAY. From the X.E. end a turf 
and stone dyke runs NAY. for 72 feet (PI. Ill, 1). 

(7) Kinrive (ibid.). About 50 yards N.E. of No. 6 and on the same level 

a denuded long cairn orientated as No. 6. but only 45 feet long' by 
25 feet wide. Trans. Invern. Sci . Sac., v. (1890). p. 303. 

(8) Kinrive (ibid.). The cairn marked about m. S. of No. 0 and lower 

down is stated to have been totally removed within the last thirty 
years, exposing a chamber some uprights of which survive. We 
failed to find these in the dense wood. The cairn is said to have 
been 00 feet in diameter. 

(9) Millcraig (Rosskeen Par.. Ross., lxv). On the arable land sloping down 

from the farm towards Alness, about the 200-foot contour, a cairn 
was removed about 1854. The surviving remains suggest a round 
cairn 110 feet in diameter with a megalithic chamber in the centre, 
of which one slab from the X. side. 9j( feet long and over 0 feet high, 
and a low transverse slab at its E. end survive. 

Between Nos. 9 and 10 outside the areas included in the Commission's 
emergency schedule the 0-inch O.S. maps mark several cairns that 
may comprise long or chambered examples. 

(10) Strath Skiaeli. Balnacrae (Dingwall Par.. Ross., lxxvi). On the 

southern slope from C’noc nan Each to the River Skiaeli just above 
the 800-foot contour stand the ruins of a megalithic chamber 
orientated N.E. -SAY. -let us say for convenience E.-W. however — 
within a cairn the outlines of which have been completely obscured 
by subsequent work that has also deformed the chamber. The latter 
is represented by two irregular lines of enormous uprights. 25 feet in 
length, the northern of which consists of four slabs now leaning at 
various angles and the southern of three, of which two are prostrate 
(one being 9 feet long ami 5 t( feet wide), and a pair of lower jamb stones 
with an axial aperture of 1^ feet between them. Beyond the jambs 
are traces of a lower and narrower passage extending eastward for a 
further 19 feet. No headstone survives between the two rows at 
the W. end of the "chamber," but a slab standing oxer 9 foot high 
and 4 feet 10 inches wide projects north ward from the N. row of 
uprights (lig. 2). 

(11) Heights of Brae (Eodderty Par.. Ross., lxxvi). On the broad ridge of 

moorland between Strath Skiaeli and Strathpeffer and in sight of 
No. 10 are remains of a terribly denuded cairn and eleven uprights, 
as well as some prostrate slabs. Tin* construction lias suffered too 
much disturbance to be interpreted with confidence. 

(12) Balia clinecore (Urray Par.. Ross., lxxxviii). Near the west end of a 
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spur of Cnoc Mor four ortliostats seem to define a polygonal chamber 
14 feet long and perhaps 9 feet wide, while E. of a pair of low jamb 
stones three low side slabs and a pair of portals should mark a passage 



Fig. 2. Ruined chamber near Balnacrae, Strath Skiach. 



Fig. 3. Ballachnecore, No. 12. 


3 2 t° 1 '> feet wide and 12|- feet long, of which one lintel is more or 
less in position. The covering cairn lias been almost entirely cleared 
away. The function of two stones outside the construction cannot 
be determined. 

(13) Contin Mains (Grray Par., Ross., lxxxvii). On a knoll about 140 feet 
above O.D. and sloping down on the S. to lfiack Water, the prepara- 
tion of a private burial-ground has destroyed a cairn, possibly 



Proc. Sue. .1 tit. »S'oc.] 


[Vol. LXXVLIL. Plate II. 



1. Essicli. View of caiins. 



2. Essicli. Chamber in south cairn. 


V. U. ClIlLDE. 


I NUIXOGNIZED CllAMBKKi:i> CaIBNS. 

I To face p. 32. 
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surrounded by a stone circle, and exposed some remains of a bipartite 
cist or chamber and passage orientated E. \Y. and openin'? to E. 
These consist of two side slabs. 8 feet apart and measurin'? respectively 
3 feet 4 inches by 7 feet 8 inches by 1 foot 7 inches and 2 feet 3 inches 
by 6 feet 2 inches by 1 foot (i inches; a pair of partition slabs less than 
3 feet high and 2j feet apart: the north side slab of a passage or 
antechamber 2 feet K) inches by 5 feet 8 inches by 1 foot 3 inches, 
with three very large cup-marks on its upper edge: and two portal 



Fig. 4. Fontin Main**. No. 13. 

stones 3 and 3i feed high respectively and 2 - 3 - feet apart, with a very 
low sill stone set between them. North of the chamber is a prostrate 
slab over 7 foot long that may have stood on a circle in or outside 
the peristalith. while 30 feet \V. of the chamber are exposed two thin 
slabs possibly belonging to a short cist (fig. 1 and PI. IV. I). 

(14) Ussie (Urray Par.. Ross., lxxxviii). On the crest, but not the summit. 

of the ridge between the Pont in and Ussie Burn stand a confused 
cluster of megalithic uprights within a disturbed and much denuded 
cairn. 


Black Isle. 

(15) Mid Brae (Besolis Par.. Ross., Ixxvii). A spur of Mt. Eagle, running 
N. towards Xewhall Pt.. forms a long and very broad ridge that 
slopes Aery gently downwards along its axis and almost more gently 
towards the Allt Dubhaeh on the east, but quite steeply towards the 
Cromarty Firth on the (X.)\Y. Overlooking the Firth on the brow 
of the hill just below the 450-foot contour and the crest of the ridge 
VOL. LX xviii. 3 
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among the ruins of deserted crofts are the remains of a grievously 
denuded cairn and the headstone and four lateral slabs ol a cist, 
extending 13 feet in a line 21 S. of \\ . from the headstone. Two 
transverse slabs on edge. 14 and 20 feet respectively from the head- 
stone and lower than the adjacent lateral slabs, project respectively 
1 !, and g j feet into the supposed chamber or cist. 

(16) Wester Brae (Resolis Par.. Ross., lxxvii). Nearly m. S.S.W. of 

No. 15. but on the opposite side of the ridge and so hidden from it. 
stands a somewhat mutilated cairn 85 feet long E.N. E.— \\ .S.W .. 
48 feet wide and 5 feet high near the E. end. and 38 feet wide near the 
W. end. about 550 feet above O.I). 

(17) Woodhead {ibid.). Some 1100 yards S.S.W. of No. 16 at the bottom 

of a very shallow depression in the plateau, but about 600 feet above 
O.D.. is another long cairn orientated E.— 44'. It measures 110 feet 
in length. 45 feet in width near the E. end. and 39 feet near the 44 . end. 
Both Nos. 16 and 17 stand in fields of small cairns, the latter extending 
almost to No. 18. 

(18) 44’oodhead (ibid.). On the brow of the slope down towards the Firth, 

close to the 600-foot contour and about 400 yards N.4V. of No. 17. 
is a large but hopelessly disturbed cairn overgrown with dense 
bracken amongst which numerous large slabs can be seen. Amongst 
these two pairs of nearly parallel uprights seem to form the walls 
of a passage or cist section. 12| feet long N.E.— S.\4 ., 34 feet wide 
at its S.44’. end and 5j at its N.E. Farther N.E. a pair of transverse 
slabs reduce the passage way to 4 had. The northernmost upright 
in the S.E. wall still supports two corbels which, though slipped, 
still help to support an enormous lintel that attains a length of 4 loot 
along tin* axis of the chamber, a maximum width of 8 feet, and an 
extreme thickness of 3y feet (fig. 5 and PI. Ill, 2). 

(19) Alcaig Manse (I rquhart and Logie 44 ester, Ross., lxxxviii). On the 

crest of a low ridge some 220 feet above O.D., overlooking Cromarty 
Firth, the O.S. map marks a "Stone Circle.” Inspection shows that 
this was a round cairn covering some sort of a chamber, but the 
brambles are too dense to allow of its character being determined or 
even to exclude attribution to the Clava type. 

(20) Belmaduthy (Knockbain Par.. Ross., lxxxix). In a cornfield on the 

crest of a verv low ridge about 130 feet above O.D. stands a cluster 
of ten upright or fallen slabs amidst the deformed remains of a 
cairn. The plan of neither cairn nor chamber can be determined 
from the exposed remains ( /‘roc. Sor. .ltd. Scot., xvi. 490). 

(21 ) Balnaguie (Knockbain Par., Ross.. lxxxix). Near the tip of a projecting 

tongue of high ground approximately defined by the 250-foot contour 
are the denuded remains of a large and probably circular cairn 
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containing an exposed chamber, orientated E. W. and divided into 
two sections by transverse slabs. The innermost section, !){ feet 
long by 7 feet wide, is defined by a headstone on the W. over 7 feet 
high and F> | feet wide (now leaning westward); two slabs in the N. 
wall and one in the S. ; and two projecting partition slabs with a 
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Fig. 5. Woodhoad, Xo. 18, plan and section through covered section (capstone dotted). 


gap of -.V feet between them, the N. transverse slab is 2 feet lower 
than the adjacent lateral slab at its N. end and fi inches lower still 
at its inner extremity. The outer section or entrance passage is 
defined by a pair of lateral slabs fi j to fi| feet apart and 5 to o.V feet 
long. Beyond come two portal .stones now fi feet apart (but the 
southern one is probably displaced), and 21 feet from the headstone 
(Proc. So c. Anl. Scot., xvi, 488-9). 

(22) The Temple, near AUangrange Station (Killearnan Par., Ross., lxxxix). 
Completely wrecked remnants of a megalitliic chamber in a denuded 
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Fig. 0. Balnaguie, Xu. 21. 


round cairn, now planted, on the crest of a ridge about 275 feet 
above O.D. (/'roc. Soc. Ant. Scot., xvi. 187). 

IXVERXES.S-SIURE. 

(23) Leachkin (Inverness and Bona Par.. Inverness, xi). In a wood on 

the spine of the ridge between the Ness valley and the I3em.il y Firth 
stand the mutilated remains of a megalithic chamber consisting of a 
pillar stone O’ feet high and a number of upright and fallen angular 
slabs. While no reliable reconstruction of the original plan is 
practicable, the remains cannot be fitted into a “stone circle” of 
the Clava type. 

(24) Essich Moor (Inverness and Bona Par.. Inverness, xx). At the 

northern end of the easternmost of several parallel ridges that run 
N.-S. across the marshy plateau that separates the Allt Mor from 
the Ness valley, about 700 feet above O.D.. are three cairns of naked 
broken stone in line that now look like a single huge cairn 380 feet long 
(PI. II, 1). The northernmost, 120 feet N.-S. by 57 feet across the 
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chamber by 6 feet high, contains near its N. end part of a cist 6 feet 
X.- S. by 1 feet wide framed by a pair of si a its on edge, preceded by a 

passage 9l| feet long, of which only two slabs ^ 

of the W. side wall, not quite in line with the /' \ 

corresponding wall of the cist, are exposed. i i 

The wall terminates in a pillar, presumably a j 1 

portal stone. \ i , 

(25) Essich Moor (ibid.). Separated from No. 24 only ; j j' 

by a tract 30 feet across X. S. that is rather 1 ; 

lower, narrower, and less stony, is a second \ I 

mass of broken stones some 70 feet X.— S. bv » / 

47 feet E.\Y. No central structure is exposed, 'X 0 

but at the S.E. corner are the headstone and j --io 

one side stone of a megalitliic cist that must : ; 20 

have been at least !|- feet wide and 3| feet j'' ~'\ ^ 

deep. ! ■ .50 

(20) Essich Moor (ibid.). Due S. of the last-mentioned ; ; 

cairn, and separated from it by a similar lower | > 

and less stony belt, is a third accumulation of ; , ; 

naked stoites 124 feet X.-S. by 94 feet E.-\Y. *'» ' -ICO 

by perhaj)s 8 feet high (but the natural surface ; 

of the ridge is also higher at this end). On the 

main axis of the cairn but rather S. of the >''* '-5 

t \ 

centre are exposed a headstone (5 feet wide by / \ 

l-o thick by over 5-J high) and the east side of / \ 

a cist or chamber. The side wall is represented ‘ \ 

by two slabs on edge together with a neatly ! 1 

built wall of oversailing slabs behind and .above | I 

the northernmost upright (PI. II, 2): the total \ 1 i 

length exposed is about (> feet, but there are \ / 

superficial indications of a collapsed passage \ / 

running on southward. ' *' 

The general character of the J‘oregt»ing monu- *• t '.urns on Essich 

n r , Moot', Xus. 21-0. 

meat or monuments was correctly recognized 

by the late .James I). McCulloch in his small pamphlet Essich and 
ils Traditions (Munro. Aberdeen) ; cf. also Trans. Inccrn. Sci. Soc., v. 
(1897). p. 178. 


Clava Calkxs West of the Ness. 

Black Isle. 

I. Cam Urnan (Inenan) (Killearnan Par.. Ross., xcix). Chamber 14 feet 
in diameter entered through passage to the south; peristalitli circle 
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38 feet in diameter: free standing circle of seven uprights 66 feet 
in diameter ( Proc . Soc. Ant. Scot., xvi. 478-9). 

Beaily Valley. 

II. Belladrum (Kiltarlity Par., Inverness, x). In a wood on a gravel 
terrace about 100 feet above O.D.. incomplete remains of a typical 
boulder peristalitli 43 feet E.-AY. by perhaps 40 feet N.-S. enclosing 
denuded cairn. No chamber nor passage is exposed and no outer 
circle remains. 

III. Bruiacli (Auldfearn) (Kiltarlity Par.. Inverness, x). In a wood between 
two burns about 150 feet above O.D.. free-standing circle of 14 
uprights some 70 feet across, and an apparently continuous peristalitli 
of upright boulders 45 feet in diameter: on the tops of two of the 
boulders are groups of 5 and 6 cup-marks respectively. The enclosed 
cairn and chamber have been totally removed to make a pond 
(Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., xvi, 326). 

IY. Culburnie (ibid.). On a wooded plateau about 200 feet above O.D., 
in front, and partly in the garden, of croft No. 19 stand a ring of 
8 free-standing uprights (graded in height from 5 feet on S.SAY. to 
3 feet on N.E.) of diameters 70 by 65 feet: a continuous peristalitli 
of boulders on edge supporting two or three courses of boulder 
walling built with a marked batter, having diameters of 44 by 
42 feet, and enclosing a cairn of small boulders: within this a closed 
chamber, 17 by 16 feet in diameter, framed with boulders on end 
supporting courses of slabs and flat boulders. There are cup-marks 
on the tallest upright in the outer ring and on three of the peristalitli 
boulders (Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., xvi. 316). 

Glen IToji hakt. 

Y. Corrimony (Glenurquhart and (Jlenmoriston Par.. Inverness, xxviii). 
On dead level meadow land an irregular circle of eleven orthostats 
oi diameters 82 feet N.-S. by 76 feet E.-W . surrounds a cairn spread- 
ing over at least 58 by 55 feet and over 8 to 10 feet high from within 
the skirts of which protrude six large boulders, doubtless members of 
a typical ( lava peristalitli with a diameter of some 51 foot. On one 
stone in the outer ring and on another, now lying on the surface of 
the cairn but probably taken from the ring, are cup-marks (Proc. 
Soc. ..1 nt. Scot., x. (543 ; xvi. 312). 

"VI. Cairn Daley. Balnagrantach (Glenurquhart and (Jlenmoriston Par., 
Inverness, xxix). In a cultivated field on the brow of a hill, some 
750 feet above O.D., are the remains of this cairn excavated by the 
Inverness Field (’lub and Scientific Society. 
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IV. 

ANCIENT DENOMINATIONS OE AGRICULTURAL LAND IN 
SCOTLAND: A SUMMARY OF RECORDED OPINIONS, 
WITH SOME NOTES. OBSERVATIONS, AND REFERENCES. 
By A. McKERRAL. C.I.E.. M.A., B.Sc.. F.S.A.Scot. 

Head February 26. 1944. 

Writing in the year 1834 Donald Gregory, the historian of the Western 
Highlands, makes the following comment on a charter of the Abbey lands 
of Iona to Maclean of Dowart of the date 1588: "Nothing is more per- 
plexing in Highland charters and rentals than the various denominations 
of land which we meet with. In the present charter, for instance, we have 
pennylands and their fractional parts, quarter lands, c-oic lands or vaceates 
of land, and mark lands. The pennylands in the Isles are believed to have 
received that denomination during the occupation of the Isles by the 
Scandinavians, and they do not appear to have any reference whatever 
to the proper Scottish denominations. Thus the lands in Ross of Midi, 
conveyed by this charter, and denominated pennylands. amount in the 
whole only to fifty-six penny and three -farthing lands whilst, by the usual 
Scottish denominations, they were rated to the Crown as the twenty pound 
or thirty merk lands of Ross' ’ ID- 

This observation states clearly the antiquarian problem presented then, 
and to some extent still, by this subject. Why indeed should a piece of 
land be referred to at one and the same time as a iit'ty-six penny land and 
as a twenty-pound land? The subject is not unimportant, for on the 
solution of the problem must depend to a great extent our understanding 
of past agrarian conditions in Scotland and. for that matter, of a good 
deal of political history as well. It is therefore not surprising that, since 
Gregory wrote, some of our most distinguished Scottish historians and 
antiquaries should have given it their attention. Dr Cosmo limes devotes 
some attention to it in his Legal Antiquities, published in 1872. and was 
able to throw some light on at least one of its aspects - the relation between 
what Gregory calls the Scottish denomination, the Merklaml. and the 
Saxon denomination, the Ploughgate. In the same year there appeared 
the Historical Essays of E. W. Robertson, containing a very learned 
dissertation on ancient weights and measures. Robertson, however, appears 
to have been mostly interested in Teutonic denominations and his book, 
while containing much very valuable material, leaves some of Gregory’s 
problems still unsolved. A more satisfactory discussion, from the point 
of view of the Scottish student, is that given in the third volume of 
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W. F. Skene's Celtic Scotland, published in 1880. and in this matter, as in 
all that pertains to Celtic Scotland. Skene is a valuable and trustworthy 
guide. Perhaps the fullest and most determined attempt to clear up the 
whole subject was that by Capt. F. W. L. Thomas. R.X.. in articles con- 
tributed by him to the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
a few years after Skene’s book appeared. The title of Thomas's paper was 
"What is a Pennyland?” and in it he throws a valuable light on the rela- 
tions between the various systems of nomenclature employed in connection 
with the land in Scotland (2). 

The perplexities to which Gregory referred are to be ascribed mainly 
to failure to consider the subject in historical perspective and to a tendency 
to regard the various denominations as belonging to one scale of values, 
whereas they were quite separate. This tendency is exhibited by some of 
the above writers, perhaps unintentionally. Thus in Legcd Antiquities we 
find the words "the western half of Scotland, the wildest shores of our 
Highlands, and' the wildest islands, were measured in marklands. shilling- 
lands. pennylands. fartliinglands, long before money — coined silver — was 
generally used or known as an element of rent, on the other side.” and again 
the author -peaks of "the memory of an ancient measure and valuation 
in money values — poundlands. shillinglands. down to penny and farthing 
lands.” Whether the author meant to convey it or not the reader, and 
especially the amateur reader, gets here the impression that the poundland, 
markland. and pennyland were descending values in a single congruent 
scale of land values, whereas, as we hope to show, the pennyland, if by 
that term is meant the Norse pennyland. had a quite separate historical 
origin to the poundland and markland with which it was to some extent, 
and in some aspects at least, incommensurable and ineongruent. 

In the present paper it is proposed to give a short summary of the 
subject, embodying in it the conclusions of tbe authorities just quoted 
and adding some observations on points of detail which still continue to 
present difficulties to the student of ancient charters and rentals. These 
latter, of course, provide practically all the known data for a study of the 
subject. They can be studied in the original MSS. if necessary, but the 
path of the student is made easier by the fact that all the important charters 
have been printed either in the Seal Registers or in the Chartularies of 
religious houses and that an admirable summary of many of these is given 
in the Orir/ines Parochialcs published by the Bannatyne Flub. The subject 
naturally lends itself to treatment along tbe lines of historical sequence, 
for each of the races who have in turn colonised Scotland have made their 
own contribution to our land denominations. These were in turn the Celts, 
the Saxons, the Norsemen, and finally the Scots themselves, regarded as 
a blend of the first three. We therefore propose to consider in turn the 
Celtic. Saxon, Norse, and Feudal or Scottish land denominations. 
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Celtic Denominations. 

Tlio ancient Celts of Ireland and Scotland, able and gifted as they 
were in many matters, had two notable defects in their economy. They 
do not appear to have had anything that could be described as a measure 
of land in the sense of an accurately defined superficies based on a fixed 
standard of length, and in the second place they never attained to a 
currency or coined money. Of the first E. W. Robertson remarks: "There 
is not a trace of any standard of agricultural measurement in Ireland 
before the English invasion. The firstlings of the flock, and herd, the 
baptismal pinginn and the anointing screapal were the prerogatives claimed 
by the C'owarbs: cattle, horses, and screapals were collected by the Maers 
of the greater dignitaries on their circuits: scaith or a measure in every 
brewing of ale or mead was exacted from the tenants of the vill: and 
Roderick O'Connor acknowledged the superiority of the English king by 
payment of a tribute in cattle or carnage" (3). The same may be taken 
to have held in ancient Celtic Scotland, and the lack of any measure such 
as the acre or hide of Saxon England was probably due to the fact that 
both in Ireland and Scotland grazing was regarded as of far more im- 
portance than arable farming, and the measures adopted, if they can be 
called such, were those derived from the numbers of live stock that could 
be pastured on a particular piece of ground. On the second of the two 
defects in Celtic economy the absence of a currency — Prof. R. A. S. 
Maca lister remarks as follows: "So far as we know, the Scandinavian 
kings of Ireland were the first in the country to strike a coinage 1 . The 
slowness of the native Irish to adopt this convenience is very singular. 
Notwithstanding the high organisation of society, which is abundantly 
testified to in the pages of the legal tracts, and although the occasional 
discovery of Saxon coins of the tenth century shows that the nature 1 evf 
money was not unknown, all estimate's of value are based em a standard 
of cattle or slaves, and all pea-uniary transae-tiems take tile 1 form e>f barter 
based em such valuation. The Scandinavian kings issued silver pennies, 
resembling in character those of the 1 contemporary Anglo-Saxon kings, 
anel evidently based upem them- mealed. After the Scanelinavians had 
shown the way. the prae-tie-e of e-e lining money seems to have been followed 
by senile 1 e>f the native authorities; but the subject is still obscure anel calls 
for further research. According to the Annals of Clunmacnnis. money was 
coined at that important ee-clesiastical establishment in the year 1170” (I). 

In Scotland no coins Mere minted before the reign of King David I 
(1124-1153) when sterling pennies came into existence. If coins e-ire-ulated 
in Scotland before that date they must have been the pennies of the Saxon 
kings of England and their Norman successors (5). 

The social and fiscal unit in both Celtic Ireland and Celtic Scotland, as 
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it still is over large parts of Asia to-day, was the village or township. The 
solitary farm, tenanted by a single tenant, was unknown, and this fart 
must be clearly recognised if we are to understand the ancient rural life 
of Scotland. The commonest name, and the one which has entered most 
largely into our Scottish place-names, for these villages was baile. a word 
cognate to the Latin vallum and ball i uni and probably meaning originally 
the same thing — a fortified place. To translate this word as "a farm,” 
as is sometimes done, is to confuse the whole matter. It gave rise to the 
prefix balhj or bal in Scotland. This is one of our commonest place-name 
prefixes and is found, either in the one form or the other, all over Scotland 
with the exception of some of the south-eastern counties, where Saxon 
influence lias long ago ousted it. North of the Forth and Tay. however, 
we meet another prefix which has exactly the same meaning. This is pit, 
or the pett of the Book of Deer. Some authorities regard it as the northern 
form of the Gaelic built, meaning nowadays a shop but signifying in ancient 
times a dwelling of some kind. A form of pit with the Gaelic genitive an 
is Pit-an . becoming Fin in names like Findhorn. Finlaggan. There can 
be no doubt that bally and pit had the same meaning and their synony- 
mous use is indicated by the Forfarshire names: Pitmachie. Ralmachie; 
Pitskelly. BaLkelly; Pitargus. Balargus; Pitrucliie. Balruehie: Pitkeery. 
Balkeerie: Pitglasso. Balglasso. The corresponding Saxon equivalents 
were ham and tun. and in the Latin of the charters they become villa or 
villain (0). 

Thus in a charter by Macbeth of date A.n. 1040— 1()7>7 we find termini de 
Kyrkenes ef rill nine yuan dicitur Dethmokane. and in another by Malcolm III 
to the Keledci of Lochleven of date 1070—1093 we find included in the 
grant the "villain de Balleerisfi n " (7). 

Another prefix of frequent occurrence is filh/ or tally in such names as 
Tillicoultry. Tullibardine. This is from the Gaelic teayhlaeh. meaning a 
family or household which in early days may have meant a small com- 
munity. It is probably this word which Bede translates as terra fam iliac 
when lie tells us that Iona comprised five terrae familiae. From what we 
know of Iona’s extent in merklands at a later date, this measure of Bede’s 
was the equivalent of the davach, townland, bally, pit. or teaghlach. 

Attached to each townland. bally, pit. or villa was a piece of land which 
supported the inhabitants of the township. .Vs we have already pointed 
out. they were in early times mainly herdsmen, but there would be a small 
area of land for the cultivation of cereals near to the village. The townland 
would be unmeasured, but would in all probability become standardised 
to support a certain number of animals, each dweller in the township being 
permitted to graze a certain number and no more. The arable land would 
be cultivated in run-ri<j or communally, as was the custom in the western 
isles of Scotland up to quite recent times. The township or village had an 
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officer called a maor, who is not to be confused wit h the Mairs or Mairs of 
Fee of later feudal times. A certain number of these villages were grouped 
together to form the larger administrative unit known as the t until . at the 
head of which was an officer called the toiseaeh, and a certain number of 
tuaths were grouped together to form a mor-tuath , at the head of which was 
the great officer of state known as the mormair. In Ireland the corre- 
sponding office to that of mormair in Scotland was that of the ri-mortuath, 
the holders being the ‘"kings" of Irish history. Our present inquiry, 
however, is not into these administrative matters, but is concerned with 
the agricultural divisions of the townland or bally (8). 

It is possible that in an early and primitive state of society the land of 
the township may have been the common property of its inhabitants, but 
we have the evidence of place-names and other evidence besides to show 
that at an early period it passed into private ownership and became 
divided up among the families of the chiefs. To these the common people 
paid rents, probably mainly in cattle, or cornaye. or lunrt-yeld for the land 
they used, while the local chief would pay a tribute, mainly in cattle, to 
his overlord. This system developed into the well-known tacksman system 
of the Highlands in later centuries. 

As to the manner in which the townland or bally was divided up we 
find, perpetuated in Irish place-names, the half or leth-baile in a name like 
Lavally, and the third or trian in names like Trianlaur. Trianamullin (9). 
It may be the same word that is found in the Perthshire name Trean. In 
northern Scotland the townland was known as t Do cla each, pronounced 
dock, and we find the half-townland perpetuated in some names like 
Leathdoch Rheannelidair and Lcatlulocli nan Goig. occurring in Morayshire 
and derived from loth the half and davach the townland (10). In the 
West Highlands the eeathramh or quarter and its submultiples were well- 
known land denominations, occurring in the charters as quarters, eiyhths. 
etc. The following arc examples: — 

(1) In the twelfth century Malcolm Earl of Lennox granted to Arthur 

Galbraith that quarter of the lands of Bucbinouyn which is nearest 
to the land of Hlarnefode and that quarter of the land of Gilgirane 
which is nearest to C'artonewene and Tyrwaldowny for as much 
service in the king's foreign service as ought to be rendered for a 
quarter of land in Lennox in the Scotch service (11). 

(2) In a. grant before the year 122.") by Earl Alwin to Maldowen. Dean 

of Lennox, then* was included "the three lower quarters of the lands 
of Luss calk'd Aohadhtulech. etc., and of the other quarter which 
lies on the west of Luss” (12). 

(3) On 20th May 1319 King Robert 1 granted to Duncan, son of 

Murthylach, “two quarters (quadrates) of Ratlieon and two of 
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Altremnonyth in Levenax to the value of seven marks of 
land” (13).' 

(4) In the middle of the fourteenth century Donald Earl of Lennox 

granted to Finlaus de C'ampsy “that quarter of land called 
Ballinloelinaeh, the quarter called Baleconaeh. the half-quarter of 
Ball ty duff. etc.” (14). 

(5) In 1616 King James I granted to the Bishop of the Isles lands 

which included “the west end of Coll extending to seven 
quarters’’ (15). 

The eeathramh or cpiarter is commemorated in such place-names as 
begin with Kerry. Kero. Kera. Ivirrie in. for example, Kerromenacli (middle 
quarter). Kerafuar (cold quarter). Kirriemuir (big quarter). 

Half the eeathramh or (quarter was called the oehdamh or eighth. It too 
appears in the place-names. Thus in Islay we get Ouchtofad and Ouchto- 
eladesell in 1507. and their joint extent amounted in the rental to a quarter 
of land (16). We have to note that oehdamh as a prefix may in some cases 
be confused with ua<-hdar. meaning upper or "over” as applied to a modern 
farm. The oehdamh or eighth of the townland is also occasionally found 
in the charter record. Thus in the year 1506 King James IV granted to 
John McGilleon of Lochboye “a great eighth (magnam oetavem partem) 
of Aridscrnula and an eighth of Knoknaseolaman in the island of Jura ” (17). 

The above and smaller fractions of the townland continued in use as 
actual farms in the Bland of Islay down to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and we can get the clearest idea of these old Celtic denominations 
from the practice of that island. Although Islay was the seat of the 
Norse lords and their successors the Lords of the Isles, the old customs 
appear to have remained unchanged there from Dalriadic times. In his 
General 17 cm of the Agriculture of the Hebrides, published in 1811. James 
Macdonald gives the Islay denominations as they existed at that time as 
follows; - 

( 1 ) The eeathramh or quarter. This was a farm rented at £70 or -l‘8U. 

(3) The oehdamh or eighth part was half the above. 

(3) The leorthas, a name indicating a “ sufficiency,” was the sixteenth 

part. Macdonald states that it was the ploughgate. that is a 
farm large enough for the tenant to provide his own plough: in 
other words, a whole or "sufficient” farm and not a fraction of one. 

(4) The co fa-ban was half the above or the thirty-second part of the 

townland. The Gaelic word means a groat, and this in English 
was known as the groatland . We will explain the meaning of 
this term in due course when we come to speak of the merkland 
denomination. 

(5) I’he da-sgiUin laud was half the cota-ban or groatland. 
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The two last were incomplete farms, their owners or tenants not being 
in a position to supply their own plough, and Macdonald states that at the 
time he wrote they were becoming regarded as uneconomical and the pro- 
prietors had decided not to make anv further lets of such small holdings. 

M acdonald supplies us with the key to the acreage of these farms when 
lie tells us that the average rent of land in Islay was 4s. to 5s. per acre. 
Hence the cecithmmh, rented according to his statement at £70 to £80. 
would be a large farm of 280 to 400 acres, and the townland of which it 
was a quarter would be somewhere between 1120 and 1000 acres, or 
1300 acres on the average. At the best these figures can only furnish us 
with approximate acreages, and it is most likely that the original townlands 
themselves varied a good deal in extent according to the quality of the 
grazing. Robertson (18) states that in Ulster, which had a close connection 
with the West Highlands, the lesser ballybiatagh. which was the Irish name 
for the townland. was 900 and the greater 1920 acres, but here again we 
must guard ourselves against supposing that the townlands were measured 
with mathematical accuracy, although their areas must have tended to 
approach an average. 

In an ancient Irish poem quoted by Skene we have the area of the 
Irish ballybiatagh defined as follows: — 

"Two score acre- three times 
Is the land of the Seisrigh: 

The land of three Seisrighs. therefore, 
is the quarter of a Bailebiataigh." 

This makes the Irish ball i/biataf/h or land of the township to have been 
1440 acres, and the close approximation of this to the Islay figure can 
scarcely be accidental. 

The above, in bare outline, gives the essentials of the Celtic system as 
it was in the earliest times. It will, however, be necessary later to show 
that in parts at least of the Highlands Saxon influence penetrated, resulting 
in the introduction of new names to express Saxon ideas. 

The Stent Book of Islay (Lucy Ramsay) shows that the ceathramh or 
quarter was the unit on which the Public Burdens — Land Cess and Con- 
tingencies — were uplifted down to the year 1833. In 1718 they were divided 
among 132 quarters, the share of each being £3 19s. Id. In 1734 the Stent 
Roll showed 135 quarters, and this number remained constant down to 1834 
when the Cess was first uplifted as a percentage of the valued rent. 
Presumably after this the old measures fell into desuetude. 

Saxon Denominations. 

Saxon influence in Scotland dates back to the foundation of the 
kingdom of Northumbria in the sixth century, after which there was a 
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very considerable influx of an English population into the Lothians and 
Berwick. English colonics were also established at various seaports along 
the eastern coast of Scotland, and the influence of these settlers was later 
reinforced by the grants of land in Scotland to English religious houses 
and by the coming of English ecclesiastics to Scottish religious houses 
such as Whithorn and Cohlingliam (19). 

To English or Saxon influence is to be ascribed the introduction of the 
first real land measure in Scotland. This was the acre, and it appears to 
have been brought over from the Continent by the Saxons when they 
first came to England. In those parts of Scotland which they colonised 
the ancient Celtic bally and pit woidd become the tuns and hams of the 
English settlers, and the old Celtic divisions of quarters, eighths, etc., were 
replaced by the denominations of the ploughgate and acre (-0). 

The statute English acre was not merely a definite area but was of 
definite shape as well. Its form, originally at least, arose out of the 
necessities of cultivation and was adapted to the work of the plough, 
which was drawn by four pairs of oxen or eight in all. The length of the 
acre was a fur tony of 40 poles, and a furlong was actually a furroiv-loiuj. 
that is the distance which experience had shown the plough team to be 
capable of drawing the plough without stopping to rest. The pole was 
54 yards or 161 feet, and is supposed to have been the length of the great 
ox goad. The measure known as the rood or rude was a furlong in length 
by one pole in breadth, and the acre consisted of four roods lying side by 
side. The width of the rude and of the acre strip doubtlessly were deter- 
mined by the distance necessary for turning the plough team at the end 
of the furrow. The statute English acre was thus (10 x 161) x (4 \ 164) 
square feet — that is. -13.560 square feet or 4840 square yards in area (21). 

The Scottish acre was larger than this, and its genesis can best be seen 
from certain old enactments ascribed to King David I. It was based on 
the linear measurements known as the ell and the fall, which in the statutes 
referred to were defined as follows: — 

Of the Kin. 

The eln aw to contain in length . xxxvij. inch met with the 
thawmys of iij men that is to say a mekill man and of a man of 
messurabill statur and of a lyt ill man hot be the thoume of a. 
medilkinman it aw to stand or ellis efter the length of iij bear 
cornys gud and chosyn but [without] tayllis, the thowm aw to be 
messurit at the rut of the nayll (22). 

It would appear that on the average tin* thumbs of Scotsmen were 
broader than those of Englishmen, for the Scots inch exceeded the English 
by the fraction t; Ep Thus the Scots ell was equal to 37 0598 English 
inches (23). 
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The genesis of the Scottish acre is shown in the following enactment: — 

The Mesuring of Landis. 

In the first tyme that the law was made and ordainit thai began 
at the fredome of halikirk and syne at the mesuring of landis the 
plew land thai ordanit to contene . viij . oxingang / the oxgang 
sail contene . xiij . akeris The aiker sail contene four rude / the 
rude . xl . fallis The fall sail hald . vj . ellis (24). 

Thus we see that the old Scottish acre was measured by the fall instead 
of by the pole as in England, and the Scottish fall was six ells or 37-0598 x 6 
inches, i.e. 222 inches or 18-i feet English measure. 

The Scottish acre therefore contained (18-J x 40) x (18J x 4) or 54,760 
square feet. It was therefore equal to about 5 English roods or about 
25 per cent, greater than the English. 

It may be mentioned in passing that the Irish acre was greater still. 
It was measured by a perch seven yards or 21 feet in length and thus 
contained 70.560 square feet or a little less than 61 English roods. 

The acre was never used in early times in Scotland to express the 
superficies of large areas of land, and it was not until the eighteenth century 
was nearly finished that it became customary to describe farms as consisting 
of so many acres. This usage in fact only became general after the lands 
had been surveyed by modern methods. The earlier use of the acre was 
to describe the smaller areas such as ploughgates and oxgangs or small 
town lots. Thus we come across "towns acres," "village acres." "vicar's 
acre." etc., where the use of the term is to describe what would nowadays 
be designated "small holdings." 

If we examine our earliest Scottish charters, those for example of David I 
and his immediate predecessors, we will find that in the case of very large 
grants of land they are simply described by their boundaries. These were 
usually natural such as streams, trees, standing stones, and such like, but 
sometimes it was found necessary to mark the marches in parts by artificial 
means and this was usually done by cutting ditches or trenches. It. may 
be that the original use of the standing stones themselves was to mark 
the boundaries of long-vanished estates and that they derived their sacred 
character from this fact, in the same way that Terminus was a god of the 
ancient Romans (25). 

In the case of agricultural land — what would nowadays be called farms 
— the land, as shown by these ancient charters, was measured in two wavs. 
In the case of arable land it was described as consisting of so many car urates 
or ploughgates, the carueate being originally the land which a plough 
team could deal with in a single year. In the case of pasture land its 
extent was usually defined by stating the number of animals — horses. 
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oxen, sheep, and swine — which it could sustain. The carucate was the 
Northumbrian equivalent (but not in extent) of the hide and suliny of 
southern England. Its use was confined to arable land only and it was 
not used for meadow or pasture. The following twelfth century example 
will illustrate this. About the year 1190 Henry of Molle confirmed to the 
monks of' Kelso a grant made by Eschina his wife which comprised "two 
oxgangs of land with toft and croft and pasture sufficient for four hundred 
sheep, sixteen cattle, two work horses, and ticelre swine in the territory of 
Molle - ’ (20). 

The idea of getting a rough estimate of land by computing the amount 
of human or animal labour required to work it or by the number of animals 
it can graze is not limited to any one country or people. Similar rough 
measures of land are to be found in India and Burma to-day. Thus in the 
case of rice land in Burma a rough measure was the area which four people 
could plant out in a day. The British Government, however, introduced 
the acre measurement and it was found that an acre corresponded on the 
average to this "four-people- plant " area, and the one term became a 
synonym for the other. It is most probable that the same evolution took 
place in connection with the ploughgate or caruc-ate and that it began as a 
rough measure of land without any reference to the acre, but that at a later 
date it became standardised at a fixed number of acres. 

The carucate is usually defined as the amount of land which a single 
plough could deal with in a single year. As we shall show, this definition, 
while it may have been originally correct, can scarcely be true of the later 
standardised carucate. That was divided into eight oxgangs. for the old 
plough in England and Saxon Scotland was pulled by eight oxen. A 
common method of working the land in these parts was for four tenants 
or husband mot to own the common plough, each providing a pair of 
bullocks. Hence the carucate or ploughgate consisted of four husbmullands 
or eight oxgaits. oxgangs. or borates. An oxgang thus became the equivalent 
of 1.1 and a husbandland of 2f> Scots acres. 

An attempt to standardise the carucate at a fixed number of acres was 
made, as shown above*, as early as the reign of King David I. The enact- 
ment we have quoted laid down that the. “plow land" was ordained to 
contain eight " oxingang." and the oxgang was to contain thirteen acres. 
Thus ns earls' as the twelfth century it had been ordained that the plough- 
gate or carucate should contain 104 Scottish or 130 English acres. An 
examination of the charter record shows, however, that despite this enact- 
ment the carucate often contained a varying number of acres, as did its 
fraction the oxgang. Tn the Rental of the Priory of Coldingham. compiled 
in 1298. we find that 8 bovates or oxgangs comprised a carucate, but that 
the number of acres in the bovate varied in different localities. Thus in 
some parts of the monks’ estate it was as high as 11 acres, in others it was 
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13|. 12.1. 10 or 8 acres, so that the carueate might vary between 112 and 
0-1 acres (27). 

On the other hand an inquest held at Aberlady in 1290 found that the 
tenemeiit of Rallincreif with the messuage, garden, and pigeon house were 
worth 34s. 9d. And the owner had in demesne 10 carueates and -’>4 acres 
of arable land, each worth with its grazing 21 d. or a total of C'O.j 14s. 0d. 
The total estate is thus found to have been 1091 acres, made up of 10 caru- 
cates and 7)4 acres. Hence the 10 carueates amounted to 1040 acres, or 
1 carueate to the standard amount of 101 acres (28). 

In the year 11 -13 Gregory do Rerci granted to the monks of KeLo. for 
the soul's health of King David I and Henry his son. a ploughgate of land 
in Heton containing fire score and four acres, next to the land belonging to 
the hospital of Roxburgh. This is the standard or legal rate of 10-1 acres (29). 

In the year 17)87) a decree of the Scottish Exchequer laid down that 
"thirteen acres extendis and sail extend to ane oxgait of land" (30). 

The above examples show clearly that from the reign of King David 
thi' First 104 acres was the standard ploughgate. although that standard 
was not adhered to in all cases. 

Defined as above, it is not easy to accept the definition of a ploughgate 
as the land which could lie ploughed by one plough team in a single year. 
The old plough drawn by oxen was a slow affair, and owing to the absence 
of underground drainage ploughing operations did not usually begin before 
March. The modern two-horse plough does no more than 40 or 7>0 acres 
on the average (31). Wo have to remember also that a large proportion 
of the arable was what was called outfield, and that only a fraction of this 
was turned up in any one year. A more suitable definition of the ploughgate 
of 104 acres would be that it was the arable land pertaining to a one-plough 
holding — that is. the cultivable land of the holding rather than that actually 
cultivated, or in old phrase land "where pleuch and scythe mat/ gang." 

This would appear to have been the difficulty encountered by ('apt. 
Thomas when he set out to determine the superficies of the davacli — a 
Celtic denomination which we shall consider later but which was the 
equivalent, in the locality with which Thomas was dealing, of four plough- 
gates of 104 acres each or 410 acres in all. From- certain data which he 
had in his possession relating to rents he set out to find the total production 
capacity of a davacli in the thirteenth century, and came to the conclusion 
that "nothing like 410 acres were cultivated in a davacli" (32). His 
difficulty could be met by accepting the definition of the ploughgate as the 
cultivable , but not necessarily the actually cultivated, land of the one-plougli 
holding. At the present day the arable area of a one-plough farm is usually 
much greater than is ploughed in any one year, much of the land being in 
grass fallow as part of the rotation of crops. 

The Scottish ploughgate or carueate was the unit on which military 
VOL. lxxviii. 4 
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service was assessed and by which public burdens were apportioned. The 
possession of a ploughgate. if held of the Crown, was also the qualification 
for voting' for a Parliamentary Commissioner. It was probably by reason 
of these facts that Thomas Thomson considered that the terms carntcaia 
terrcie. bovata terrae met with in early charters proved the existence of an 
ancient taxation of Scotland (33). It would he strange indeed if it required 
the imposition of a reginm gilchun to bring into being what we have shown 
to hate been a convenience invented by cultivators themselves in con- 
nection with their daily occupation, and the expression of such ideas would 
appear to indicate a very second-hand knowledge of agricultural practice 
and history on the part of some of our most learned men of the past, 

Robertson has shown also that the ploughgate in Scotland was the unit 
on which the larger divisions of the shire and thanage were based, but a 
discussion of these is out with the scope of the present essay. It is to be 
noted that although the merkland valuation was introduced all over 
Scotland as early as the thirteenth century, the older Saxon denominations 
continued in Use in eastern Scotland long after that date, and as late as 
1627 we find lands in the Lothians and Berwickshire measured in husband- 
lands and oxengates (34). 


Celtic Names for the Ploughgate and its Fractions. 

While it is clear that it is to the Saxons that we owe the introduction 
of the acre, it is not quite so evident that the Celts did not themselves 
possess some equivalent of the Saxon carueate or ploughgate in the original 
meaning of that word as the land ploughed by a plough team in a single 
year, for as we have shown these rough-and-ready methods of reckoning 
the extent of land are common to many peoples. However that may be. 
there are certainly Celtic words which convey the same idea. In Ireland 
we find the ncisrrach from Gaelic sciser =six, and each meaning a horse, 
the name being derived from the fact that the old Irish plough was drawn 
by six horses (35). Robertson, however, appears to regard this as an Irish 
term for an English idea. "The original Irish name for the measure intro- 
duced by the English is said to have been seisreach or six-horse-land" is 
his comment. As regards Scotland, it appears to be impossible to decide 
with certainty whether the words in Gaelic which express the idea of the 
ploughgate or its fractions were used in days antecedent to the impact of 
Saxon influence or not, and all that we can do is to enumerate them and note 
the occurrence and meaning of each. 

The ilarach is the commonest of these. It was originally supposed by 
some Celtic scholars that this word was derived from tlainh , an ox. and 
acluidh , a field, and that it meant oxgang. Thomas seemed to consider 
it as being from da nth an ox and ach an augmentative particle and gives 
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its meaning as "a full team of oxen." or. in other words, the ploughgate. 
Skene dismissed the first derivation as erroneous because, he states, in the 
Book of Deer the oldest form is ihtlxich and the last syllable is inflected (30). 
Maebain (37) gives its meaning as a “seed vat,” and Prof. \V. J. Watson (38) 
appears to accept this view. We may take it. then, that in view of the 
opinion expressed, by the two most distinguished modern Celtic scholars 
the older derivation may be abandoned. 

The name makes its appearance at an early date. Thomas remarks 
as follows: “The lands of Scotland North of the Forth and Clyde and all 
the Isles before the ni>tth century were divided into davachs.” He- does not 
give his authority for this statement, but is probably referring to the 
Book of Deer where the name occurs for the first time among the notitiae. 
These, however, are supposed not to have been written before the year 
1150. The first entry in the Book of Deer (39) does not of course throw 
any light on the meaning of the term. It is to the effect that " Maelcolouim 
son of Cinaed gave the King's share in Bibdin and two davachs in Upper 
Rosa bard.” Skene appears to consider that it was the land of the Celtic 
township which he found to consist of twenty houses in the ancient kingdom 
of Dalriada. The name, however, is not found either in the records or 
place-names of the greater part of what was Dalriada. nor is it found in 
the topography of Galloway or of Ireland (40). It appears to have been 
confined largely to Scotland north of the Forth and Tay. but even there it 
is rare in place-names. A modern County Directory shows only Davo 
Mains (Aberdeen), Davochbeg (Sutherland), and Davochfin (Sutherland), 
and the shortened form "doch” in a few names like Durham (Inverness). 
Dochcartv (Ross). Dochroyle (Ayr), and it is doubtful if all such are derived 
from clavach. When we consider the frequency of names beginning with 
bally and pit. and the paucity of those derived from clavach even in localities 
where it was known to have been a measure of land and its total absence 
in the south-west, we may well doubt Skene's conclusion that it was the 
land of the township. 

As to its extent, there is a great deal of evidence which has been 
marshalled by Thomas that west of the Spey it was a ploughgate. but that 
in Aberdeen and north-east Scotland generally it was a four ploughland (41). 

In the Exchequer Rolls. 1158. we find in the accounts of tin* Camerarius 
ultra Spey "the linn of xls de Westrehalfdavoch and of xls de Easterhalf- 
davoch,” that is the whole davach referred to had been rented at 80s. or 
£4 Scots. But we are informed that as a- bovate had been devastated a 
deduction of 10s. from file rent had been made. The bovate was thus 
go or g of the whole, showing that the whole davach was equal to a plough- 
gate of 8 bovates (42). 

In eastern parts, however, it contained four ploughgates. Thomas 
quotes from the Gordon rental of Badenoeh, 1(503. "Elone four pleaches” 
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and states that there was a marginal comment to the effect that "Maeomtosh 
lias this danch in fee.” He also quotes from Gordon of Straloeh ( 1 G<» 1 — 1070) 
to the effect that in Aberdeenshire the districts were divided into pagi 
or ”daachs” which contained as much land as could he broken up by four 
ploughs in one year, but that then owing to more land haring been cleared oj 
wood the arable in a " daavh"' was more than doubled, and he states that by 
1800 a davach of ordinary extent required three times the number of cattle 
to labour it that were formerly employed (43). 

\Ve thus see that the following were characteristics of the davach : (1) its 
derivation indicates that it had special reference to arable land. (2) it con- 
tained a varying number of ploughgates according to locality and date. 

I suggest that it was originally the arable area of the Celtic township, but 
that when arable farming became increasingly important the name may 
have been transferred to the townland as a whole. According to the 
progress made in arable the davach would be of a varying number of 
ploughgates from one upward. 

The davach and plougligate were at one time the units on which military 
assessment was based. Thomas gives examples as follows: — 

(1) In 1303 the lands of Christian of Marr in Arisaig and Moidart 

supplied a ship of 20 oars with men and victuals, and the 5) davachs 
of Glenclg supplied in 1343 a ship of 20 oars (44). 

(2) In 1304 the Earl of At boll was informed that Lochlin [Maclean] and 

his friends had threatened that each davach of land should 
furnish a ship of 20 oars against the English, i.c. one man from 
each household (45). This appears to he a proof of Skene's state- 
ment that the ancient Celtic village contained usually 20 houses. 

In one of the examples which we have given above of the use of the 
Celtic quarter of land, the quarter would appear to have been the unit on 
which military service was based. In that case it is seen to be equated 
with the davach. and if the davach contained a plougligate only then there 
would be only 4 ploughgates in the townland. If. on the other hand, the 
davach contained 4 ploughgates then the townland wotdd he a 10 plougligate, 
which it was seen to have been in Islay at the close of the eighteenth century. 
In short the number of ploughgates in a da\aeh depended on the progress 
of arable cultivation and was not a constant equation. 

Another and much rarer term for the plougligate was the arochor. The 
following are sonic examples of its use: — 

(1) In the middle of the thirteenth century Earl Maldowen of Lennox 

granted to Donald Macynel the fourth part of an harathor. the 
reddendo being the part of the service of a man-at-arms (41$). 

(2) In a grant of Earl Alwin to Maldowen. Dean of Lennox, there is 

included the service due from two arochor or a car neat e and a half 
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of land. This shows that the aroehor was a § earueate, as is 
proved also by the next example (47). 

(3) In a thirteenth century charter by Alexander of Dunhon to Sir 
Patrick Graham there is included ‘‘three cpiarters of a earueate 
of land of Akeacloy nether which in Scotch is called Araclior'' (48). 

From the last two examples we see that the araclior was a smaller plough- 
gate equal to of the earueate. that is to say 78 Scots acres. Its use 
appears to have been commonest in the Lennox, which was a typically 
Gaelic district. 

Rath was the name applied in northern Scotland to what was called in 
the south a liusbandland or the fourth part of a plougligate. In ancient 
Ireland it was a name in common use and is very frequent in Irish place- 
name^. An early Irish historian states that "the Irish kings and chieftains 
lived tit this period (A.D. 037) in the great earthen raths or Jisscs. the ruins 
of which are still so numerous in Ireland" (19). 

In connection with its use in Scotland. \Y. F. Skene states: "The 
smallest possession held by a free farmer appears to have been two bovates 
_ or oxgangs of land, or the fourth part of a plougligate. called in some parts 
of the country a husband-land, .and we find that in the north of Scotland 
the name of Rath was given to this portion of land, a name which in the 
Irish laws signified the homestead which formed the lowest tenancy.” 
He then gives the following example of its use: — 

"William, soil of Bernard, grants to the monks of Arbroath two bovates 
of land which are called Rathe (que vocantur Rathe) of the territory 
of Katerlyn (in Kincardineshire) with the right to pasture twenty 
beasts and four horses on the common pasture of Katerlyn; and 
the same person grants to the monks two other bovates of land in 
the territory of Katerlyn. consisting of seven acres of land adjoining 
their land which is called Rathe, on the north, and nineteen acres 
of land adjoining these seven acres on the seaside towards the 
east, under that culture which is called Trcitjlas. thus making up 
the twenty six acres of which a liusbandland consisted" (50). 

The word rath enters into our topography as a prefix in places like Logierait, 
Ratho. Rothienuirelms. 

In the West Highlands the plough was drawn by four horses usually 
abreast and. as in the case of the Lowlands, was often owned by four men. 
each of whom supplied a horse for the common plough and who each had 
a quarter share in the one-plough farm. Such a farm was called a four- 
horsr-ploiit/hyaufj. and in the Minutes of the Synod of Argyll (51) for 1(340 
we read that "it lies beine ane ancient custome that every kirk officer was 
in use of being payed of a half firlet of meall of everie four horse plougligang 
of land, etc.” The quarter of this kind of farm was called a horseyamj. 
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and in the Statistical Account of the Parish of Kilmart in (Argyll) wo road: 
“The tenant*, particularly of arable farm*, have but small possessions, 
only the fourth part of a farm or what is called here a Ilorsegang." It was 
thus the same as the rath in northern Scotland, but was an English name 
of later introduction. 


Norse Denominations. 

Just as the Saxon plougligate superseded the Celtic denominations in 
the east and north-east of Scotland, so in the Orkneys and Shetland, in 
Caithness, the Hebrides, and the western shores of Scotland the Norse 
denominations of the ounceland, pennyland. and fractions of the pennyland 
were imposed on the Celtic townland and its divisions. The grounds for 
supposing that the ounceland and pennyland were of Norse origin are 
based on the facts that (1) in the Orkneys — the most Norwegianized part 
of the country — these denominations were in full use until quite modern 
times, as in fact they were also in some of the Hebrides, and (2) they are 
found only in parts of the country colonized by the Norse. Norse place- 
names are found in the parts mentioned above and in Ayr. Renfrew. Bute, 
Galloway, and as far east as Roxburghshire. 

The Norse invasions of Scotland began about the year a.d. 780. Under 
the date 794 the Annals of Ulster record the ravaging of all the islands of 
Britain by the Gentiles, and in the same year the Annals of Innisfallen 
record the ravaging of lcolmkill. Broggcr (52) states as his opinion that 
the main colonization took place in the three generations between a.d. 780 
and 850. In the Nordreys — Orkney and Shetland — it was complete, but 
on the southern Hebrides and mainland coasts less so. The place-names, 
however, indicate that for about three centuries a Norse dominion was 
established all over the islands and part of the coast from Caithness to 
Kintyre. and that it was exercised sometimes by local Norse lords, sometimes 
by the Earls of Orkney, and finally by the Kings of Norway. 

The Norwegian denominations were imposed upon the ancient Celtic 
townland*. each of which appears to have been called upon to pay a scat 
or tax of one ounce of silver to the Norse overlord. In Orkney and Shetland 
the ounceland. as it now came to be called, was divided into 18 parts, each 
called a pennyland. and this division of the ounceland into 18 parts is also 
found in Eewis and parts of the north-west mainland. There is sonic 
evidence that this scat of an ounce of silver on each Celtic townland or 
davach was made as early as the time of Harald Fail-hair, for it is related 
that in 902 the Earl of Orkney was exempted from paying scat. In 1019 
the South Isles (Hebrides) were paying scat to the Earl of Orknev. It is 
clear from a study of the oldest Orkney rentals that tin* ounceland and 
not the pennyland was the unit of taxation, for we find frequent instances 
in these of ounce, two-ounce, and half-ounce lands all over the islands (53). 
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There is no evidence that the ounce of silver was ever coined into 18 
pennies, and it would appear that the division by 18 was effected in order 
to make the pennylaiul equal in value to the old Saxon penny. The Norse 
ounce weighed 412-58 grains, and the eighteenth part of this is closely 
22-5 grains, which is the equivalent of the old English penny. 20 of which 
went to the Tower ounce of silver weighing 450 grains Troy. In the 
southern islands, however, the taxation was made to conform to this 
English Tower weight of 450 grains, and in these parts there were 20 penny- 
lands in the ounceland (54). 

These taxes were paid to the overlords, but it is most probable that the 
local indigenous Celtic possessors were left for the most part undisturbed 
to draw the old Celtic dues of cain and caddcich from their dependents, 
while they paid the scat to their Norse superiors. In any case we find in 
a locality like southern Argyllshire, where the place-names exhibit a fairly 
extensive Norse colonization, that these ancient dues were being lifted as 
late as the sixteenth century — long after Norse dominion had disappeared 
— and the theory that best fits the facts is that they were never abolished 
but continued during the period of Norse dominion (55). 

As we have said, the davach. pit. or bally of Celtic times became known 
as the ounceland. In the Latin charters this is called Unciaia. but this 
latter word was translated back into Gaelic as Tinniga from G. fir. meaning- 
land. and nnga. meaning an ounce. This word is also encountered in the 
charters as the tirung or icrung of land. 

The Latin words for pcnnyland were either dcntaritda or nummata. and 
the Gaelic pcighinn. The most satisfactory definition of the Norse penny- 
land is that it was. in some parts, the y'g- and in others the tv 0 - part, of the 
ounceland. which latter corresponded to the older Celtic townland — the 
davach or bally. 

W. E. Skene makes the statement, when dealing with those Norse 
denominations, that “they were adapted to the existing divisions |/.e. the 
older Celtic divisions] of land, which could not have been altered without 
interfering with the whole framework of Society."' It is therefore worth 
while considering for a moment just how this adaptation was effected. 
As we have already pointed out. Skene's theory was that the ancient Celtic 
township of Dalriada, for example, consisted on the average of 20 houses, 
and that attached to this was a townland at first mainly used for grazing 
cattle, but with an arable area as well which we have suggested was the 
original dabhach or davach (5fi). The usual subdivision of this- townland 
in Scotland was into halves, quarters, eighths, etc., bearing the Gaelic 
names ot lelh. ccafhratnh. ochdandi. etc. The ounceland introduced bv the 
Norse had in the southern isles 20 pennylands. so that the half townland 
or Irth-bhailv would contain 10 pennylands. This size of holding is found 
in charters, as in the case of the Ten Pennylands of Arran, an estate 
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belonging to the Stewarts of Bute. The ceaikramh or quarter would become 
a five pennvland. a denomination also encountered in the records. Thus 
we find that in 1309 King Robert I granted to Roderick, son of Alan, half 
a davach in Morvern. viz. the 5 penny lands of Gedenall and the 5 pennylands 
of Glenbressell. etc. (-17). The och chunk or eighth would be a 2j- pennvland. 
and so on. 

Proof that the ouneeland and the davach in the west and north-west 
were one and the same is available front the records, of which the two 
following cases are examples: — 

(1) In 1309 King Robert I granted Roderick, son of Alan, lands which 

included the three* davaclis of Ivnoydartin. Morvern. In 1330 
King James V granted to Donald Cameron the GO pennylands of 
Knoydart. A davach was thus equal to 20 pennylands or one 
ouneeland (58). 

(2) In 1505 King James IV made a grant of lands to Ranald Alan-on 

which included “the davach called in Scotch le teruucj of Pablis- 
gerry, the davach called le ternng of Bailranald . . . the 2 davaclis 
{le innings) of Sanda and Borwria ” (59). This establi-hes the 
identity of the davach and the finntga, which was the Gaelic 
equivalent of the ouneeland. 

It is therefore important to remember that the davach. ouneeland. 
tirunga. and unciata or unciate are all different names for the same thing 
— the Celtic townland. 

A- time went on. however, the pennvland itself appears to have become 
a recogni-ed holding. Skene makes the comment : “ In the western districts 
we find the penny land also entering into the topography, in the form of 
Pen or Piling, in such names as Pennyghael. Pennycross. Penmollach, 
while the halfpenny becomes Leffen as in Leifenstrath, and if the group 
of twenty house-, which we found characterising the early tribe organisation 
in Dalriadn, was the davach, then we obtain the important identification 
of tlie-e houses or homesteads with the later penny lands” (GO). The fact 
that the land pertaining to the individual hou-c* corresponded exactly to 
the pennvland may have been fortuitous, but there is ample evidence, as 
we have already said, that these pennylands anil even fractions of the 
pennyland, became individual farms in later years. There is of course the 
place-name evidence — the existence of places beginning with Pen and 
Penny — as Skene has pointed out, and these names could only have been 
applied to individual places. There is besides the evidence of charters 
and rentals to reinforce that of the place-names. Thus in Kintyre, to 
name only the locality with which the writer is most familiar, we find 
names like Peniver or Ivar’s pennyland. Pennygowan or the Smith’s 
pennyland, Pennyseorach or the toilsome pennyland, and so on. In 1329 
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King Robert the Bruce granted a charter of the lands of Ugadale to 
Gilchrist Mac-ay. The grant was of four pennylands, whic-li are detailed 
by name so that they must have been individual holdings. The most 
convincing evidence is from the island of Mull where the pennyland was 
the commonest size of holding down to the seventeenth century. The 
1588 rental in the charter to Maclean of Dowart noted on by Gregory con- 
veyed church lands in Mull. Iona, and Islay to Maclean in the year 1588. 
In Midi only are the lands specified in pennylands. but in that island no 
other denominations are used. Out of 32 holdings in Ross of Mull the size 
of the individual holding varied from a 5-pennylancl to a Upennyland. but 
the majority were 1 or 2 pennylands. In 10 of the 1-pennyland holdings 
the lands were rented at a uniform rate of Cl 4s. 2d., and in the case of 
6 others at Cl 2s. (id. In other parts of Mull 12 holdings are included in 
the grant, of which 11 were single pennylands rented at a uniform rate of 
C'l lbs. 8d. These figures show that the division into pennylands had been 
made, in so far as their rental values were concerned, with great uniformity. 
As late as 1(574 a rental of the estate of Dowart in Mull shows the lands of 
Aross. Morrenish, Ross, and Torsay. all expressed in terms of the pennylancl 
denomination, but in the same rental the lands of Morvern and Tiree are 
given in merklands ((51). 

In Kintvre the one and only use of the pennyland occurring in the 
records is that already cited in the charter to Mackay of Ugadale in 1329. 
In the Kintvre Crown rental of 1505 all the holdings are expressed as 
merklands. Pennylands occur in Knapdale (mid-Argyll) records in 1353 
and in those of Arran in 1433. The tirnnqa or ounceland is found in. Barra 
records as late as 1(555 ((52). These facts show that although the merkland 
was introduced into Scotland in the fourteenth century, the more ancient 
Norse measures remained in use in parts of the Highlands up to the 
eighteenth century. There is one notable exception, viz. the island of 
Islay, where there is no instance of Norse measures of land having ever 
been used. This may be ascribed (o the fact that Islay was the head- 
quarters of the Norse lords and its land held in domain, so that it would 
not be required to pay tax. Consequently the pennyland and similar 
names are absent from its topography. 

We meet also in the records with the fractions of the pennyland which 
were as follows: — 

(1) The half-pennyland was in the Latin charters either dimidia- 

denariaht, or obolata. In Gaelic it was Icth-pheiyhinn, pronounced 
leffen and usually spelt lephen. This is a common prefix of Gaelic 
farm names in Argyllshire, occurring in such names as Leplienmore, 
Lephen beg. Lephenstrath. Lephencorracli. 

(2) The quarter pennyland or farthingland is expressed in Latin as 
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quadrata. The Gaelic is feorlin. a name fairly common in Argyll- 
shire. It also takes the form Farden and Farland in place-names. 

(3) The half farthingland was called in Gaelic the cleitnrj. Maebain in 
his dictionary defines it as "an 8th part of the penny land." 

(I) The cionag was, according to Maebain. the fourth part of the cleitag 
or eighth part of the farthingland. 

As to the approximate extent of the pennyland. this, if we are to judge 
it by the rental values, varied a good deal in different localities. Reverting 
to the Islay denominations given by Macdonald at the end of the eighteenth 
century and which have been detailed above, it will be remembered that 
the single plough farm was the leorthas . which was a quarter of the eeathramh 
or yu of the davach or ounceland. But the eeathramh was the equivalent 
of five pennylands. so that the pennyland. had such existed in Islay, would 
have been slightly less than the one-plough farm. Marshall in his 
Agriculture <>J the Central Highlands, describing conditions in Mull at the 
close of the eighteenth century, gives us the following on the Mull penny- 
lands at that date. He tells us that they were of different sizes. "Of 
three pennylands on the south side of Loch Scriden, one consisted of (if acres 
of infield arable land. 1(5 of outfield arable. 19 of green pasture, and 197 of 
hill pasture: another contained 10(5 acres of infield arable land. If acres 
of outfield arable. 19 acres of green pasture, and 701 acres of hill pasture; 
and the third consisted of 08 acres of infield arable. 27 of outfield arable, 
29 of green pasture, and 872 of hill pasture. This latter township was 
occupied by eight tenants, each pasturing twelve cows, with their fol- 
lowers (03). As a tenant usually supplied one horse to the common 
plough, this last holding would appear to have been a two-plough farm. 
Whether these Mull pennylands represented, at the date referred to. the 
actual twentieth part of the ancient ( eltic township is. of course, a question 
not easy to answer. In the course of centuries many changes of boundaries 
may have taken place. There is some reason to suppose that the name 
simply became synonymous for a "farm.'’ 

A point of much historical and antiquarian interest is whether there 
was a currency in circulation in tin* West Highlands during Norse times. 
The name pennyland would lead us to believe that there was. When the 
Norse came to Scotland they had no currency of their own. and conducted 
their business by using as mediums of exchange ingots of metal and the 
coarse woollen cloth known as iradmal, of which the Harris tweed of to-day 
is the lineal descendant. There is no evidence of currency in Norway 
before the end of the tenth or beginning of the eleventh century. After 
its introduction we are told that penny gavel or penny tax. such as was 
imposed on the subjects of the Norse in Scotland, was a familiar institution 
among the Scandinmian thvgns (04). No coins were minted in Scotland 
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before the reign of David I. by which time Norse dominion in the Hebrides 
was approaching its end. In England, on the other hand, there had been 
a currency of silver pennies long before the Norman Conquest, and we have 
seen that in Orkney the Norse ounce of silver was so divided as to give 
18 English pennies. It may be of some significance too that the earliest 
silver coins found in Scotland were from the western islands, and that they 
are Saxon coins minted in England. These facts seem to point to the 
conclusion that the currency used by the Norse in Scotland was the English 
sterling penny of 22^ grains. 

Dealing with this subject in his Legal Antiquities, Cosmo Innes made 
the following remarks: "As a problem of history — perhaps the oldest 
problem of our history — it would be of great interest to ascertain when 
and by what authority, by what masters — political masters, or territorial — 
the western half of Scotland, the wildest shores of our Highlands, and the 
wildest islands, were measured and valued in marklands, shillinglands, 
pcnnylands, farthinglands. long before money — coined silver — was generally 
used or known as an element of rent on the other side — the agricultural 
side of Scotland — . . . but from the earliest period in which we have any 
light concerning their customs, it was the practice amongst all those lands 
of the Norsemen. ... I wish you to remember that the great high road 
of northern commerce — of trade, pilgrimage, and crusade, of piratical 
adventure, of war flowed down the Baltic, and poured in full stream upon 
our shores and islands, bringing with it a knowledge of money — a received 
coinage and currency which is necessary for war and plunder, no less than 
for peaceful commerce ’’ ((55). 

The imposition of the flat rate of the ounce of silver on each town land 
was of the nature of a capitation or house tax — an inequitable form of 
taxation. That the people of these islands got accustomed to it is apparent 
from the fact that in or after the year a.d. 1210 Dovenald. son of Reginald 
— the same Donald who was the eponymous of the Clan Donald — granted 
to the monks of Paisley Abbey an annual grant in perpetuity of one peung 
from ever]/ house on his territories that emitted smoke (00). By this date, of 
course, there could be no doubt of the existence of a currency, and the 
contribution must have been raised by the collection of pennies from the 
individual house's. The fact that such a cess was imposed on his people 
by the successor and inheritor of the possessions of the Norse lords can hardly 
mean anything else than that the people had been accustomed to pay taxes 
in this manner in times gone by and that a currency had been in circulation. 

It is necessary to point out that the Norse scale of land denominations 
in descending order was the ouuceland. pennyland, halfpennyland. farthing- 
laml. and smaller fractions. It did not include poundlands. merklands, or 
shillinglands. The latter had a quite different historical origin and belonged 
to a different order, which we will now proceed to discuss. 
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The Merklaxd Dexomixatiox. 

The word mark or merk — the latter is the Scottish spelling and it is 
preferable to adhere to it as a reminder of the difference between English 
and Scottish currency — is derived from the Latin pond us marcatiun, and 
its origin dates back to a time when bullion, and not coined currency, was 
the medium of exchange, and when commodities were exchanged for 
weighed amounts of various metals. Pontius marcatmn was a marked 
weight and probably its use represents an intermediate stage between the 
weighed metal and actual coins. Later the merk became "money of 
account” and the equivalent of 1GU sterling silver pennies or 13 shillings 
and 4 pence. As the mark of silver — marca argent ! — it occurs in the 
charters of King David I of Scotland (1124-1153). This monarch was the 
first king of Scotland to introduce the feudal practice of granting land in 
return for knightly service— that is. for the provision of so many armed 
knights, the service of one of whom was known as a Knight's Service. This 
was valued at £20 or 30 merks. and in certain cases the money was paid in 
lieu of the service. Such grants of King David were those of certain lands 
to Walter de Riddale "to be held in feu for the service of one kniglit.” and 
of the lands of Alstanefurd to Alexander de St Martin “to be held of the 
king by the service of half a knight : and the king engages to pay every 
year from his treasury ten marks of silver until he make up a full knight's 
fee” (67). This would appear to be the true origin of the merkland — the 
mareata or mark's worth of land— for in the case of such grants it would 
be a convenience for those who had to provide less than a full knight's fee 
to estimate their lands at a fraction of its value in merks. Hence arose 
the denomination of the mcrhlantl. which may be defined as land assessed 
to pay a yearly rent of one merk or 13s. 4d.. Le. the part of a knight’s fee. 

In the succeeding reigns the feudal usages became (irmly established, 
and we find David's grandson William the Lion confirming his grand- 
father's grant to the Unices of Annandale per serritinm centum militmn (68). 
During William the Lion’s reign a stenting or taxation of lands was twice 
imposed on the country, firstly in 1189 and again in 1211. in each case the 
sum of 10.000 marks being raised. Such taxation must have necessitated 
a valuation of the land in merks. not only of lands already given out for 
military service of which the money extents would be known, but also of 
the remainder held in thanage and Scottish service. This valuation would 
doubtless help to familiarise landowners with the practice of describing 
their lands in terms of money. It is doubtful, however, if much of the 
land of Scotland was given out in knight’s fees before the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, for when the Exchequer Accounts open we find 
in the fragmentary rolls of Alexander III (1261 66) that although the 
feudal dues of Ward, Relief, and Marriage occur among the royal receipts, 
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the greater part of the Crown lands were still in tlianage and paying rents 
in kind and rendering Scottish service only (69). A note by the transcriber 
of these rolls calls the attention of the reader "to remember that he tliir 
rollis it is verified that in everie sehyre almest. the king had castellis and 
houses, ane or mae, whilkis wer furneissed with wyne. wheit, malt, meill, 
provand. salt. beif. pork, hering. whyte fische. cheise. etc. in gud quantitie. 
That the king had manssis. store rowmes, forestis. and mailles and fermes. 
in many of the saidis schyres and bailzeries" (70). The reference is to 
tin* lands of the thanages which later became feudal baronies given out 
for military service or knights' fees. 

The money measure of land — by pounds or merks — makes its appear- 
ance earlier in England than in Scotland, and we find examples of it there 
towards the end of the twelfth and during the thirteenth centuries. The 
following are taken from Rain's Calender of Documents relating to Scotland : — 

(1) In Northamptonshire in 1192-93 Geoffrey fitz Piers includes in his 

account "lands granted to Earl David £16 and 1 mark by tale, 
in Nessitona to make up 100 mark's of land which the King gave 
him." 

(2) In Cumberland in 1242 the sheriff is commanded to enquire how 

much each of the manors assigned to Alexander] Iv. of Scotland 
in the extent of his 200 librafes of land was wont to pay to the 
king in cornage. 

(3) In John de Baliol's account of 1249-50 it is stated "that he is not 

to answer therfor as the Iv. of Scotland has the county manors 
from which the farm [rent] was in use to he paid in the extent of 
100 librafes of land." 

(4) R. de Quincey Earl of Winchester and Matillidis his wife appear by 

attorney in the year 1251 versus Franco de Soun and Sibilla his 
wife in a plea of the third part of £10 13 of land in Sturminstre (71). 

In Scotland the money values of land — the librate and merkland — are 
not. however, found before the fourteenth century and appear to hi* entirely 
absent in the charters of King David 1. When, however, the struggle for 
independence began in the early fourteenth century the provision of armed 
knights became a national necessity of first importance, and knightly 
service gradually replaced the older Scottish service in which arms and 
armour wore not specified. The thanages thus became changed into 
feudal baronies. One result was to reduce the royal income, for the older 
rents in kind were no longer exacted, and so we find that in 1327 it became 
necessary to levy a tenth penny of all rents as a special grant-in-aid to 
King Robert I (72). Another result was. of course, to introduce money 
values of land, as the knight’s fee was £21), and those who held lands of 
less value than this would have to make their contribution in money. 
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C-2 

From now on the merkland begins to make its appearance in Scotland, 
although the change came slowly. The following are some early 
examples : — 

(1) In 1295 King John Baliol granted to William of Selkswryth ten 

merles of land with their pertinents in the tenement of Cobainstun 
[Lanark]. 

(2) On 20th May 1319 King Robert I granted to Duncan, son of 

Murytliach. two quarters of Ratheon and two of Altrenmonyth 
in Levenax equal to seven marks of land (73). 

(3) On the last of March 1329 King Robert I granted to Gilchrist Macay 

"duas schanmarcates terre in Kentyr.” 

The word used here is compounded of the Latin marcata, a merkland, 
and the Gaelic scan, meaning old. and is the first instance I have found of 
what must be the familiar “merklaiuls of old extent” (74). 

The use of the merkland denomination, however, occurs but sparingly 
in the charters of the fourteenth century. It was, of course, an official 
term, and the older names — the ploughgate, carucate, liusbandland, and 
oxgate in the south-east, the davach in the north, the Norse oiuiceland or 
tirunga and even the Celtic quarters, etc., in the west still continued in 
use long after this date, as may be ascertained by a perusal of the Crown 
Rcntalia in the appendices to the sixteenth century volumes of the Exchequer 
Rolls. By the fifteenth century, however, it had become very common in 
Crown charters, and in some rentals had entirely replaced the older 
denominations. 

The valuation in merk lands was of a quite different nature to that of 
the Norse ouncelands and pennylands. In the case of these latter, as we 
have shown, the assessment was of the nature of a house tax. a flat rate of 
one ounce of silver imposed on each of the old Celtic townships and dis- 
tributed among their dwellers at the rate of a penny a house, thus giving 
rise to the pennyland denomination. The merkland valuation, on the 
other hand, was based on the true agricultural production of the land and 
must have been conducted by computing t lie various items of the old 
produce rents in the currency of the time. “It was probably the result 
of separate assizes held from time to time by the Sheriffs and other officers 
of the Crown; and how old it may be in some cases is difficult to con- 
jecture" (75). 

In the south-eastern parts, when' the ploughgate was the common unit, 
the Coldingham rental of 1298 shows that it had been valued as a 3 merkland 
or 4Us. land, and in the Lothians at least this appears to have been a 
usual rate. The possession of a forty-shilling land of old extent (or the 
ploughgate) if held of the Crown became the qualification to vote for a 
Member of Parliament and remained so up to the time of the Reform Bill 
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of 1832. A decree of the Scottish Exchequer of date 1585 laid down that 
“thirteen acres extendis and sail extend to ane oxgait of land and four 
oxgait extendis and sail extend to ane pund land of old extent’’ (76). 

In the west, where Norse measures had been introduced, a constant 
relationship between the merkland and the ounceland cannot he ascer- 
tained. a fact which is easily explained if we remember that the ounce 
was a Hat rate applied to each townland or bally, whereas the merkland 
was arrived at as a result of a careful computation of the agricultural 
production of this unit. Hence we find that when ouncelands came to be 
assessed as merklands the result varied from locality to locality according 
to the value of the land of the ounceland. A few examples of this variation 
may be given: — * 

(1) In the charter to Mackay of Ugadale in Kintyre noted above the 

two schan marks were stated to comprise 1 pennylands which are 
mentioned by name. The ounceland of 20 pennylands had thus 
been assessed at 10 merks or as a 10 merkland (77). 

(2) A Tiree rental of date 1662 shows that in that island the lining or 

ounceland had been valued as a 6 merkland (78). 

(3) In the Mull charter of 1588 to Maclean of Dowart noted at the 

beginning of this paper we were told that the 56 penny and three 
farthing lands of Ross of Mull were equal to a thirty merkland. 
This is practically equivalent to a valuation of the ounceland at 

10 merks as in the case of the Kintyre grant (79). 

(1) In the case of Islay the Norse denominations were never introduced, 
but the Crown rental of 1507 shows quite clearly that the veathramh 
or quarter of the townland had been assessed at 33s. Id., and 
therefore the whole townland (or ounceland in other localities) 
at 133s. Id. or a 10 merkland (80). 

(5) In 1509 King James IV granted to John MacKcnzie of Kintail a 

40 markland comprising 10 davaehs. Here the davacli had been 
assessed as a 1 merkland only (81). This appears also to have 
been the usual valuation of the davacli in Loehalsh. 

(6) In 1508 King Janies IV granted to Kenneth Willyantson the lands 

of the tcrunga of Kilniertin and half the tenuiga of Baronesmor 
in Trout ernes (Skye) . . . of the old extent of 6 marks. Here 

11 terungas equal 6 merks. Therefore the terunga or ounceland 
was assessed as a 4 merkland (82). 

Hence we see that the ancient Celtic townland, bally, or davacli. later 
called the ounceland or tirunga. was valued at a varying number of merks 
in different localities from 4 merks upwards, but that the valuation of 
10 merks was common in the West Highlands. 

A good deal of the “perplexity” attaching to this subject can be avoided 
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if we realize that the merkland extents found in rentals and charters have 
their origin in the original valuation imposed on the townland. davacli. or 
ounceland. and came about by the division of this original figure into the 
various fractions — halves, quarters, etc. A few such examples may be 
worth considering: — 

(1) When the townland or ounceland was assessed as a 10 merkland, 

that is as a 133s. 4d. land, then dividing successively by two we 
obtain the extents 66s. 8d.. 33s. 4d.. 16s. 8d.. 8s. 4th, 4s. 2d., and 
2s. Id., which are of frequent occurrence in West of Scotland rentals. 
Thus in Islay the ccathramh or quarter became 33s. 4d. land, the 
uchdamh or eighth 16s. 8d. land, the Icorthas 8s. Id. land, the 
coia-ban 4s. 2d., and the da-sgilUng 2s. Id. land. As the extent 
of is. 2d. Scots was for practical purposes equal in the eighteenth 
century to the English groat of 4 sterling pence, this extent of 
land became known as the groat-laud and as .such occurs in West 
Highland eighteenth century rentals. The smallest extent of 
2.'. Id. was approximately equal to two Scots shillings, hence the 
original Gaelic name da-sgiUi u . As. however, the Scots shilling 
became in time the equal of the Plnglish penny this became known 
as a tiropnunj land. The Gaelic word sgillin now means a penny. 
H ere, however, it is necessary to point out that a twopenny land 
as defined above was something quite different to the Norse Two- 
penny land. The latter was the land corresponding to the -/q part 
of the ounceland. whereas the twopenny land of the merkland 
scale was simply land worth two pence. The Norse Twopenny 
land was worth - 2 2 0 - or j 1 ,,- of whatever the ounceland had been 
rented at. 

(2) "When the original assessment was at 12 or 6 marks we get extents 

of 3. 1-J-. and | merklands for the fractions: in other words, 40s., 
20s. or pound land, and 10s. land. 

It may be of some convenience if we give in tabular form the commonest 
extents found in rentals and charters. They are as follows: — 


A 20 merkland 

was 266s. 8d. 

or £1 3 6s. 8d. 

land 

.. 15 

., 200s. 

,. £10 

. , 

., 12 

.. 160s. 

.. £8 


.. 10 

., 133s. 4d. 

,. £6 13s. 4d. 

, , 

,. 8 

., 106s. 8d. 

.. £5 6s. 8d. 

. , 

.. n „ 

„ 100s. 

.. £5 

.. 

; 6 

.. 80s. 

.. £4 

, , 

» 5 

., 66s. 8d. 

.. £3 6s. 8d. 

, , 

4 

5 5 r 55 

„ 53s. 4d. 

., £2 13s. 4d. 

55 
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3 merkland 

was 10s. 

or £2 

•>1 

— O » » 

.. 33s. Id. 

.. £1 13s. Id 

•> 

.. 20s. 8d. 

.. £1 6s. 8d. 

u. " 

.. 20s. 

.. £1 

1 

.. 13s. Id. 

land. 

1 

-> • « 

.. Os. S<1. 

, . 

1 

4 

.. 3s. Id. 



The greatest of these extents are found but rarely, although they occur 
in some West Highland rentals as large tacksmen's holdings. Thus in the 
Islay Crown Rental of 1507 out of 79 separate holdings 2 were 20 merklands. 
2 were 10 merklands. and 6 were 5 merklands. This rental, from the 
extents which it contained, appears to show that the lands of Islay were 
assessed in merks at a uniform rat'- of 10 merles the townland or bally. 
In the case of the Kiutyre Crown Rental of 1505. on the other hand, extents 
of 8. 5. 1. 3. and 1 merklands are found and indicate that the original assess- 
ment was not at a uniform rate for each townland. 

In addition to the above extents we occasionally find others not included 
in the above list which are the result of combining together two holdings 
of some of the above extents or of dividing up a single one of the above 
into certain proportions. Thus if two farms of the extent of 33s. Id. and 
16s. 8d. were combined to form a new farm its extent would be a 5Us. land. 
This extent occurs fairly frequently. If later the combined holding was 
halved the result would be two holdings of the extent of 25s. each, and 
this also occurs in rentals. 

To illustrate the effect of division we give an actual example from Hute. 
In the year 1513 Gilcrest Macmorich of Achamor granted to James Stewart 
the 22s. 2-3-d. lands of Reallelon. and in 1519 the same Gilcrest granted to 
the said James the 1 Is. l-gd. lands of Achamor. We notice that the extent 
of the first grant is double that of the second, and that if the two are added 
together they come to a 33s. Id. land or a 21 mcrklaiul. and we actually 
find that in 1551 John Stewart of Ballelone and Aeliemore in Bute sold to 
James Stewart. Sheriff of Bute and Arane. the lands of Ballelone and 
Aeliemore in Bute ‘‘of the old extent of 33s. Id.” Whence it would appear 
that the original estate had been for a time divided in the ratio 2 : 1 (83). 
Other extents occurring in the rentals can usually be explained in the same 
way: some that refuse to conform to any rule are probably the result of 
mistakes on the part of clerks. Such mistakes are not infrequent and a 
watch has to be kept for them. As an example I give the following. Tn a 
charter of King James IV of date 1507. which erected the lands of the Abbey 
of Saddell into a temporary lordship, one of the individual holdings is 
described as twelve iiiiciutcs of land. This, in the locality mentioned, must 
have been somewhere in the neighbourhood of 100 merklands. Yet in a 
von. [.xxviii. 5 
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subsequent charter all the lands of the Abbey are described as a 48 merkland 
only and the particular holding is listed as an 8s. land of old extent, and 
still later as an 8s. 4d. land. Somebody had apparently written twelve 
instead of twelfth. This is the only use of the uneiate that I know of ill 
Kintyre charters and its appearance at this late date is due to copying 
from a more ancient charter. 

Another source of confusion is the omission of the fractions of the 
shilling in merkland extents. Thus in the case of the Islay denominations 
of the ceathranih. whilumh. etc.. Macdonald gives the corresponding 
merkland scale as 32s.. 16s.. 8s.. 4s.. and 2s. land, perhaps basing the scale 
on the groat of 4s. Scots or 4 pence Sterling. An examination of Islay 
rentals, however, shows that the true scale was 33s. 4d.. 16s. 8d., 8s. 4d.. 
4s. 2d., and 2s. Id., resulting from the fact that the original assessment 
was at 10 merks the bally or ounceland. as previously explained. The use 
of false scales must have been due to the fact that scribes and others did 
not know the true history and meaning of the figures which they were 
copying, and a knowledge of these enables the modern reader to detect the 
mistakes made by them and trace them to their source. 

It is necessary to point out that neither the pennyland nor the merkland 
were exact areas of land, but we can obtain some idea of what' the original 
merkland of Alexander Ill's time must have been by considering the prices 
of agricultural produce as given in the E.rcheqner Rolls of 1264-66. From 
these it would appear that the rent of a merkland in those days was the 
equivalent of any one of the following: — 

16 bolls of oatmeal, 

20 bolls of malt. 

26 stones of cheese. 

4 cows, 

16 sheep, 

6 to 8 pigs, 

and the minimum stipend of a thirteenth century vicar was ten times this 
amount, having been fixed at 10 marks early in the century. 

Before leaving the merkland it may be as well to note that the definition 
of it given above does not apply to Orkney. There the merkland was the 
capital value of the pennyland, i.e. what the latter would fetch when sold. 
The Orkney denominations differ radically from those of the rest of Scotland 
and except for an incidental reference are excluded from this survey. 
Reader', who are interested in them may he referred to Capt. Thomas's 
paper “Wliat is a Pennyland V “ already referred to, and to two papers by 
J. Storer (louston entitled the “Townlands of Orkney” and “The Orkney 
Pennvlands” in volumes xvii. and xx. of the Scottish Historical Review. 
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Variation in the Value of the Merkland — Old and New Extent. 

The merkland we have defined as a piece of land originally valued at 
a rent of one merk or 13 shillings and 4 pence per annum. If, however, 
we examine later rentals, say those of the seventeenth century, we will 
find that lands therein denominated as merklands are paying rents as high 
as £70 or £80 Scots, or even in some cases higher, that is one hundred times 
as high as the original valuation of 13s. 4d. Clearly it is of importance, 
from the point of view of economic history, that we should be able to form 
some idea of how such increases came about. 

The value of land is, of course, measured by the rent which it can pay, 
and clearly therefore land values must have originated from the first time 
that the relationship of owner and tenant became established. In early 
times in Scotland all rents were paid in kind, and the institution of money 
rents must have had its origin, as we have already shown, in the introduction 
before 1153 of the Knight’s Fee. which was valued at £20 or 30 merks. 
Another cause which doubtlessly helped to familiarise the idea of money 
denominations for land was introduced as early as the reign of King William 
the Lion, when lands were taxed to provide grants-in-aid for the king. 
Before this, in the West Highlands, the money denominations of the ounce- 
land and pennyland had been introduced, also as a result of taxes paid to 
an overlord. There, however, as we have shown, the imposition took the 
form of a simple house tax or flat rate, and no detailed valuation of the 
lands was required to be made. 

In the case of the taxations of William the Lion’s reign, the sum of 
10,000 merks was raised on two separate occasions, and this must have 
been apportioned out ou the various estates according to their agricultural 
production. This, as Thomas Thomson pointed out. made it necessary to 
conduct an inquiry into the productive capacity of the land and to assess 
this in the currency of the period. 

Exactly when and how this valuation was first made we cannot be quite 
certain, but it may have been as early as 1189 when the first grant-in-aid 
to William was made. It may have been this, or some other early valuation, 
that existed in the reign of King Alexander III (1249-1286) and which is 
often referred to as the Old Extent. The editors of the first volume of the 
Exchequer Bulls define it as follows: “The old extent may be defined as a 
valuation of the whole temporal lands of the country, which in the time of 
Alexander III was preserved among the muniments of the Grown and 
continued to be appealed to in subsequent reigns as the basis of territorial 
imposts. It was probably the result of separate assizes held from time to 
time by sheriffs and other officers of the Crown: and how old it may be in 
some cases it is difficult to conjecture. As far back as 1189 an aid was 
granted to William the Lion to enable him to pay to Richard I the 16,000 
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marks by which he was freed from captivity, and a farther aid of 10.000 
marks was granted to the same king by the barons and burghs in 1211. 
There must have been valuations coeval with these aids; and the old 
extent may in many cases be based on an inquest as early as one or other 
of these dates" (84). Whether this is a true definition of the phrase "old 
extent " or not need not concern us too much in this inquiry. It is sufficient 
to point out that from the death of Alexander III we begin to find references 
to a change in the rental value of temporal lands. 

Alexander's reign was. as is well known, one of great prosperity, and as 
a result land values had risen and had exceeded their original valuation or 
extent. This is proved by the fact that the Church, ever alive to its rights, 
had appointed Bagimont in the year 1275 to prepare a new valuation of 
the spiritual lands, and this was adopted in spite of much opposition by 
the clergy (85). This prosperous state of allairs was. however, rudely 
interrupted by the untimely death of the king in 1286 which ended the era 
of Scottish prosperity. The destruction of the Wars of Independence 
supervened and soon, apparently Aery soon. 

"Oure Gold was changed in-to Lede.” 

As early after Alexander’s death as the year 1288 we read of lands in 
Dumfries que jacint inculia -propter guerram motcim post mortem regis per 
duos annos (86). 

In the accounts of the Earl of Fife for 1289 we read in the Exchequer 
Rolls for that year that in the case of the Manor of Dull the return was 
made "per extent am faetam post mortem regis per precept um custodian,” 
which is the first instance we have encountered of a new extent of temporal 
lands. 

In the case of a retour of the lands of Riccardton. near Edinburgh, of 
date 1303—1, we are told that the estate nduit tempore pads in omnibus 
c.citubus per annum X libras <‘t nunc ndet XX solidos. And this case is 
cited by Thomas Thomson as the first instance on record of tin* necessity of 
making two returns-— an old and a new (87). 

Again, when in the year 1327 the Scottish Parliament made a grant to 
King Robert the Bruce, for his life, of the annual tenth-penny from all 
farms and rents, the taxation was ordained to be made ju.cta antiquum 
e.vtentam terraru m et reddituum tempore bone memoric domini Xle.vandri . . . 
ultimo defuncti . . . e.rcepta tantmnmado dcstructionc guerre (88). The 
phrasing would appear to indicate that there had been a general and well- 
recognised valuation of lands during Alexander's reign. 

W it h reference to the W est Highlands, it may be pointed out that in 
the islands no such valuation could have been made before the year 1266, 
in which these islands were handed over to the King of Scotland by the 
King of Norway. On the mainland the possessions of the Norse had fallen 
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into the hands of the Scottish kings at an earlier (late, and after the 
expedition to Argyll of King Alexander II in 1222 Angus Mor, Lord of 
Kintyre. had accepted the sovereignty of the Scottish king for his mainland 
possessions, and about the year 1250 had bestowed on the Abbey of Paisley 
the church of Ixilkerran in Kintyre “for the weal of the soul of my lord 
King Alexander” (89). We may therefore ascribe the introduction of the 
merkland into these parts to some date between 1222 and 1264. in which 
latter year the Crown was drawing rents from Kintyre. In that district 
we find that the merkland, by 1505, had entirely superseded the Norse 
denominations which we know from the place-names had at one time been 
in use (90). 

We thus see that if the original valuation of the lands of Scotland in 
currency (pounds or marks) was made as far back as William the Lion's 
reign the actual value — vents valor — of these lands in Alexander Ill's 
reign would exceed this value, and that while the Church introduced a new 
valuation in 1275 of the spiritual lands, that of the temporal lands apparently 
remained unchanged. After Alexander Ill’s death, however, a serious 
deterioration of the land began, so that the old extent of Alexander's reign 
gi'eatly exceeded the present value, and in the year 1366 a table of old and 
new extents in the Acts of Ike Parliament of Scotland shows that in most 
cases the old extent was about double the present extent or vents valor. 

From the early years of the fifteenth century, however, a change in the 
opposite direction began to take place and gradually, as we have pointed 
out in the opening paragraph of this section, the present value measured 
in money began to exceed the old extent until by the end of the seventeenth 
century it exceeded it by more than a hundred times. Professor Pa it 
traces this change to about the year 1424 (91). Tt is well exhibited in a 
series of West Highland (Kintyre) rentals studied by the present writer, 
beginning with the Crown Rental of 1565. in each of which the old extent 
and the present rental are clearly shown. The rents in 1565 were paid 
partly in money and partly in produce such as oatmeal, malt, cheese, 
marts, sheep, and swine. Tu addition the old Celtic due of eitddcich (from 
the Gaelic cnid-oidhche or “nights portion”), that is the entertainment 
allowance or refection of the chiefs, was also taken, but in most cases 
compounded for a money payment, and "services used and wont” were 
required to be given in many, but not in all cases. A peculiarity of these 
Kintyre rents of 1565 was that the old extent was paid in money and the 
surplus in produce, as the two following examples will show: — 

(1) “ Carncmor iiij marcate terre, proficium inde iiij marcas monete 

tria pondera easei magni lapidis et mutonem eayn.” 

(2) Mongastill et Ballocli. viij marcate terrarium proficium inde octo 

marcas monete octo pondera easei magni lapidis le cane scilicet 
porco” (92). 
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In tlie first holding 3 merks and in the second 8 rnerks would appear 
to be the "old extents.” but how old cannot be said as there are no previous 
records of these lands. The total rent of each holding, measured in merks, 
varies much from holding to holding, being in some cases as low as 13s. Id. 
and in others as high as £2. I am inclined to doubt whether these rents 
represent the v crus valor at the time. They have the appearance of being 
favoured rents, the tenants paying only the old extent plus a small extra 
amount as coin. In the corresponding Crown Rental of Islay for 1507 the 
old extent only was taken, although at this date the true value must have 
been greater. In 1511 a new assedation of Kintyre lands was made by the 
Crown, and the average value of the merkland at that date was about 
£2 3s. (93). A century later, in 1652. it had risen to between £25 and 
£30 (91). and by the end of the same century was as high as £70 to £80 (95). 
Similar evidence for Skye has been produced by the late Canon Maeleod 
based on rentals in the Dun vegan archives (96). In the case of Ayrshire 
we find recorded in the estate of the Mures of Caldwell an 8s. Id. land of 
old extent paying in the year 1712 £81 of rent, which works out at about 
£131 the merkland (97). 

The causes of this rise in the merkland rental were manifold, but to 
begin with an important one was the great depreciation which took place 
in the Scottish currency beginning in the reign of King David II. In the 
year 1367 ten pennyweights were deducted from the pound of silver, and 
it was ordained that out of the remainder 352 pence were to be coined. 
The new currency thus came in time to be so reduced in value that the 
pound was only equal to the former merk. "From this time.” says 
Robertson, "the assessment of land seems to have ceased to correspond 
with the agricultural measurement [that is with the ploughgate] and to 
have been much in accordance with the actual value of property in the 
currency of the time, as had been the case for some time previously in 
England. The merkland makes its appearance, perhaps because in 
■Scotland, as well as on the Continent, as soon as the current pound ceased 
to correspond with the standard of weight it was replaced by the marc" (98). 
We have, however, given instances of the use of the merkland in Scotland 
before the date we arc now considering (1366). but it cannot be denied that 
its frequent use in the charters as a land denomination does not occur before 
the fifteenth century. 

The deterioration which took place in the Scottish currency during the 
500 years 1 100 to 1 600 is exhibited in the following table taken from Cochran- 
Pat rick’s Records of the Coinage of Scotland (99): — 

Ok tiii: Yai.kks of tjii; Scottish Oiwck of Sii.vkk. 

In 1150 it was coined into 21 pennies. 

.. 1320 22-05 

.. 1 3S5 21-61 
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1 11 I 393 it was coined into 41 pennies. 


.. 1410 

(54 


.. 1451 

9(5 


.. 1483 .. 

140 


.. 1542 .. 

237 


.. 1505 

,, 3(50 


.. 1582 

.. 444 


.. 1 598 

040 


,. 1(501 

720 



So that even if no other causes were at work a merkland of old extent 
(/.<>. assessed as such before Alexander Ill’s reign) would be equal to 
13s. 4d. x 3(5 or £24 Scots in 1(501. 

Other causes, however, must have been at work to account for some of 
the increases greater than this amount. We may leave out of account 
what would nowadays be called technical improvements in agriculture 
such as the introduction of new staples, the improvement of implements, 
and the use of manures and rotations of crops, for perhaps with the exception 
of the use of lime these did not come into being until the middle of the 
eighteenth century when what may be called the agricultural revolution 
began. Some holdings, however, woidd be improved by the intake of 
more arable land from the waste, probably as a result of a greater demand 
for agricultural produce from the populations of the gradually rising burghs 
and towns all over the country. Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, especially in the Highlands, the old turbulent life began to 
decay and more attention began to be given to the arts of peace. To 
such causes must be ascribed any increase in the value of the merkland 
over and above that which can fairly be ascribed to depreciation of the 
currency. 

It is clear that at a very early stage (as early as the sixteenth century) 
the merkland ceased to be an absolute measure of the value of land and 
that, owing to discrepancies between the production of different holdings, 
it later ceased to have any value even as a relative measure. After the 
middle of the eighteenth century it began to be abandoned when estates 
were surveyed and measured in acres. In a rental of the Earl of Morton’s 
Lothian estates dated 1780 there is no mention of tnerklands nor any of 
acres, but the estate' agent has supplied as an appendix a set of instructions 
for the dividing up of each of the farms into separate fields, so that it is 
clear that the survey in acres must have taken place at a later date (100). 
In the West the Duke of Argyll, at about the same date, employed his own 
surveyors to measure the farms in acres. The Earl of Dreadalbane had his 
Loclitayside estate surveyed in 17(59 (101). The merkland thus passed out 
of existence and is now forgotten except by antiquarians. 

The plougligatc. standardised at 104 Scots acres, was ordained by the 
Exchequer in 1585 to be the equivalent of a 40-shilling land of old extent. 
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This is a 3 merklaml and so the merkland would on this bads amount to 
34-§ acres. It should be clearly understood, however, that this equation 
was only decided on as an administrative expediency, and it would be quite 
erroneous to suppose that the area ol' any holding expressed in merklands 
could, before the land had been surveyed, be obtained in acres by multi- 
plying- them by 34§. "Any attempt to estimate its area in acres." says 
Robertson, "might be more ingenious than satisfactory" (102). 

At the end of the eighteenth century in the West Highlands it appears 
to have been a one-plough farm. In the old Statistical Account of the 
parish of Saddell. Kintyre. we read: "The denomination (merkland) is 
now of little consequence being neither uniform nor universal. I know 
nothing regulated by it except perhaps cess, teinds. and some other public 
burdens. The rent is fixed by a surer rule, the number of bolls sowing, 
and soums of cattle of all kinds it will maintain. One cow makes a soum, 
a horse two. ten sheep (and in some places fewer) are considered as a 
soum . . . the average flock of a merkland is 4 horses. 12 milk cows, with 
their followers, and 40 sheep with theirs. The average sowing is 15 bolls 
oats. 1 boll bear, and 4 bolls of potatoes" (103). As the old Scottish 
plough was drawn by four horses, the merkland holding as defined above 
could not have been greater than what was called in the West Highlands 
a four-horse ploughgang or single plough farm. 


Miscellaneous. 

The following are some oddities which are interesting as reminders of 
our ancient agriculture and which must have been in common use in days 
gone by although now almost forgotten. 

('oiriaut/s or raveatrs of land were among the perplexities listed by 
Gregory, and occur in the charter of lands to Maclean of Dowart dated 
1 5 NS. In that charter they referred to holdings in Islay, and 1 have not 
come across them in any other locality than that island which, as has 
already been pointed out. retained ancient Usages connected with the land 
down to quite modern times. In the year 15(H) King James IV granted to 
John Makkane [Madam | of Ardnamurehan a quarter of the lands of 
iialetharsauche. an eighth of Teiremachaean. and (5 raccates of land in 
Pragayg in the island of Islay (101). In Maclean's grant of 1588 there were 
included the following holdings in Islay: 

(1) Some — seven and a half cotrlands. of which the rent was £2 13s. 8d. 

(2) Skeag and Lewres — two and a half eoirlmnts. of which the rent was 

12s. 


These figures give an average rent for the individual coicland of about 
6s. Scots. In the same rental we are informed that the ceathramh or quarter 
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was rented at £5, so that the rental value of a eowland in Islay in 1588 was 
about fe that of the eeathramh. The old extent of the eeathramh in Islay 
was 33s. Id., so we may conclude that the old extent of the eowland or 
vaivcite was between 2 and 3 shillings. Now in 1261 the Earl of Mar, 
Comptroller of Scotland, ordered 20 cows of the value of 60 shillings to be 
paid out of the Crown rents of Kintyre to the people of Galloway on 
account of defect of victuals in the latter locality. This shows that the 
average price of a West Highland cow in 1261 was 3 shillings, which is 
near enough our estimated old extent of a eowland to warrant the con- 
clusion that this was a piece of land which paid a rent of one cow or its 
equivalent in money per annum. Here we have an echo of the days when 
rents were largely paid in cattle, and the tribute to an overlord was one 
cow in every ten or its equivalent in money, known as eornage or no wt -geld . 
This definition must be clearly distinguished from that of the eowgait. 
which was pasturage for one cow on a common grazing. The eowland is 
also found in ancient Ireland. W. F. Skene, in his description of the 
ancient tribal system in Ireland, states that "the land required for the 
support of seven cows was called a Cowkmd. and he [the ogaire or tenant] 
left one cow at the end of the year in payment of it.” Many of our old 
Scottish customs, as in this case, are traceable to Irish origins, and go 
back to Dalriadic times. 

A cowsworth or kowsworlh of land was an Orkney term which seems to 
have been originally the equivalent of the above eowland or eaceafc. Thomas 
gives its meaning as from the Norse kyrverd , and the old Orkney rentals 
show it to have been a very small holding or measure of land, but not a 
fixed fraction of the pennyland. In one case occurring in the Orkney 
rentals of 1739 there were ten lanes worth of land in one pennyland. In 
another there were 32 kowsworth in a pennyland. This discrepancy is due 
to the fact which we have pointed to in the case of the merkland. viz. that 
while the pennyland was a fixed fraction of the ancient Celtic townland 
(an Yy tli in Orkney and a - 2 ' 0 t 1 1 in the southern Hebrides and West Highlands) 
both the cowsworth and the merkland were based on the agricultural pro- 
duction. which would vary in value from one pennyland to another. 
Thomas states that ”to this day in Iceland land is virtually though not 
nominally reckoned by the cowsworth, for land valued, say at 10 hundreds 
is worth 10 cows.” and he stresses the fact that it was a very small holding 
which paid a rent equal only to the value of a sheep (105). At a time when 
cattle were the principal medium of exchange and when rents and tributes, 
as well as the era or blood lines wore expressed in terms of so many cows, 
the value of a single cow would become a natural unit of land values just 
as the merk became in later times. In Argyllshire and other parts of the 
West Highlands the cow was used as a standard of value for other stock. 
Thus in the Register of Testaments for 1686 we read of one inventory which 
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included "eight great cows . . . and four coivs’ worth of sheep and goats,” 
and in another there was included "two cows’ worth of sheep. 

Some of the old terms used have reference to the days when agricultural 
arable practice was very different to that of to-day. It was not until the 
middle or even the end of the eighteenth century that fences, hedges, and, 
above all. underground drainage made their appearance. Before that any 
drainage that was effected was by means of open ditches and of such surface 
run-off as was made possible by means of the riy and furrow arrangement 
of the old ploughing system. The division of the land into rigs and furrows 
was one that was natural to this system without any reference to the 
ulterior object of drainage because wherever a break or "feer." as it was 
called, was made by the plough a deep furrow was left, and between these 
furrows the land was raised up in rigs. Good specimens of the old eighteenth 
century high rigs and deep furrows can still ‘be seen in many parts of 
Scotland, notably on the higher ground near the Pentland Hills at Harperig 
Reservoir. The rigs are often uneven in breadth and wind and t wist in a 
curious serpentine manner which was obviously according to a definite 
plan or design. In the case of a very large open field where the land was 
not all of the same slope it was necessary to align some of the rigs in one 
direction and some in another. The field thus became divided up into 
groups of rigs, which must have been well-known local landmarks, and 
which would serve to some extent as local measures of land. In some 
localities each such group of rigs was called a shethland or sheathland. sheth 
being an old word used to denote a parallel or gridiron arrangement. 
Examples are as follows: In a charter to the monks of Melrose we read of 
"sixteen acres of land lyand together in the samyn schcth of land west fra 
the said saynte marv rig." The English Dialect Dictionary defines sheath 
as "A division of a field. A portion of a field which is divided so as to 
drain oil' the water bv the direction of the ploughing* called sloths (north 
country)." In this definition the word sheth would appear to refer to and 
be synonymous with, the individual rig. while the shethland was the group 
of rigs or sheth s all of which were aligned in the same direction. 

The schaifeland or sheaf land. latinised to garhata. from garba. a sheaf, 
may he a form of shetldand . The following are examples of its use : — 

(1) In 11)15 Arthur Sutherland was served heir to his father Alexander 

Sutherland of Inscliefure in three oxgangs and a sheaf (garhata) 
of land, commonly called the “thrie oxgang and schaifeland " of 
the town and lands of (’ulkenzie in the barony of Delay and 
earldom of Ross. 

(2) Tn 11)35 Tver M elver of Culkenzie was served heir to his father 

Tver Me Tver of Lacknialine. port inner of Culkenzie. in 10 sheaves 
and a half of the town and daucldand of Culkenzie. commonly 
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called ten ‘'selieaffis and ane half sc-lieafland in tlie barony of 
Delny. then newly erected ( 1 (Hi). 

I do not find the word sheaflunil in any of the dictionaries. Three 
oxgangs amounted to 39 acres, as the single oxgang was 13 acres. Pre- 
sumably the slieafiand was less than the oxgang, and the word may be used 
here as the equivalent of rig. 

Rigs and butts are found in the charter record functioning as rough 
measures of land. Doubtlessly the land of the ancient townland. although 
not measured in the modern sense of the word, would have its boundaries 
accurately fixed, and to local people the agricultural value of its various 
parts, down to the smallest — the rig — would he well known. Such knowledge, 
however, would be local and only of use for comparing different pieces of 
land in one and the same locality. Examples of the use of the rig as a 
rough measure of land are as follows: — 

(1) In the year 1250 Maurice, the official of the Bishop of Argyll and 

perpetual vicar of the church of Kilfinan. gave possession of that 
church to the monks of Paisley, saving among other things the 
pasture of twelve cows and forty rigs (sulcis) belonging to the 
vicarage (107). 

(2) In 1584 King James VI confirmed a grant to Donald Ros Henderson 

and his heirs of lands near Tain, which grant included two rigs 
of land extending to the sowing of six peeks of hear — one rig of 
land extending to the sowing of one peck of hear lying at the 
west end of the towne of Tayne and a considerable number more 
of rigs with their sowing. The seed rate having been specified 
with each rig would make its value as a measure of land much 
more accurate. 

Butts were short rigs which occurred in lields that tapered off to an angle 
in one corner, and the word is used in the sense of a truncated rig or stump. 
Examples are: 

(1) In the Tain grant of 1584 above specified we find " one croft of land 

called (Yoftmatak containing seven buttis extending to the sowing 
of two firlots of bear or thereby . . . the Buttis enteuding to the 
sowing of three pecks” (108). 

(2) In a rental of the Earl of Morton’s estate of the date 1782 we find 

“three acres taken oil’ the east end of the (logar Butts." which 
were to he added to another farm (109). 

It is necessary to distinguish this use of the word from the usual meaning 
which it possesses of a place where archery was practised. Jamieson’s 
Dictionary gives one meaning as above "a piece of ground which in plough- 
ing does not form a proper ridge but is excluded at an angle.” He gives. 
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however, another and somewhat different meaning. “It seems also.’ lie 
says, "to be used for a small piece of ground disjoined in whatever manner 
from the adjacent lands. In this sense a small parcel of land is often called 
the butts." 

An ottum or uttom of land is defined in the English Dialect Dictionary as 
a piece of land which was “a portion of the outfield or pasture land newly 
put under cultivation.” The root is probably the old Norse aptr. meaning 
“once again.” Jacobsen’s Dictionary of the Norn Language of Shetland gives 
the following: Ottafield. ottafild — a field in the second year of cultivation 
after lying fallow. In the old system of agriculture the arable land of a 
farm was divided into (1) infield or croft, which consisted of the best land 
contiguous to the steading— -it was all cultivated yearly and received all 
the manure and the most careful cultivation, and (2) the outfield, consisting 
of the poorer and more distant land of the holding: only a small fraction 
of this was cultivated in any year, the rest being reserved for grazing. 
The outfield break received no manure and was cropped with oats or bear 
for several years until the land was exhausted, when it was abandoned and 
a new break of the outfield made. These outfield breaks, especially in the 
second year, were apparently the attains found in the charter record, some 
examples of which are as follows: — 

(1) In the year 1557 Robert Bishop of Caithness granted to John Earl 

of Sutherland lands which included "the 3 lie ottummis of land 
in Myrelandnorne . . . the mill of Wyndeles 12 bolls of victual 
at 8s. 4d.. in all £5 Scots: the 3 lie ottummis fid.” (110). 

(2) The Dialect Dictionary gives the words ottomall and ottomail as 

derived from the above, the suffix being presumably mail or rent. 

The patcland is defined by the English Dictionary as a piece of land dug 
or turned over at one time by the joint effort of the workers. It is rare 
in the records, but the following is an example: In 1508 Walter, abbot of 
Kinloss and prior of Bewlie. leased for 19 years to John Clerk in Bewlie, 
etc., the eighteenth part of the town and lands of Reyndoun in the barony 
and priory of Be\\lie and sheriffdom of Inverness, with the patcland called 

John Clerk's land, etc the grantees paying yearly for Reyndoun 

12s. fid. Scots. 2 bolls 2 peeks of ferine, one firlot of oats, oik* fourth of a 
mart, three fourths of a mutton, (i poultry, one kid. and 24 eggs valued 
at a penny: and for the patcland called John Clerk's land tU Scots, a dozen 
of poultry, ane — to the water and a hook (a reaper) in harvest, extending 
in all to t'l 1 2s. Od. (111). 

A daheork of meadow is found in the Reports of the Parishes , 1627, in 
which year the stipend of the Vicar of Err in Kirkcudbright comprised 
“ane manss and nyne or ten aikeris of kirkland with ane daheork of meadow.” 
The etymology is not very clear. The Oxford English Dictionary gives dale 
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equal to a portion of an undivided field. Jamieson also gives (Jail . a field. 
Jamieson, however, gives also dayicerk as having meant the result of the 
labour or work of a day shortened to dory and used redundantly in day's 
dary. The English Dialect Dictionary gives dayirork: a measure of land; 
three roods of land. This is likely to have been the origin of dahcork. the 
“1" being intrusive (112). 

Scots Gardener's Mens are. — An inquiry concerning this measure was 
received at HAL Register House some years ago from a firm of solicitors 
in Fife. The land in question was described as "32 roods of ground or 
thereby of Scots Superficial Gardener Measure, lying in the Town of Torrie 
and Parish and Barony thereof and Shire of Fife." The Gardener's Rood 
was identified as being the equivalent of the old Scots burgh rood which, 
according to Fraymenta Collecta (vol. i. p. 751. of the Acts of Parliament), 
was 20 (linear) feet of an average man. If this is squared and multiplied 
by 32 the equivalent of the 32 roods gardener measure is found to be 47 poles 
imperial measure, and when the plot at Torrie was surveyed it was found 
to be almost exactly this area. The measure appears to be peculiar to the 
County of Fife (113). 

A shaft of land was a plot or field. Jamieson gives as an example: 
"the infield is divided into three shafts or parts much about eighteen acres 
in all." It is supposed to ho from Anglo-Saxon sriaf. a nook or corner. 
It gives rise to the place-name Shafts in Lanarkshire (114). 

Finally one or two terms relating to ecclesiastical land may be noticed. 
An ibert was a piece of land mortified to the Church as in the following 
example: "tinaeum mansione ejusdem et tribus ibert is terrarum eidem 
pertinentibus." It is from Gaelic iobairt. an offering or sacrifice. Watson 
records Ibert as a place-name in Perthshire. Stirling, and Dumbarton (115). 

From Latin o [ferendum. an offering, which gave rise to the Gaelic 
aif rerun), the Mass, is also derived the words offers, offeris. offerunces. 
which have the same signification as ibert mentioned above, viz. a grant 
of land for religious purposes. Matson gives examples as follows: " le 
offeris of Lanark" in Perthshire (1507): "the tenandry of Nether Disehowe 
called offeris lying near the Church of Kip pane" (1508). He remarks that 
this was probably the old glebe of Ivippen. 

Gaelic earann. a portion, is found in the Menteith names Arncleirich. 
Arnvicar. Amprior, meaning portion of the clerk, the vicar, and the prior 
respectively. This word was also applied to secular land and in the same 
locality we find Arngibbon. or smith's portion, the name of an estate 
belonging to the Forrester family (110). 

There is no evidence, however, that any of the above three terms 
denoted a measure of land in the strict sense of the word. 
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V. 

NOTES ON SCOTTISH INCISED SLABS (I.). 

I!y F. A. GREENHILL. M.AjOxox.), F.S.A.Scot. 

Read February '26, 1941. 

Inci-ed -lab- form the largest class of sepulchral monuments of the 
Middle Ages now remaining in Scotland. They fall naturally into two main 
croups, corresponding to the geographical division of the country: (1) the 
West Highland -labs, in which Celtic inlluence strongly predominates: these 
are especially numerous in Argyllshire and the Isles: (2) what may by contrast 
be called the Lowland slabs, which follow the general style of contemporary 
monuments in Western Europe. The former are generally of mica-schist. 
the latter of sandstone. 

The West Highland slabs have received considerable notice from 
antiquaries. One has only to recall the names of James Drummond, 
R.S.A., Captain White, and John Stuart, to realise how much has already 
been accomplish, ed in this Held, yet despite their invaluable work, supple- 
mented by the contributions of others, there are still some blanks to be 
filled. The Lowland slabs, on the other hand, have received comparatively 
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little attention. A tew of the best have formed the subject of articles in 
previous volumes of the Proceed i nt/s. but the greater number still remain 
to be dealt with. 

In this and future communications I shall hope to bring to the Society's 
notice some of the more interesting of the slabs of both classes so far un- 
recorded in the PrnrveJitnjs. In the present paper I will deal with four, all 
of pre-Reformat ion ecclesiastics. I exhibit rubbings of the three which still 
survive: the fourth has now disappeared. 

CorPAK Ax<u> (Perthshire). 

1. John Schanmi. Abbot (1500). 

This fine and well-preserved monument is mural in a wooden frame in 
the north-west vestibule 1 of the parish church, which occupies part of the 
site of the pre-Reformation abbey. It is of brownish-coloured sandstone, 
the exposed portion 2 feet 1g inch in breadth, with an extreme length 
of 0 feet lj| inch, and commemorates John Schanwel. who was abbot from 
1480 to 1500. and a man of some note in his day (fig. 1). 

The 'lightly lopsided effigy is placed tinder a line vaulted canopy. The 
inscription, beginning just beneath the canopy on the sinister side, runs 
round the edge of the stone to end at the same level on the dexter side. 
Blank shields are put at the commencement and termination of this marginal 
strip, and it blank shield, enclosed in a quatrefoil, in each of the bottom 
corners. These shields may originallv have been painted. 

The .abbot's figure is vested in .alb and cope, with the special insignia of 
his rank, the sandals, gloves, pastoral staff, and mitre. The alb hits a large 
oak-leaf apparel on the front of the skirt, and a plain one at the left wrist, 
the other four being hidden. The cope, fastened across the breast by it 
lozenge-shaped morse, hits its edge enriched with an orphrey embroidered 
with alternate muscles .and voided ovals, which by an engraver's error is not 
continued right round the vestment, but stops short on the left side at a fold. 
The whole treatment of the cope is curious, for instead of falling straight 
down from the shoulders, it is draped up over tilt' forearms in such a manner 
;ts to pull it away on the right side and trail it on the left. The gloves are 
of plain gauntlet type, without adornment, but the mitre is richly 
embroidered and studded with jewels, its fringed lappets, or infuke. falling 
one on each shoulder. The slender pastoral staff- has a large trefoil in the 
crook, and lacks tin* usual pointed end. 

The feet have been hatched, probably to receive colour, and the same 
process has been applied to other part s of the design, r.ij. the mitre, the crook 
of the pastoral staff, the orphrey of t he cope, tilt' apparel on the skirt of the 
alb. the background of the marginal inscription, .and the two quat refoils in 
the bottom corners, all of which were probably Idled in with colouring 

VIII.. I. XXVIII. (i 
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Fig. 1. John Schanwel, Ahbot (1500). 
CO UP Alt ANGUS (PERTHSHIRE) 


matter. tliou<?li all sign of this lias now 
perished. This rather suggests that the 
slab probably formed the top ot a tomb 
raised above the floor level. 

On the canopy is a shield, bearing 
the abbot's initials and a pastoral stall, 
linked together by a looped cord. r l la* 
staff, perhaps by design, has been drawn 
too long for the shield, and the crook, 
with its trefoil adornment, protrudes 
above it. 

The inscription — a very late example 
of the use of Lombardic type outside the 
W est Highlands — is in flat relief against 
a slightly recessed background: at the 
beginning is a cross patee. at the end a 
tiny quatrefoil. and the words are separ- 
ated by lozenge -shaped stops. It reads 
as follows : — 

"Hie iacet venerabilis pat(er) 
d(omi)n(u)s Ioh(ann)es Sclianwel 
quo(n)da(m) abbas de Cupro q(u)i 
obiit A(nn)o l)o(min)i M(illesim)o 
I) VI V1X K(a)l(endarum) Xo(vem)- 

br(is).” 

r fhe combination of vestments worn 
by the abbot is remarkable, and calls for 
some comment. 

The dress of the mediaeval clergy falls 
into two main groups: (1) eucharistic 
vestments, worn when celebrating mass. 
(2) processional (sometimes called canon- 
ical) vestments, which formed a dress of 
dignitv for ecclesiastics ot rank, and on 
monuments are mainly confined to mem- 
bers of cathedral and collegiate bodies. 

Except when shown in academic 
robes, clerics art* almost always depicted 
in one or other of these two classes ot 
vestments, though they do not neces- 
sarily wear all the vestments ot tlmt 
class, and (with one important exception. 
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to which I refer later) it is comparatively rare to find eucharistic and 
processional vestments worn together. 

Bishops and mitred abbots are usually portrayed in eucharistic vest- 
ments. with the gloves, sandals, mitre, and pastoral staff, as on the slab of 
Abbot John Barwick (1526) at Selby Abbey. Yorkshire. 1 Very occasionally 
they appear in processional vestments; I know of one example in England 2 
and two on the Continent, 3 but it is extremely rare to find them wearing 
vestments of both classes together, as in this case, where the abbot is 
shown in one eucharistic vestment (the alb) and one processional (the cope). 
I know of no other instance on any monument in Britain, though a wood- 
carving at Barnack. Northamptonshire, shows a similar combination. The 
only example abroad that has so far come to my notice is a Herman brass 
in Naumburg Cathedral. 4 but the number of vestments portrayed on it (apart 
from the purely episcopal ones) is five, as against Abbot Schanwel’s two. 
which must surely be the smallest number to be found on the monument 
of any churchman of his rank. 

Some notices of this abbot arc to be found in The Register of Cupar 
Abbey? Jervise's Memorials of Anyas and the M earns? and Rev. JEneas B. 
Hutchison's Memorials of the Abbey of Dundrennan ? He is said to have 
been the second mitred abbot of Cupar, the dignity having apparently been 
conferred in 1-161 on his predecessor. David Bayn, and by the marriage of 
his sister with Joint Reid of Akynhead he was uncle of the celebrated Robert 
Reid. Prior of Beauly. Abbot of Kinloss. Bishop of Orkney, and President 
of the Court of Session, one of the last great prelates of the pre-Reformation 
Scottish Church. 

Abbot Schanwel sat in the Parliaments of 1481. 1482. 1488. and 1491. 
and again in 1 A04 : in 1491 he was one of the Lords of Council in Civil 
Causes. His name appears in a lease of the abbey lands of Murthlie in Mar. 
granted 10th March 1488 to Margaret Cliarteris and her sons John and 
Alexander of Strachan, and in a later lease of the same on l-lth March 1494 
to William Forbes of Towie. He was also party to an agreement of 6th May 
1500 between the monastery and Andrew Lick pensioner of the Church of 
Brechin, anent the lands of Redgorton: this deed gives the names of the 
sub-prior. Thomas Schanwel (doubtless a relative), and fifteen of the 
brethren. 

During the pontificate of Innocent VIII (1484-1492) a (ieneral Chapter 
of the Cistercians appointed Abbot Schanwel to visit ami reform the 

1 The stole anil glows nr** omitted. 

2 Tlu* brass of Samuel Hartnett, Archbishop of York (1031), at Chigwell, Essex. 

3 Tin* brass of Bishop Rupert (1304) in Raderborn Cathedral, Germany, and the incised slab of Luke 
Mimnich, Abbot of St Bavon (engr. ltiUO), in Ghent Cathedral, Belgium. 

4 Bishop Theoderic von Buckenstorf ( 1 K>*>). 

5 Grampian Club (INTO). edited by Hev. Charles Rogers, LL.l)., F.K.A.Seot., pp. 88-05. 

b 1885 edn., II. pp. 189—100. 

7 Exeter, 1857, pp. 11-12. 
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monasteries of the Order in Scotland. In the course of his visitation lie is 
said to have deposed the abbots of Melrose. Sweetheart, and Dundrennan. 
presumably for some defect of discipline, though neither the cause nor the 
names of the deposed have come down to iis. 

The last notice of this abbot is of his attendance at the Parliament on 
11th March 1504. 

I rubbed this slab in September 1930. For a long time all efforts to 
ascertain the manner and date of its discovery proved fruitless, despite the 
curious fact that Macgibbon and Ross, in their description of the ablx-v 
published in 1897. 1 make no mention of it. while describing and illustrating 
all the other mediaeval remains. The omission from their pages of such a 
fine monument seemed inconceivable except on the assumption that at 
the time of their visit it was still undiscovered - and this, combined with 
the statements of Rogers (1879) that the date of Abbot Schanwel's death is 
unknown, and of Rev. James Gammaek (editor of the 1885 edition of 
Jervise s Memorials) that he was abbot until 1509. led me to conclude that 
despite the apparent lack of all knowledge as to when it was found, the slab 
must have been brought to light within the last half-century. 

Just a fortnight after reading this paper. I had the good fortune to 
secure a copy of Jervi-e's last (and somewhat rare) work Epitaphs and 
Inscriptions from Burial Grounds and Old Bnildintjs in the North-East of 
Scotland, and at p. 74 of vol. i (published in 1875) came upon this passage: 

"About four years ago a mutilated slab was disinterred. It bore 
the following inscription, which has been kindly communicated by the 
Rev. Dr Stevenson: 

-HR’. TACET . VEXE R A DTEIS . PATER . HOMINES IOHA XXES . 

SCI LAN WEE . QI OXDA M . A HP, AS . DE . Cl PRO . QFI OHIIT . 

A.D. M.D. AT. 

(Here lies a venerable father in God [sir) JOHN SCHAXWEL late of 
the Abbey (sic) of Cupar, who died a.d. 1500.) 

According to the Hey. Ep. Brechin (i. 220). Thomas (V) Schauvel was 
sub-prior oi Cupar in 1 .>00. and is a witness to a deed by Abbot John 
Campbell (sic) regarding the lands of Redgorton. dated 0th May of 
same year.” 

As the contents ol this volume were largely based on articles contributed 
by the author to the Montrose Standard between January 1808 and November 
1874. I set inquiries afoot, and have now ascertained, through the kind offices 
of (Miss Mary Smith, interim County Librarian. Montrose, and Mr James S. 
Henderson, editor of the Bla i n/oirric , U/rertiser . that the slab was unearthed 


1 Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scotland ( Kdinburgh, 1K1J7). iii. pp. 4H1-J97. 
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by the sexton while digging a grave in the churchyard towards the end of 
1869, the liiul being reported in the Blairgowrie Advertiser of 11th December 
of that year. 

This, ill the light of Jervise's note, raises some interesting points. 

(1) Jervise failed to identify John Schanwel with the contemporary 
Abbot John of Cupar whom he mentions in the first edition of his Memorials 
(1861). In this he may have been to some extent misled by the Reg. Ep. 
Brechin, which appears to have confused Abbot Scliauwel with Donald 
Campbell, the last abbot (1526—1564). but there seems no doubt that '‘small 
Latin” was at least- a contributory cause, for liis errors in translating the 
inscription make it clear that lie never even realised that John Schanwel 
was an abbot. 

(2) The discovery of the slab could not have become widely known at 
the time, otherwise the statements of Rogers and (lannnaek referred to 
above would be unintelligible. 

(3) How did (lannnaek come to make the statement that Schanwel was 
abbot till 1509? One can only suppose him to have inferred that this year, 
which saw the transfer of Abbot Turnbull from Melrose to Cupar, must also 
have witnessed Schanwel’ s death or resignation, since there seems to be no 
record of another abbot coming between them. It is quite obvious that he 
missed the reference to the slab in the Epitaphs and Inscriptions, although 
he mentions this book specifically as one of the authorities he used. 

(4) The silence of Macgibbon and Ross would strongly suggest that at 
the time of their visit the slab had not been set up in the church, but was 
probably lying neglected in some odd corner. 

2. .1 Monk (c. 1450). (?) Xoir lost. 

On p. 493 of Macgibbon and Ross's third volume. 1 published in 1897, 
is a line drawing (fig. 1449) showing a slab engraved with the lower half of a 
figure in monastic dress and part of the bottom line of a marginal inscription 
(" obi it anno dm millesimal "). The following note regarding it is on p. 492: 

“A broken slab, measuring about 3 feet 3 inches high by 3 feet in 
breadth (fig. 1419) is lying in the churchyard. In the Rental Book it 
is referred to as being built into the wall of the church which preceded 
the present one (erected about thirty years ago) and as bearing 'the 
effigies of a priest' with the inscription on tin* margin: * Monachus de 
Cupro qui obiit anno dni. Millesimo quadringentesimo quqgesio.' 
From the present state of the fragment, it is evident that little respect 
is paid in Coupar to the remains of the ancient abbey.” 

I was unable to find this slab in September 1936 or on any of my sub- 
sequent visits. All inquiries have so far failed to elicit any clue as to its 


1 Ibid. 
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fate or present whereabouts. Many of the abbey stones are said to have 
been used as building material in the burgh : a sculptured shield inserted in 
a modern house opposite the west wall of the churchyard provides melancholy 
corroboration of this, and it seems that the monk's slab has probably, at 
some time since 1897. suffered a similar doom. It may. one hopes, turn up 
unexpectedly some day. but for the present it must be regarded as lost. 

Saddell Abbey (Argyllshire). 

*1 Monk (Early Sixteenth Century). 

In the ruins of Saddell Abbey, on the Kintyre peninsula, are nine slabs 
and part of a tenth. Some of these were described in a paper read before 
this Society on 12th April 1809 by the late Captain T. P. White. R.E.. with 
illustrations of two out of the five that hear effigies. 1 Of the other three, 
the most interesting is this slab of a Cistercian monk (fig. 2). 

The slab is of mica-schist and shaped like a coffin-lid : the extreme length 
is 5 feet 9 inches, the sides measure 5 feet 2 inches, and the breadth tapers 
from 1 foot 6 inches at top to 10 inches at base. Apart from the upper 
portion, whose surface has either weathered or been hacked away, the stone 
is in fairly good preservation. The figure is clad in the Cistercian tunic 
or cassock, with a hood covering the head. The hands hold a book, which 
is clasped against the breast: the feet are absurdly small. Over the head 
was a cusped ami crocheted canopy which the very small surviving fragment 
shows to have been Celtic- in type. The foot inscription is in debased black- 
letter with a cross patee placed at the commencement: only the words 
"Hie iacet are unmistakably clear - of the remainder I can make nothing. 
The background of the slab has been recessed, leaving canopy, effigy, and 
inscription standing out in flat relief. 

Tn his Archtvoloyicul Sketches in Scotland — District of Kintyre. published 
in 1ST.'! 2 Captain White both illustrates 3 and describes 4 this slab, but he 
is clearly in error in stating that the monk is wearing a surplice 1 : the garment 
is quite plainly the "tunica." or cassock. lie mentions that the slab had 
been discovered a few years earlier by a carpenter, who came upon it two 
or three feet below ground when digging a grave for a child. 

Captain White does not suggest any date for this monument, but the 
list 1 of black-letter in the inscription practically fixes it in the first half of 
the sixteenth century, as this type only came into use in the West Highland 
area about 1500. 

1 Pror. Soc. u\nt. Scot., viii. pp. 122-135. 

2 Edinburgh (Blackwood). 

1 Ibid., pi. xlv. 

4 Ibid., p. 17*3. 
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Duxkeld Cathedrae (Perthshire). 

Alexander Douglas. Canon of Dunladd and Rector of Monegdie (1548). 

On the tower floor lies a slab of brownish sandstone, engraved with the 
effigy of a priest. The extreme bottom portion is missing, and the remainder, 
now broken into four, measures 2 feet 10 inches in breadth, and the vertical 
sides 5 feet 3 inches and 4 feet 9 inches respectively (fig. 3). 

The figure is shown with eyes closed and hair somewhat less than shoulder 
length, wearing alb and chasuble, and as a head-covering the almuoe. whose 
lower edge, with its fringe of pendent fur tails, falls around the shoulders. 
The wearing of the almuee (a processional vestment) with the ordinary 
eucharistie ones by canons in some countries is. so far as I know, the only 
normal departure from the general rule whereby a priest is shown in either 
eucharistie or processional vestments, but not in a mixture of both. 

The almuee is variously portrayed on monuments. Originally a hood 
of grey fur. it was later enlarged by the addition of a cape and two 
large pendants in front, made from the tails of the animals whose fur 
was used, and the lower edge of the vestment was often trimmed 
with smaller pendants. On English monuments this later form is the one 
generally shown, with the cape worn on the shoulders and the hood 
thrown back, presenting somewhat the appearance of a roll collar, and a 
number of brasses of German canons show a similar treatment. On French 
monuments, however, the almuee. though usually depicted in its later form, 
is olten placed on the head with the cape and pendants hanging down 
behind 1 : at other times it is shown carried over the left arm. 2 I know 
ot no English monument showing it as a head-covering save for two 
sculptured effigies at Hit ton. Gloucestershire, where it is worn with the other 
processional vestments, neither can 1 recall a single English example of it 
worn with eucharistie vestments. The only evidence of Scottish practice 
l have yet noted is this slab from Dunkeld and three sculptured 
monuments ol canons in St Machar s Cathedral. Aberdeen, and in all four 
cases the more primitive form -the hood without the cape - is shown, worn 
with eucharistie vestments, which would seem to indicate that Scottish 
canons, while following in general the fashion of their French brethren, 
continued to use the earlier and doubtless less costly form of the almuee. 

The alb and chasuble are very plain: no apparels are visible on the 
lormer. and the orphrey of the latter is unenriched. By what looks like an 
engraver s error, the chasuble is shown much longer behind than in front, a 
peculiarity also found on an incised slab of a priest (c. 1520) at Eowdham. 
Nottinghamshire. 

1 Examples occur on incised slabs of canons in the cathedrals of Rouen, Laon, Noyon, and Ch.ilons- 
sur-Marne. 

2 As on two incised slabs in the cathedial of Saint -Pol-do-Leon, Brittany. 
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The marginal inscription is in flat relief against a recessed background, 
the words being separated by lozenge-shaped stops. The surviving portion 
is in capitals (the earliest example of their use I have yet found in Scotland) 
except for two “x“s which are in the older black-letter. It reads as follows, 
beginning at bottom dexter corner: — 

“ (H)ic- iaect eximius vir magister Alexander Douglas rector de 

Munidi qui obiit XVII Decembri(s Anno Domini millesimo quigentesimo 
XLVIII).” 

The missing portion is supplied from a copy of the inscription given in 
No. NY of The Xetc Statistical Account, 1 published 1837. when the slab was 
apparently complete — unfortunately its position in the cathedral at that 
time is not stated. 

Quite apart from the evidence afforded by the costume, there is no doubt 
that Alexander Douglas, though described only as Rector of Moneydie. was 
also a canon of Dunkeld. From about EMU at least, when Alexander Myln 
was presented to the living.-’ the Rectory of Moneydie formed the prebend 
of one of the Dunkeld canonries. Myln held the benefice till EM7. when he 
became abbot of Cambuskenneth. * and during the period of his incumbency 
frequently appears in the records as one of the auditors of the diocesan 
accounts and master of work at the bridge, being variously referred to as 
“Rector of Monydy." “Prebendary of Monydy.” and "Canon of Dunkeld." 1 
In a statement of the rental of the bishopric, drawn up in Eitil . Moneydie 
appears as one of the richest of the 15 prebends, only Memnure and Feme 
having a greater money value — it was at that time set in tack for 
UK) pounds, out of which ordinary expenses amounting to Iff) pounds had 
to be met. leaving a net income of 80 pounds.' 1 * 4 5 a fair sum for those days, so 
that it is hardly surprising to find the last Catholic rector. Walter Struthers. 
bringing an action in 15(58 against Thomas Makgibhon. first Protestant 
minister of the Parish, who was doubtless in enjoyment of the income, 
calling on him to produce 1 1 is “provision to that prebend. 6 

To sinister of the head is a small and graceful cross lloury rising from 
a three-stepped calvarv. 1 he rude cross and initials on the other side are 
a later scratching. 

Low down on the dexter side, and partly obscuring the figure, is a large 
shield, surmounted by a chalice and wafer: the arms are Ermine, in chief 

1 Pape 100. 

: The Xrir Statistical Account says it was held by him about the year 1480. but this must he wrong, 
as he only graduated in UOtt (Rrntale Dunkeld, use. Scottish History Society. 2nd Series, No. 10, 1915. 
pp. xiv xv). 

1 He subsequently became first President of the Court of Session. 

4 Rent ate Dunkeldense, pp. 38, 54, 143, etc. 

5 Ibid., pp. 350 and 351. 

The Presbytery of Perth, by Rev. John Wilson (Perth, 1800), p. 154. 
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two mullets. I have not so far succeeded in identifying these arms with 
certainty, but they are probably either an error for Douglas of Whittinghame 
(Ermine, on a chief gules two mullets argent) or else that coat differenced. 
If it is Whitt ingliame with a difference, the most likely inferences seem 
to be : 

(a) That the canon differenced by omitting the chief and counter-changing 
the mullets, in which event his arms woidd have been Ermine, in 
chief two mullets gules, and the engraving woidd be substantially 
correct: or 

{b) That he differenced by making the chief wavy or dancette: if so. 
there is an engraver's error in the omission of the chief line, unless, 
as is possible, it was just painted in. 

Of these alternatives («) seems the more probable, as according with what 
is shown on the slab: either method would be unorthodox, but by no means 
impossible, or even perhaps very improbable in the sixteenth century. 

In pre-Reformation times, however, ecclesiastics frequently used their 
family arms without a difference, and the shield may have been intended for 
Whitt ingliame. In that event the engraver committed the glaring error 
of putting in the charges before drawing the chief line, and found afterwards 
that he had not left room for it. Although engravers were often careless, 
it is hard to credit quite such a stupid blunder, and I therefore incline to 
the view that tin* arms are Whittinghame differenced as in (</). 

The pedigree of Douglas of Whittinghame gives no help, for it does not 
mention an Alexander Douglas. If the canon wore an ordinary member of 
that family lie would presumably have been some connection — perhaps a 
younger son. younger brother or cousin — of William, the second Douglas 
laird, who first appears in 1 484 and is mentioned as late as loll; but he 
may. of course, have been illegitimate. I have not been able to unearth any 
biographical details concerning him. 1 but it does not seem unlikely that he 
may have succeeded Myln in the benefice when the latter went to ('ambus- 
kenneth. for the bishop at that time was a Douglas, and would have been 
more than human, according to the standards of the day, had lie neglected 
so good a chance of providing for a kinsman. 

As to whether the shield may have been painted, this is quite possible, 
though not. I think, probable, unless the slab was originally on a high tomb 
or inserted in some part of the flooring, such as an altar enclosure, when 1 
it would not be subject to the constant tread of feet. 

Tn conclusion, I would express my great indebtedness to Thomas lnnes 
of Learney. Albany Herald, who has given me the benefit of his unrivalled 

1 In view of the arms, it serins doubtful whether the Alexander Douglas who matriculated at St 
Andrews in 14113 and graduated D.A. 1 1115 and M . A . 1 4117 can be the same person, since the Matriculation 
Hull describes him as "nationis Angusiae.” 
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knowledge in trying to identify the arms, and to the following for advice 
and aid generously given to me in my search for information about the 
canon: Rev. John Chisholm, parish minister of Moneydie. Dr H. W. Meikle 
of the National Library: Mr H. M. Patou. Curator of Historical Records, 
HAL Register House: Sir Hugh S. Gladstone. Capenocli. Penpont, 
Dumfriesshire: and Mr Ian R. Russell and Miss Norah Brodie, Dumfries. 


VI. 

NEWLY DISCOVERED SCULPTURED STONES FROM PAPIL, 
SHETLAND. By PETER MOAR. Con res ponding Member, and 
JOHN STEWART. M.A.. F.S.A.Scot. 

Read March 2-5, 1944. 

At Papil. Burra Isle. Shetland, where Goudie. in 1877. brought to light 
the famous Papil Stone, now in the National Museum, there have been 
discovered, in April 1943. the three ornamented and sculptured stones whose 
photographs and drawings are appended. The stones, which were found 
during grave-digging operations, were underground, the main slab being 
found 22 feet from the n est end and (i feet from the north side of the Church 
of Papil. It was standing upright in the soil, supported by two socket stones, 
and facing south, the top being buried to a depth of 20 inches. There was 
no sign of other slabs which might have formed the sides and ends of a cist, 
but three other socket stones, besides the two supporters, have at various 
times been found in tin* vicinity. About 4 feet away was found the second 
slab depicted, the broken top of a round-headed stone with an interlaced 
cross in relief. 

The present church at Papil. which has not been in use since 1920, only 
dates from about 1817). according to the AY if Statistical Sarvci/. It was 
built from the material of an older towered church known as St Lawrence's. 
The tower is described a- a ’‘steeple" by ministers of Burra in Iliad and in 
1794. and from the statement that it Mas "five or six stories high" it is 
assumed to have* been a round toner like that of Egilsey, Orkney, or 
perhaps Abernethy and Brechin on the mainland of Scotland. It is said 
to have been one of three "steepled kirks" in Shetland, the other two being 
situated at Tingwall. the centre of tin* Norse archdeaconry, and Ireland, 
Dunrossiiess. Edmondston, writing in 1809. laments that it has been 
pulled down to build the parish church. This older church of St Lawrence 
stood north and west of the present building, and a third primitive building 
is traditionally reputed to have been situated on the north side of St 
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Lawrence's Clnirch. The only trace of the towered building consist* of 
small bits of lime and mortar, not a stone being left. There is no reason to 
believe that the 1943 slab was found in its original position any more than 
the 1877 stone, which when first noticed by Oondie was lying south of the 
church, decorated side uppermost, and had been used past living memory 
to mark the family burial place of the Baptist missionary. 

The Stones. 1. Papil Cross Slab. (Pis. V. and VI.) 

PI. Y. 2. with the supporting socket stones shows this stone as it 
is stated to have been discovered, though there is some doubt about the 
actual position of the raised socket stone on the right. The propped-up 
position, however, is the only way in which it will lit the socket, and the top 
of this socket stone, unlike the rest, is heavily weathered. The slab is 
rectangular, of close-grained sandstone. 3 feet 4 inches long at the top. an 
inch less at the bottom. 1 foot lO-J- inches high. 2 to 2j- inches thick, and 
weighs about hundredweight. The front of the stone has been dressed 
smooth, the back roughly so. and the top edge has been carefully rounded. 
Each end has been chipped for a distance of 10 inches from the foot of the 
slab, to a depth of an inch or a little less, leaving two projecting shoulders 
or tenons above of approximately 13 inches long, which fit the sockets of 
the supporters. These tenons have been ground away, back and front, 
to the form of a blunt wedge, in order to fit better. The stone, the material 
of which is not found in Burra, but can be obtained on the Mainland a few 
miles away, is in a good state of preservation, the only flaked portions being 
part of the to]) edge, and the only figured part damaged being the head of 
the third monk. The decoration in the centre of the cross is somewhat 
weathered, and could only be followed by feeling with the finger-tips. The 
bulk of the design is in double relief, many parts being raised above the 
others, a*, for example, the hoods, hands of clerics, leg of monk riding, hind 
leg of horse, hems of robes, and decoration in the centre of the cross. The 
only parts incised are the satchel and straps, the reins and bridle, and the 
eyes and fingers. The background has been pecked away to an average 
depth of one-eighth of an inch. Although a photograph gives that im- 
pression. the cross is in no way raised at the edges, but is perfectly level on 
the whole surface. The space between the central boss on the cross and the 
surrounding ornament is recessed, but much worn. The spiral is entirely 
in relief. 

Stone No. 2. Papil Interlaced Cross. (PI. Y.) 

This important fragment, which sheds more light on the nature of the 
Papil settlement than any other find there, was discovered by Mr Peter 
Moar while making investigations about the Cross Slab. The design is in the 
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nature of Irish recumbent monuments and the stone lias evidently formed 
part of a cross-slab with an ovally rounded top. The cross is in low relief. 
The greatest length is lfr§ inches, breadth 12-| inches, and the thickness 
varies from ;] inch on the left to If on the right. The material is brown 
sandstone, and the carving is much better than the photograph indicates. 
The stone had been found at the same time as the Monks' Slab, about 
4 feet away, but little attention had been paid to it. 

Stone No. 3. Papil Cross Stone (Socketed). (Fig. 1.) 

This stone, which is shown in position on the right-hand side of the Cross 
Slab, in PL. V. 2. lias two sockets at right angles to each other, one fitting 
into the slab and one behind the cross. These 
two sockets are centrally placed with regard to 
the ends of the stone, unlike the other socket 
stone, where it can be seen that the mortise is 
nearer the narrow end. It must be emphasized 
that the photograph is intended to reconstruct 
the nature of the stones and slab when found, 
and is not an attempt to build up whatever the 
original may have been. On the right edge of 
the Cross Socket Stone, at a point 7 inches from 
the bottom centre, the side had been ground 
away to a depth of approximately half an inch 
all the way to the top. except at a point 17 
inches from the bottom centre, where a Hat- 
topped circle or boss of 2-f inches diameter and 
half an inch high had been left. The stone is 
approximately 5 inches thick here and the boss 
is centrally placed. The cross is incised to a 
depth of one-eighth of an inch, and the dagger- 
like appearance is due to the incision "tailing 
out." The spiral decoration above the cross 
extends to the curvature at the narrow end of 
the stone, and is lightly incised and almost 
indecipherable. The stone, like its neighbour, 
is 24. 1 ,- inches long, is of sandstone, and. with the 
exception of the circular side boss, the deco- 
ration is incised. 

The left socket stone had originally been 
longer, but had been reduced to the required 
broader end. On this stone one socket is tilled by the tenon of the slab, 
the second, which is in front in PI. V, demonstrates the nature of the 





Fig;. 1. Hub bmg of crus'' on socket 
stone. 

length by chipping at the 
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sockets. and there is another shallow unfinished socket on the side farthest 
away from the slab. The socket in front in the photograph does not lit 
the tenon of the slab, leaving the one at present engaged there for a 
hypothetical side slab. The unfinished socket does not seem to have been 
the beginning of a cross, but this side had been tooled to some extent, as 
if to alter the outline to the shoulder and boss effect achieved on the 
extreme right side of the decorated socket stone. 

The other three socket stones are similar in nature, with three sides 
socketed and one plain. One of them was found some years ago. about 
10 feet north of the present find, with a skull at its foot. Fitting into its 
three sockets in signpost fashion were rectangular flat slabs. One of these 
is still in the churchyard, a square of about 14 inches side and 2 inches thick. 
Two corners have been chipped away, leaving a tenon of about 1 foot by 
1-J- inch, which can be fitted into some of the sockets. Evidently these stones 
have been used at the same time and for the same purpose. The difficulty is 
the unusual number discovered —five. 

Some minor points which will be apparent from the illustrations may be 
remarked upon. At the foot of the Cross Socket Stone are some marks 
resembling an Ogam letter. These are apparently accidental and made by 
some tool in the nature of a narrow chisel. While all that is certain of the 
design above the cross on this stone is shown in the plate, it must be noted 
that the latter is incomplete, as reference to fig. 1 will show. The 
design cannot be followed by feeling with the finger-tips. Although there 
appears in the photographs to be some design on the book satchel on the 
Monks' Slab, there is definitely nothing to be seen on the actual stone. 

Sculptured stones now found in Shetland can be listed as follows: — 

3 complete slabs — Hurra or Papil Stone; Bressay Stone: Papil. 1943. 

1 ornamented Socket Stone (Papil. 1943). 

2 Interlaced Cross Stones — Papil. 1943; South Whiteness (see Proc. 

Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. lxxi. p. 3(59). 

1 incised cross on slab (early type). Papil Churchyard (see Goudie’s 

Atith/uHie* of Shetland, p. 49). 

2 Ogam slabs — Lunnasting: St Xinian’s Isle (both in National Museum). 

2 Ogam fragments — St Xinian's Isle. Discovered by Goudie, but lost. 

2 Ogam fragments — Ouimingsburgh (in Museum). 

3 Runic Stones 1 — At Cuimingsburgh (in Museum). 

1 “Pictisli" Symbol Stone — Sand ness (figured by Low in 1774). 

2 pairs of fragments with spiral ornament Uvea; Lerwick Museum 

(locality unknown). Now in National Museum. 


1 A stone Low records at Eshaness, Northmaven, seems to have been a seventeenth-century 
memorial (Ancient Monuments Inventory). 
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The finding of the present stones probably raises more problems than 
it solves, for to discover parallels we have to go far afield. Only three 
Scottish rectangular upright slabs are known, at Murtlilv. Meigle. and Dull, 
all in Perthshire, and two of these appear to have had the sculpturing in 
relief in a recessed panel in the upper half of the stone, as at Papil. There 
is. however, no resemblance in topic or style of treatment. A known 
example of a sarcophagus from St Andrews, and a supposed one from Flotta. 
Orkney, had grooves to receive the sides, after the style of a window-sash 
or easel, and were radically different in artistic style both from each other 
and from the Papil stone. There is no parallel for the socket stones, and 
these so far add something to our knowledge. Figures of monks with the 
same kind of peaked hoods appear in a fragment at St Yigeans (Romilly 
Allen. E.C.M.S.. p. 240). in the Bressay and former Papil stone, at Maughold, 
Isle of Man (Kermode. Manx Crouses, pi. 07). and. more imperfectly, or with 
a difference, on a few other Scottish stones. The crooked crosier, which 
according to Coffey only became common in Ireland after the seventh century, 
is found at Bressay, Papil. Brechin. Meigle, and on the afore-mentioned St 
Yigeans stone, but book satchels, though a common enough piece of monkish 
equipment, are confined to the Shetland examples. 

It is in general design, however, that the stone stands, out on its own. 
The long-shafted Latin cross, with its flared arms and almost square base, 
is unique. There is no Scottish parallel, and the nearest approach to a 
resemblance is presented by Irish recumbent slabs from Inishcealtra. 
Galway, of twelfth century date. These, however, lack the slightly flared 
ends, and the base is in each case a trapeze, with the narrower end at the 
shaft. It seems, however, that it is to Ireland that we have to look for 
parallels. The re-entrant ('-spiral on the Papil slab is painstakingly made 
by rule-of-thumb methods. The sculptor makes the first live volutes with 
the same number of turns: then he seems to realise that he will not have 
room for the nine which he apparently aims at. and the result is three 
imperfect volutes and a last one with a turn too many. There is no similar 
spiral in Scottish examples, but it is paralleled at Castledermot. Kildare, 
where the monastery was founded in the ninth century (Crawford, Carved 
Ornament from Irish Monuments, pi. xvi). Modified ('-curves, like those 
used in the centre design of the cross, can be seen in the Irish examples, 
both as borders (Crawford, ibid.. I furrow' Abbey Cross), and as terminals to 
the arms in cross slabs: but their use to offset a central boss is a tour-de- 
force of the Shetland sculptor. The style of the horse (which, with due 
respect to a national journal, is not an “Iceland pony." for Iceland, if 
discovered, had had scant time to evolve a breed) is the best of its kind on 
sculptured stones, the nearest Scottish approaches being at Aberlemno. 
Angus (E.C.M.S., pi. xxxv), and Meigle. Perthshire. The two odd wedge- 
shaped insertions and imperfect spiral, the pictorial accuracy and perfection 
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of the < loin'll, the skilful work in relief at three level-; all indicate an original 
genius- who owed more to his own native -.kill than to technical training'. 

There i< the same accuracy and restfulness which is found in the earlier 
Papil stone, and in mentioning this a hypothesis may be put forward on 
artistic grounds alone. It is that the two bird-headed figures with axes, 
picking at a skull, in the bottom section of the latter are not contemporary 
with the rest of the sculpture, but have been added after the stone had been 
set up. and by an inferior artist. If this is the ease, the stone, before 
becoming a museum piece in the capital (like the Stone of Destiny), may have 
in turn marked the graves of C hristian Celt, heathen Norse*, and Baptist ! 

The simple incised cross with wedge-shaped ends which is found on the 
socket stone seems to be without parallels on tin* mainland of Scotland, 
though there is something similar in Iona (E.C.M ..S'., p. 100) and again in 
Eilean na Naoimh [ibid., p. 102). Hut it is old in Ireland, and appears on 
the Kihui-aggart Stone (Armagh), which also has the modified (.'-spirals 
in the centre design of the cross on the Monks' Slab. Petrie gives an example 
from C'ionmaenois. doubtfully dated to the ninth century ( ( 'hriAian Inserip- 
fiiyn.-i. vol. L. pp. 27-8). and further examples from Aran. Limerick. Inish- 
murray and Ini-hcealtr<i. The spiral on the socket stone appears to be 
completely paralleled, if we accept what the rubbing seems to indicate, in a 
more elaborate form at Tihilly. County Offaly, not far from C'ionmaenois 
(Crawford. Carved Ornament. pi. xvi. b). It is also found on the ninth 
century cross of Bealin. Westmeath. It may be added that Kermode. 
among his Manx crosses, iigures a stone with the wedge-ended incised cross, 
with Anglian seventh to eighth century runes. This cross has a diminutive 
Chi-Rho appendage, but it is probable that the spiral above the Papil Cross 
abo marks it as of reasonably early type. 

With regard to the Pupil Interlaced Cross, then* is no great difficulty 
in finding almost exact parallels, not in Scotland, where the only cross of the 
type is at Iona (E.C.M. S.. p. 286). but again in Ireland. Practically the 
same cross is found at C'ionmaenois. County Offaly, and is figured in ('raw- 
lmil's Irinh Ornament, pi. xiii. and in Petrie, vol. i. p. 41, where from the 
inscription a date of 916 i- thought possible. In vol. ii. p. 43. Petrie gives 
another example from I nishcealtrn. Galway, and he has a third from Lema- 
naglian. Offaly. Irish antiquaries, who have inscriptions and records to go 
upon, regard this fairly common type of cross as tenth century. It may be 
noted that the Whiteness fragment (Erne. Sac. Ant. Sent., vol. lxxi. p. 369) 
gives ns another Shetland cross of this Irish type. 

The conclusion must be that a community of Trish monks had established 
itself in Shetland at least a thousand years ago, and that this community 
could have few links with tin* mainland of Scotland. But this is not surpris- 
ing. The historical trend of communications has in general been south and 
west, as evidenced by Stone Age collective tombs, which in many cases must 
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he derived from the Boyne culture of Ireland, by the distribution of broehs 
and by the Norse settlements. Ogam writing, of which there are but 9 
examples in all the eastern counties of Scotland south of the Moray Firth. 
2 each in Caithness and Orkney. 1 in Sutherland, and 3 in south-west Scot- 
land. is represented by 7 examples in Shetland. There are 300 examples in 
Ireland, mainly in Cork. Kerry. Waterford, and Kilkenny. 20 in Wales. 5 in 
Devon and Cornwall, and 7 in the Isle of Man. No arguments can be 
advanced for either Pictish or C'olumban missions from this, for Ogams were 
prior in general to monkish communities: least of all can one argue any 
reasonable insular inscription in any language. Pictish. Gaelic, or otherwise, 
but the relatively numerous inscriptions in both early and late Ogams in the 
Isles afford another example of the historic sea-routes along which ideas 
and people moved. 

The evidence of dedications in Shetland cannot lead us far with regard 
to the early church there. Though Orkney is sometimes mentioned in the 
monkish records as the scene of the labours of Servanus, Moluoc. Kentigern. 
Drostan. Colm. Brendan. Dotto. Bathan. Caemhan or C'onranus, Cormac. 
and other half-mythical personages, and Ninian is credited with having sent 
a preacher to "the islands that are afar oft'.'' Shetland is nowhere mentioned, 
nor have the various references been put to that critical examination without 
which they are valueless. The dedication of Papil to St Lawrence does not 
help us at all. Goudie. in reporting the previous Papil stone, mentions a 
Lawrence born in 619. whose name he says is associated with Laurencekirk. 
As St Laurence's Day was celebrated in Shetland of old on August 10th, 
Old Style, this cannot be the Lawrence given by Goudie. if he ever existed, 
and is not merely a garbled version of Laurence of Canterbury, Augustine's 
successor, who died in (519. It is indeed the Spanish martyr, who was roasted 
on a gridiron in 258. in the reign of the Emperor Valerian : the man for whom 
the Escurial ("gridiron") is named, who became a popular Norse saint. 

Known Shetland dedications are as follows: Holy Rood G. St John 6, 
St Mary G. St Paid 3. St Matthew 1. Saints: Olaf (King Olaf Haraldsson 
of Norway) 7. Magnus (Earl Magnus Erleiulsson of Orkney) 5. Margaret 2, 
Bartholomew 2. Nicholas. Gregorius. Sunni va. Hilary, Barnaby. and 
Lawrence 1 each. Of Celtic saints St Ninian is commemorated in St Ninian's 
Isle (locally until recently St Ringan's Die), and a St Ninian's Chapel at 
Norby. Sandness, which seems to rest on nothing more definite than the 
evidence of the Ordnance Survey map. St Coline is given in a sixteenth 
century reference to Cunningsburgh. and St Columba seems a later tradition 
for the church of St Olaf at Hillswick. Two suggestions of Goudie. St Columba 
for Clumlie and St Levan for Levenwick. must be rejected outright, as tliev 
rest on no securer basis than their resemblance to place names. It will 
be seen that the evidence of dedications for a Celtic church is practically 
negative. 

voi.. i.xxviii. 7 
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Pre-Norse historical references are invariably to Orkney, with the 
exception of a nebulous Thule, which appears to vary from Iceland and 
Shetland to Norway. In 449 the Saxon chiefs Oclitlia and Ebissa are said 
to have laid waste the Orkneys, and in 50 5 the ruler of Orkney is said to be 
at Inverness and giving hostages to the Pictish king. In 579-80. 082. and 
709 the isles are alternately attacked by the Scots and Piets. Those, with 
well-enough attested references to great plagues, are the historical sources 
apart from monkish records of saints, until the thirteenth century "Heims- 
kringla ” refers simply to “a great going to Shetland” in 872. Viking raids 
on Britain appear to have begun as early as 784. and Brogger and Finnur 
Jonsson, on evidence slight in itself but both linguistic and archaeological, 
would postulate a peaceful Norse emigration in this century, a theme well- 
developed in Brogger’s Ancient Emigrants. 

If this is granted, there is no difficulty in a late dating for our stones. 
For evidence of a religious community living under what is likely to have 
been more troubled conditions in Norse times we can take Clonmacnois in 
Ireland. It was founded in 548. In the ninth and tenth centuries it was 
sacked three times by the Irish, twice by the Danes, and once by the two 
combined, yet this was the period of its greatest artistic magnificence. It 
survived eight other plunderings by Irish and Norman before its final 
destruction in 1552. Iona was first sacked in 795: it was three times 
destroyed in the ninth century, when among other eventful things King 
Kenneth MacAlpin was buried there, the shrine of Columba was removed 
for safety, and at one time the island was temporarily abandoned. But in 
the tenth century it was producing crosses in peaceful obscurity. Forty- 
five out of 117 Manx crosses listed by Kermode are Scandinavian, and the 
Bressay Stone in Shetland almost certainly is. Many of the Norse settlers 
in Ireland and Scotland embraced Christianity very early, certainly much 
earlier than 995. the date of the official conversion of Earl Sigurd Hlodverson 
of Orkney by the Norwegian king. Olaf Tryggvason, who adopted the simple 
expedient of seizing and threatening to kill the Earl's son. and then carrying 
the boy off as a hostage lest his father should waver in faith. 

There is no reason to cast doubt, as Brogger does (Ancient Emigrants, 
p. 61). on the "papa” names in Shetland ("papa” in Old Norse signified an 
Irish priest), nor on Dicuil and the twelfth century Ilistoria Xonregiae in 
their references to their voyages, their white robes and their books. The 
name "Papil,” which may be translated as "priest’s dwelling.” occurs in 
the islands of Tell, Cnst, Burra, and Fetlar, in all cases in the immediate 
vicinity of. or at no great distance from, church ruins or sites. Papa Stour, 
Papa Little, and Papa are the names of three islands, and in addition there 
are some shore names and one or two field names begiiming with the word 
or its variation “pobi.” Each name has to be examined on its merits, 
as some names, especially hill names, are derived from Norwegian “pappe” — 
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a breast (<■)>. Paps of Jura). But- Brogger’s wholesale stricture is quite 
unjustified, for we have a large residue of names which do commemorate 
early priests, and Papil is one of these. 

With regard to the Norse use of “Pettr” (Piet) he is almost certainly 
correct. Piet names were always given in Shetland by the Norse to pre- 
historic ruins, or lonely places where no human ever dwelt. Pettigersfield 
in Whalsav, for example, a hill slope with one or two "rickles" of stones, 
investigated in 1938, provided a piece of Neolithic pottery, a certain collective 
tomb, and a probable Neolithic dwelling. Jalcobsen’s so-called Celtic place- 
names ( Place Names of Shetland, pp. 175-207) prove almost invariably on 
investigation on the spot in particular instances to be disguised Old Norse 
or Norwegian words, for Shetland maintained a close contact with Norway, 
with individuals holding land in and migrating to and from both countries, 
up to the beginning of the seventeenth century. The Shetland dialect, rich 
in thousands of Norse words, has no Celtic, if one omits a certain common 
Norse-Gaelie vocabulary, exemplified in Henderson's Norse Influence in 
Celtic Scotland, and a few borrowings through Scotch. Certainly the 
liuguistic argument supports Brogger's theory that the Norse settlers came 
into an almost empty land. In these days, far removed from pestilence and 
folk-wandering, we can only surmise at what became of the numerous and 
well-organised people who built the broehs. But we can now do more 
than surmise about those early fathers who sought lone isles where they 
could worship their Lord in peace. 
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VII. 

THE EXCAVATION OF ESSLEMONT CASTLE. ABERDEENSHIRE. 

By AY. DOUGLAS SIMPSON. ALA.. D. Litt.. E.S.A.Scot. 

Read March 2-5, 1944. 

The manor of Esslemont lies on the northern margin of the ancient 
Thanage of Eormartine. along the right or south bank of the Ythan, 
opposite and a little above the town of Ellon, in mediawal times the capital 
of Buchan. In the fourteenth century the manor belonged to a family 
surnamed Mareschal. from whom it passed by marriage to the Cheynes of 
Stralocli. In 1493 the original castle was destroyed in the course of a bitter 
and protracted feud between the Cheynes of Esslemont and the Hays of 
Ardendracht ; and on 22ml June in that year the Lords of Council ordained 
that William Hay should pay to Henry Chcyne of Esslemont and John his son, 
“for the dampnage and scat lit- sustenit be tliaim in the destruetioune of the 
Place of E&silmont, xx pundis.” 1 This was followed by a royal licence, issued 
on 27th July 1500. authorising John Cheyne and his heirs “to big apoun his 
landis of Essilmond a toure and fortalice quhair he or thai thinkis mayst 
expedient, and to raiss the samyn to quhat hicht thai empleissis. and thair- 
uppon to mak bertasing. battaling. machevling. irne yettis, portculais, 
draubriggis, fowssis. and all other del’ens and strenchtis as thai think mayst 
ganyng and conuenient thairto; and for the keeping thairof to haue watch- 
men. garitouris. portaris. jcvillours and all vthir officiaris neidfull.” 2 During 
the Reformation troubles the manor passed from the Cheyne family, and 
later became the property of George Jamcsone (1588 1011), the famous 
painter. In 1040 the castle was occupied by a party of Covenantors, but 
some of the Royalist garrison of Evvie, under Captain Blackater, descended 
on Esslemont and drove them out. killing “thirtie sex of them, and brought 
away ther horses and annes, with such other stale as they had.” 3 The Earls 
of Erroll, who had accpurcd the estate after Jamesoiie’s death, sold it early 
in the eighteenth century to James Gordon of Ellon, who in turn disposed 
of it. in 1728. to Robert Gordon of Hallhead, in the hands of whose descen- 
dants it has since remained. The modern House of Esslemont. which lies 
about half a mile north of the ancient castle, was erected in 1 799 and rebuilt 
in I860. 

Before the excavations now to be described, there was visible on the site 
only the ruin of a small castellated mansion, dating from the later sixteenth 

1 Collect tons or the Shire* of Aberdeen and Banff, p. 31*1. 

2 Ibid., pp. 31T-.S. 

3 Patrick Gordon, Britanc's Distemper, p. 176. 
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century, and standing on the east side of an enclosure bounded by a fosse — 
the whole area being covered by a plantation of beech and ash trees. This 
castellated mansion 1 is built upon a. variety of the common L-plan. with a 
square staircase in the re-entrant angle, and a large round tower, corbelled 
out to the square above, at the diagonally opposite corner. Internally the 
house is now a complete wreck, and only the vaulted basement of the round 
tower survives intact. The large kitchen fire-place is still traceable in the 
north gable of the main building. The house was three storeys in height, 
having the hall on the lirst floor of the main building, with the laird's room 
in the west wing, and bed-chambers in the round tower. On the latter the 
corbelling is so managed that the square cap-house does not form a tangent 
to the circle below, but intersects it. This mannerism points to a date circa 
1570— 90. 2 Almost without exception, the dressed stones of the building 
have been torn out. It has been put into a state of thorough repair by the 
late proprietor. 

The recorded history of the site, coupled with the fact that the present 
ruin, obviously a late structure, is built right on the edge of the fosse, made 
it likely that the remains of an older castle might lie buried in the heart of 
the plantation. In the autumn of 1937. the late Captain Wolrige Cordon 
of Esslemont. with a view to re-planting, cut down the trees — most of which 
were found to be about 130 years old- -and cleared the site of undergrowth 
and rubbish. It then became obvious that the foundations of a considerable 
building existed immediately to the north-west of the existing ruin: and 
Captain \\ olrige Gordon readily gave me permission to conduct investigations, 
the funds for which were generously provided by grants from this Society 
and from the Natural History and Antiquarian Society of Aberdeen. 

favoured by brilliant weather, the work of digging was carried out in 
lebruary and March 1938. It revealed (see Plan. fig. 1) the stump of a 
strong and massive tower-house on the L-plan. measuring about 55 feet by 
43 feet- over the two long sides, with walls 6 or 7 feet thick, and. where best 
preserved, remaining to a height of about C> feet. These walls are built of 
uncoursed granite rubble, with grouted hearting, and rise from a weathered 
plinth or oilset, 9 inches high on the slope, most beautifully executed in 
finely dressed pink granite. The entrance, which has perished, was in 
the re-entrant angle, and admitted to a small vestibule, with the main 
stair on the left hand. I he basement has contained three compartments, 
of which the eastern was evidently the kitchen, as appears by its slop drain. 
A part of the haunch of the north-west cellar vault still remains, springing at 
a height of 4 feet 9 inches. The southern cellar is roughly paved, and has a 
well-preserved service stair to the screens end of the hall, which evidently 

1 Set? D. MacGibbon and T. Ross, Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scotland, vol. iii. pp. t ? 03-4. 

For example, it is found at the neighbouring Tolquhon Castle, 1581-9; on Waterton’s Lodging. 
lo< 1, at Dunnottar Castle; and at Drochil Castle, left unfinished bv the Regent Morton at his execution 
in 1581. 
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occupied the western or main portion of the tower-house, with the solar in 
the wing, above the kitchen — a common position, which would ensure it 
warmth. The service stair is in granite and of the ancient type, without an 
offset where the risers join the newel. The cellars are lit by narrow loop- 
holes, opening from wide internal bays. An unusual feature is a second 
service stair, ascending from the kitchen, and so placed as to supply, with 
equal convenience, the hall and solar. This stair is connected with the 
southern cellar by a passage, which has some appearance of having been 
forced; and as there is a door between the two cellars, all three apartments 
were thus in communication with each other, and with the upper floors, 
independently of the main stair. Where preserved, the moulding on the 
door jambs is a 3-incli chamfer, carefully wrought in granite. One loose 
granite stone shows the springer of a trilateral headed doorway, moulded 
with a cavetto sunk in a 4|-inch chamfer. But the finest architectural 
fragment found in the ruins of the tower-house was the handsome capital, 
in pink granite, shown in the sketch, fig. 1. Doubtless it came from a jamb 
of the hall fire-place. 

Remains of an enclosure, as shown on plan, with thin walls of petit cipparcil , 
were found to the south of the tower-house. This enclosure is probably 
coeval with the later mansion. 

On the scarp of the fosse there has been a curtain wall. 4 feet thick, with 
an external heel or footing, bringing it up to a total basal thickness of 8 feet. 
It is possible that this basal portion may be the remnant of an older and 
thicker curtain. At the two west corners of this enceinte are round towers, 
about 19 feet in basal diameter, with a three-quarter salient and diagonal 
gorge walls. The north-west tower has a rectangular interior, entered by a 
giblet-cliecked door in the gorge wall. The remains of a third round tower, 
much distorted by tree roots, were found at the north-east corner of the 
enceinte ; and as the old curtain runs under the east corner of the sixteenth- 
century mansion it is possible that the round tower of the latter may be built 
upon the foundations of a fourth angle tower of the older enceinte. The true 
profile of the fosse (see section, fig. 1) was recovered in a cross-cut on the 
west side. 

Attached to the north wall of the later mansion there is an enclosure, 
and a cross wall runs in from the north curtain towards the tower-house. 

Traces of fire were abundantly present in and around the tower-house. 
The only relics found were a few fragments of fourteenth- or fifteenth- 
century pottery — handles, rims and body pieces of green-glazed pitchers, 
showing the usual leaf-shaped depressions where the handle met the vessel, 
and one portion of a base glazed on the inside, and devoid of crinkling 
or pinched-down feet; a sherd with a folia ceous band from which a leafy 
sprig depends, and a medallion containing the head of a jester in cap 
and bells; and a much-worn shilling of William III. From the deeper 
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Fig. 1. Esslemont Castle: plan showing results of excavation. 
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levels of the site a number of animal bones were collected. These were 
submitted to the Natural History Department of Aberdeen l niver-dty: 
but by a sad mischance they were destroyed, in the course of a clearance in 
the laboratories, before they had been examined. 

The plan and details of the tower-house, the style of its rubble masonry, 
and above all the use of finely tooled granite instead of freestone for its 
dressings, combine to suggest that it dates from the first half of the fifteenth 
century. Its affinities are clearly with the "granite interregnum" 1 in 
Aberdeen, which gave us the nave of St Mac-liar's Cathedral (1424-40) and 
the "Pity "Vault" in the Town's Kirk, built circa 1438. The base course of 
our tower-house strongly resembles in profile the offsets on the cathedral 
buttresses, and its rubble masonry approximates closely to that in the 
interior of the nave. This tower-house was no doubt the “ Place destroyed 
by the Hays in 1493: of that destruction the traces of fire probably are a 
memorial. The licence to build a new fortaliee. issued in 1509. was obviously 
not at once acted upon, as the second building dates from near the end of 
that century. No doubt the ruins of the older castle would serve as a 
quarry for its successor: indeed one or two of its dressed stones may still be 
seen in the latter. 

On the documentary evidence alone, it might be contended that the 
building erected pursuant to the licence of 1500 was the tower-house. In 
that case the "Place of Esslemont " destroyed in 1493 would doubtless have 
been a less substantial edifice — of timber, perhaps, or of wattle and clay. 
But apart altogether from the chronological implications of the granite 
ashlar, such a view would leave unexplained the traces of a conflagration 
found all over the tower-house, and would require us to believe that so 
massive and durable a structure, after no more than three-quarters of a 
century’s existence, was deliberately pulled down to the ground in order to 
give place to the existing mansion. 

The rectangular curtain wall with its round towers, enclosing the central 
structure, recalls that at Threave Castle: and. still more closely, the warns 
nnmU'li mis which, now absorbed into a seventeenth-century mansion, 
encloses the massive L-shaped tower-house, dating from prior to 1453, 
that forms the nucleus of Hatton House in Midlothian. The fosse may be 
older than the stone buildings it encloses, and perhaps reaches back to the 
time of the Mareschals. Dnlike the usual Anglo-Norman arrangement, 
the manorial chapel did not. in this case, closely adjoin the capital messuage. 
It stood at Chapelton. a good mile to the south. Here, says a writer of 
circa 1725, "there are the ruins of ane chapell. but nothing remarkable 
about it.” 2 

1 See Dr W. Kelly, “Architecture in Aberdeen: a Survey,” in British Association , Report of Meeting, 
1934. Scientific Survey of Aberdeen and District , pp. 5S- lb 

2 Collections , ut supra, p. 308, 
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Note on the Cheyxes of Esslemoxt. By Fraxcis G. Graxt, 
K.C.V.O.. LL.D., F.P.s. A. Scot.. Lord Lyon King of Arms. 

The e-date of Esslemont was possessed by the Marshall family, which 
came to an heiress Janet who married as second wife Sir Reginald Clieyne, 
7 tli of the name. She was probably the daughter of William Marshall of 
Esslemont. On account of this marriage the C'lieynes have since quartered 
the Marshall arms with their own. Sir Reginald was the great-great-grand- 
father of Sir Patrick Clieyne of Esslemont and Elizabeth Annand. He was 
the father of Thomas of Esslemont and Jerome minister of Tingwall and 
Archdeacon of Shetland who died 158-1. The latter had secured the Arch- 
deaconry lands in Shetland, which he made over to his nephew Patrick of 
Esslemont. who had a charter of same under the Great Seal on 23rd March 
1588 in consideration of his zeal in propagating the gospel. The family 
thereafter settled in Shetland and were ancestors of several families of the 
name. viz. Clieyne of Yaila and of Tangwich. most of whom had to part with 
their estates, and on 5th April 1733 George Clieyne of Esslemont had become 
so reduced in circumstances that he appeared before the Kirk Session of 
Tingwall in great distress asking for charitable supply, and was granted a 
crown out of that day’s collection. 

Note ox a Sherd from Esslemoxt Castle. 

By J. S. Riciiardsox. F.S.A.Scot.. Curator of the Museum. 

The fragment of brown stoneware bears distinctive patterns which 
indicate that it was made either at Cologne, or at the neighbouring potteries 
at Freehan. The stamped portrait medallion is of the Early Classic 
Renaissance type and no doubt owes its origin to inspiration from Flanders, 
where this form of medallion occurs frequently in wood panels. 

The leaf-and-stem band ornament also indicates the Cologne tradition 
borrowed from Flanders. 

The vessel, of which the sherd has formed part, was manufactured 
towards the 1 second half of the sixteenth century. 
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VIII. 

NEWLY DISCOVERED SHORT CIST BURIALS WITH BEAKERS. 1 
By Pbof. V. G. CHILDE. D.Litt.. D.Sc.; ARTHUR J. H. 
EDWARDS, 2 Director of the Museum; Prof. ALEXANDER 
LOW, M.D.: and MARGARET O. MacDOUGALL. 

1. Report ox Short Cist found at Lociiexd. Inverness-shire. 

By Margaret O. MacDougall, Inverness Museum. 

On Saturday. 6th September 1941, a short eist was discovered during 
tractor excavations on the Dochfour Estate at Locliend, near Inverness. 
The cist was situated on a bank about 130 feet above the north shore of 
Loch Ness and about 30 yards from the main Inverness-Fort William 
road. The bank dips deeply towards the Loch and is situated on arable 
land. 

The cover slab, which lay about 15 inches below the surface, was 
smashed into fragments, as were the two side slabs. The slab at the 
bottom end of the cist was also badly damaged, while that at the top was 
slightly damaged and cracked. A considerable quantity of loose earth, 
clay, and gravel fell into the cist almost completely covering the contents. 
When examined on 11th September the extent of the damage as recorded 
above was discovered. Careful riddling of the gravel resulted in the 
removal of considerable portions of a human skeleton. The skeleton, 
when uncovered, was found to have been placed in the usual crouched 
position and was lying on its left side facing south. Beneath the 
skeleton small fragments of charcoal and a burnt substance was found. 

A beaker, which fortunately was undamaged apart from a slight 
crack at the rim. was found behind the head of the skeleton, while a Hint 
nodule was found in the N.N.E. corner of the cist. 

The cist, which lay in its long axis N.N.E. and S.S.W., measured 
internally 3 feet 6 inches long, 2 feet 6 inches wide, and 1 7 J- inches deep. 
The slabs were roughly 2 inches thick and were of gneiss — a common 
stone in the district. The floor was composed of small gravel similar to 
that found on the nearby shores of Loch Ness and was about 1 inch deep. 
Beneath the gravel was black undisturbed earth. 

The flint nodule measures 1^ inch and 1-j inch and has not been 
worked. 

1 We print here as a joint paper four important contributions to knowledge of the Beaker culture 
in Scotland. — E d. 

2 The late Director has been unable to correct the proofs of his contributions. 
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The beaker (PI. VII, 1) measures: — 
Height .... 
Diameter at rim 
Do. at base 
Circumference at rim 
Do. at base 
Do. at bulge 


6§ inches (irregular). 
5| inches, 
inches. 

16(| inches. 

11 inches. 

14(j inches. 


It is light reddish-brown in colour and has a fairly smooth surface. 
The inside is slightly rough and is of the same light reddish-brown colour. 
The vessel is decorated with four bands of incised ornamentation with 
uninterrupted lines. The ornamentation is roughly executed, some 
incisions being very slight, merely marking the surface, while others are 
"^2 °f an inch deep. The bottom band of engraving is irregular, part 
being herring-bone and the remainder half-crescent markings. The 
remaining three bands are larger than the bottom band — the two top 
consisting of two rows of right to left strokes about -pg- inch long, between 
which there is a row of right to left strokes and left to right strokes joined 
by a perpendicular stroke. The third band differs in that it has no band 
of right to left strokes. 

A report on the skeletal remains has been submitted by Professor Low, 
Aberdeen. The loose gravel which fell into the grave completely crushed 
several bones and badly damaged the skull. Several teeth were missing, 
but some were subsequently found amongst the loose gravel, while others 
had been removed by some unauthorised person. 

My thanks are due to Baroness Burton for her kindness in presenting 
the contents of the cist to Inverness Museum, and to Professor Low for 
his report upon the skeletal remains. 


2. Short Cist at Loctiend, Inverness. Report on the Skeletal 
Remains. By Prof. Alex. Low. M.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

The skeleton from this cist is that of a young man of good muscular 
development, twenty-five to thirty years of age, and 5 feet 7 inches in 
stature. The bones are in wonderfully good condition, but unfortunately 
the tractor in passing over the cist had crushed a number of them. 

The Skull , — The vault and face of the skull are well preserved, but 
the occipital region is deficient. While the basilar suture is closed, all 
the sutures of the vault are patent both externally and internally, and, 
further, the cusps of the teeth show only slight signs of attrition, so that 
it can be estimated that the individual while adult was less than thirty 
years of age. The skull has distinctly male characters, the superciliary 
ridges are pronounced, the orbital margins are rounded and the malars 
are strong. The outline of the vault as viewed from above is broad 
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Table I. — Measurements in mm. of Skull from Short Cist at 
Lochend. Inverness. 


Sex . . 

. Male 

Transverse arc 

. 322 

Cubic capacity 

— 

Horizontal circumference 

— 

Glabello-oeeipital length 

182 a p. 

Maxillo-alveolar length . 

50 

Maximum breadth 

loti 

Maxillo-alveolar breadth 

00 

Minimum frontal breadth 

98 

Palatal length 

47 

Basibregmatic height 

130 ap. 

breadth 

40 

Basinasal length 

97 

height 

18 

Basialveolar length 

99 

Dental length 

45 

Xasialveolar height 

71 

Indices. 


Xasimental height 

. 121 


Bizygomat ie breadth 

135 ap. 

Length-breadth 

85-7 

Bigonial breadth . 

— 

Length-height 

71-4 

Nasal height 

17 

Gnathic 

102-0 

Nasal breadth 

25 

Upper facial 

52-0 

Orbital height. R. 

31 

Total facial . 

91-8 

L. 

30 

Nasal .... 

53-2 

Orbital breadth. R. 

41 

Orbital 

75-0 

L. 

40 

Maxillo-alveolar . 

. 117-8 

Frontal arc 

132 

Palatal 

85-1 

Parietal arc 

. 132 

Dental 

40-4 

Occipital arc 

— 




Table II. — Measurements in mm. of Bones of Extremities from 



Short Cist 

at Lochend. Inverness. 




R. 

L. 


R. 

L. 

Ilumcrus: 



Tibia: 



Maximum length 

323 



Maximum length 

38 1 ap 

385 

Radius 

— 

201 

Ant. post. diam. 

38 

37 

Ulna . 

— 

280 

Trans, diam. 

. 20 

25 

Femur : 



Plati/cneniic index 

08-4 

07 

Maximum length 

. 4 73 

472 

Angle of torsion 

— 

37 

Oblique length . 

. 10() 

402 

Fibula 

375 ap 

— 

1 ]>j» r third of ska 

ft-. 





A nt . post, diam 

. . 21 

27 

Stature as calculated 

from fe 

mur 

Trans, diam. . 

39 

38 

feet 7 inches. 



Platj/znene index . 

09-2 

71-0 




Angle of neck 

. 127 3 

1 23' 




Angle of torsion 

. 23° 

— 





and relatively short. — brack i/ccphalic. The profile view shows a skull 
moderately high with root of nose depressed, a certain amount of subnasal 
prognathism, superciliary ridges projecting, and vault flattened. 

The face is of medium height; orbits large, narrow, and with long axes 
somewhat oblique: the nasal aperture is broad; features characteristic of 
the sliort-cist Bronze Age skull. 

The palate and teeth are in excellent preservation and are of particular 
interest. The palate is relatively broad and high, and there has been a 
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complete set of permanent teeth in the upper and lower jaw, but the right 
upper central incisor and the right lower central incisor have dropped out 
and been lost. The cusps of teeth are beautifully preserved and show little 
trace of attrition except for the central incisors which show edge-to-edge 
bite. The dental length from the front margin of the first premolar to the 
posterior surface of the last molar is 45 mm., which, relative to basinasal 
length, gives a dental index of 46-4 — mcgadont. There are no traces of 
caries or other dental disease. 

Of the bones of the trunk there are a number of very fragmentary ribs 
and vertebra*, also pieces of the two innominate bones, the left innominate 
having male characteristics — a narrow and deep sciatic notch, slight pre- 
auric-ular sulcus and a large acetabulum. 

Measurements and indices of the intact limb bones are given in 
Table II. While the right humerus is intact, the head of the left has 
•crumbled away, the muscular markings of the shafts are well developed. 
The left radius and ulna are intact, but the corresponding bones on the 
right side are broken. Of the hands, the left is represented by the proximal 
row of the wrist bones, and the metaearpals of thumb, index, and middle 
finger; all that remains of right hand is the base of metacarpal of index 
finger. 

Both femora show torsion and marked flattening of the upper third of 
the shaft -platymeriu. In the tibia the angle of torsion is also well 
marked, the shaft flattened from side to side — plcttyenemia. and there is a 
“squatting” facet on the anterior border of the lower articular surface; 
the right patella is complete, the left rather fragmentary. Of the bones 
of the feet there are the imperfect talus, ealcaneum. and navicular of each 
foot, and in addition, belonging to the left foot, is a medial cuneiform, and 
a very stout metacarpal of the great toe. 


3. Two Cist Buriats at Kirkcaldy and tiieir Contexts. 

By Y. Cordon Ciiilde. 

At the beginning of January 1931 a cist was exposed in excavating 
the site for a new abattoir at Kirkcaldy and was examined by Mr A. T. 
Richardson, convener of the Museum Committee. He reported ( FiJ'eshire 
Advertiser , January 3rd and 10th) that the cist was orientated east and 
west, measured internally 4 feet by 2 feet 4 inches by 2 feet 0 inches and 
was composed of live slabs of freestone of a sort not belonging to the 
immediate vicinity. Tin* floor was covered with a sprinkling of gravel. 
It contained a Beaker urn. a tanged blade of bronze with a hazel-wood 
haft, and a smaller bronze object like a pin. a Hint Hake, twelve conical 
buttons, and an elongated bead of “jet” and the hopelessly decayed 
remains of a skeleton. 
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Some days later a second cist was exposed only four or five feet away 
from the first. In it were a skeleton in better preservation and portions 
of a leather covering with a bone-liafted knife-dagger in its sheath; 
small fragments of woven fabric were adhering to the leather. 

The relics were conveyed to the Museum, and the assistance of 
Mr Edwards, then Keeper of the National Museum of Antiquities, was 
secured in their preservation. But owing to various mishaps the full 
publication of the important discoveries was delayed, and it now falls to 
my lot with the kind permission and assistance of Mr Mackie, Curator of 
the Museum and Art Gallery, and Mr Richardson to establish a record of 
these important objects in so far as is now possible. 


Contents of the First Cist. 

The Beaker (PI. VII. 2) lias been made of poorly levigated clay in which- 
considerable grits can be seen, but its exterior is covered with a layer of 
finer clay, probably a true slip, the surface of which has been smoothed or 
even lightly polished. The walls are nearly half an inch thick. The 
core is black, but the superficial' layers have burned to a muddy brown, 
while the outer surface is reddish in patches. The interior is stained 
black. ’ As reconstructed the vessel stands 8§ inches high and measures 
about 7^ inches across the rim. 6| at the belly, and across the base. 
One inch below the brim the neck is encircled by a low but rather wide 
rounded collar in relief. Below this the neck is embellished by a zone of 
incised chevrons, composed of four parallel incisions, delimited just above 
the shoulder by a single horizontal line. A second horizontal line just 
below the shoulder forms the upper boundary of a second zone of ornament 
which extends almost to the base and consists of a net of lozenges formed 
by intersecting lines. All the decoration is made up of very irregular 
lines. lightly scratched in the slip with a rather blunt instrument, probably 
of bone. The patterns have been very carelessly executed: the lines are 
unevenly spaced, often overrun their frames, and have been emended in 
several places. In the upper zone the clay seems to have become already 
too dry when the lines were scratched so that their edges are sharp and 
almost raised, whereas in the lower zone they are smooth and neater. This 
might suggest that the vessel had been built up inverted from rim to base; 
or else that the artist proceeded in the inverse order. 

The vessel is in many ways anomalous. It diverges from the standard 
beaker in its clumsy form and tasteless decoration, and above all in the 
decorative technique, the impression of a notched stamp or a cord being 
the normal method in this ceramic class. On the other hand the surface 
treatment — the use of a slip and the attempt at a reddish colour — is 
proper to the Beaker and to no other class of prehistoric pottery in 
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Scotland. Collars, though not so fat. are worn by several other beakers 
from Scotland and also from England and Wales, and recur on Dutch 
beakers too. The nearest general parallel would seem to be the vase, 
now lost, from Cairn Greg, Linlathen. Angus, which was also associated 
with a knife-dagger: on it, though the motives are different and even 
poorer, the ornamentation consists of two zones only filled with very 
sparse patterns and, judging from the woodcut, not executed with a 
toothed stamp or cord. Both vessels must rank as typologicallv late and 
degenerate. 

The " bronze ” blade (PI. VIII, 1), now just over 1 cm. (1 foot 6 inches) 
long, is in reality a thin metal rod hammered out to form a blade; the 
point is missing and the edges are much corroded. A provisional restora- 
tion would give a total length of 4*5 cm. and a maximum width of 1-2. 
The tang, preserving the rectangular section of the original rod, is -4 cm. 
wide and not much over -2 cm. thick at the blade's base. It tapers off 
below, and the extremity is missing. When found bits of the hazel handle 
were adhering to the tang; it seemed to be 3 or 4 inches long, but was 
too far decayed for conservation. 

Our little blade resembles though not precisely the fragment found 
by Herring in the Well Glass Cairn, Largantea, Co. Derry (U.J.A., i. 
(1939), 170). The latter has been compared to the "Palmella points” 
of the Portuguese Copper Age (Guide. Dawn of European Civilization. 
1939. fig. 125, 2). but the agreement is neither exact nor illuminating. 
The Irish specimen was associated with an admittedly late " Beaker-Eood- 
Yessel” hybrid in a megalithic chamber with double portal that contained 
also several true Beakers. The whole complex gives an impression of 
lateness such as does the Beaker just described. The comparison gains 
in significance because another similar North Irish tomb at Lougliash 
contained a Beaker, the closest parallel to. which comes from Areherfield 
on the opposite shore of the Forth! ( C..J.A ., iii. 79). 

The pin or awl (PI. YIII, 1) is now 2-9 cm. (j| inch) long, but is incomplete 
at both ends. It is -4 cm. thick at the widest point and tapers off in both 
directions. But one end is rectangular, the other round in cross-section. 
Perhaps one end was designed for insertion in a bone or wooden handle, 
while the other would serve as a pricker or tattooing needle rather than a 
pin. Similar ambiguous implements have been found with food vessels 
in four graves in Scotland, 1 but also with Beakers in England. 2 

The flint flake has been struck from a pebble of black Hint. The crust 
is preserved on the upper surface, but the bulbar face is unpatinated. It 
is altogether devoid of secondary trimming. 

1 Balkalk, Tealing, Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xiv. p. 200 ; Jit. Stuart. Bute, ibid., vol. xxxviii. 
p. 63; Kilinory, Bute, ibid., vol. lxvui. p. 425; Maucline Moor, Arran, ibid., vol. v. p. 185. 

“ Abercromby, Bronze Age Pottery , vol. i. p. 59. 
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The twelve buttons are all of the conical type with V -perforations classi- 
cally associated with the Beaker complex throughout Europe. But half 
our specimens are oval rather than circular in plan, and the set is nicely 
graded in diminishing sizes as PI. VIII shows. The largest measure 2-1 
by 1-7 cm., the smallest l-o by IT cm. and 1-3 by 1-3 cm. respectively. 

In England such buttons are most often found in Beaker graves, but 
in Scotland one was found with a Food Vessel (Proc. Nor. Ant. Scot.. 
vol. lxviii. p. 431). while another served as the clasp for a crescentic neck- 
lace — a type frequently associated with Food Vessels [ibid., vol. lxxiii. 
p. 32t>). In no other case has so large an assemblage of buttons been 
reported. Their number and gradation in size would be appropriate to 
some more decorative use than fastening cloths. Very possibly they 
really did form part of a necklace or collar, but presumably sewn on to 
some fabric. 

The single bead is now 2T cm. inch) long and -8o cm. in diameter 
at the widest point: the string hole is not quite symmetric, measuring 
•3 by -2 .j cm. across, but seems to retain the width throughout its length. 
Such fusiform heads are most commonly met as components of the 
crescentic necklaces already mentioned, but are sometimes associated only 
with simple disc beads as at Crecnknowe. Pluscarden (Proc. Soc. Ant. 
Scot., vol. lxiii. p. 22-1). 

Hence all the relics are compatible with the deduction from the 
degenerate character of the vase that tile burial belongs to the end of the 
Beaker phase. 


Cist 2. 

The lenife tlayyer is much corroded and the point is missing altogether, 
but clearly belongs to the round-lieeled class which generally has a blunted 
point. It is now 1 inches long, but was probably originally 4^ inches; 
the width at the widest part of the butt is just over ll inch. The blade 
is flat (fig. 1). The hilt was apparently attached by three rivets, of which 
the middle one is missing, together with the section of the hilt-plate into 
which it would have been fixed. The two surviving rivets are inch 
long and p,j inch thick with heads. ^ inch across, at both ends. The 
imprint of the hilt of the butt of the blade, with the usual semicircular 
indentation in the centre, is still clearly visible. When found parts of 
the actual hilt were still adhering to the metal. It was made of bone, 
according to the Royal Commission, but no portions of the material have 
been preserved. 

'The blade is now rusted on to its sheath of hide that is in such a fragile 
condition that it would he unsafe to attempt to remove it. This sheath 
(PI. \ 111,2) appears to-day to consist of two distinct layers of hide. To form 
the sheath the strips have been simply folded over and the edges sewn 
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together: in the half-inch of joint .-.till intact there are five stitches, the 
thread being apparently sinew. It is just possible that the whole was 
originally a single strip of hide, folded double, and that the second fold 
along or parallel to the sheath's mouth has decayed away. In any case 

there is. now detached, part of a strip of hide, about 

i inch wide, that if not really part of the main 

folded strip must have been sewn round the sheath’s 

mouth to strengthen it. It is perforated with f ' Y; • 

holes now -j inch long and ^ inch wide in which 

fragments of a hide lace are still sticking. Stitches 

of the same size and material served also to attach - - - ^ 

to the sheath a leather frog. The remains of this ^ 

interesting appurtenance are still 4 inches wide and 

inches long. The fabric adhering to the leather ’ V 

was certainly woven from a vegetable fibre, but its \^//Sy/,0/'y/)Ui 
exact nature could not be decided. V/y '■/// '/T\////A\ 

This is the thirteenth flat round-heeled riveted \/y/ / V/ pv/V/y 
knife-dagger reliably recorded as found in a grave X/ //-/ y'/'y[ 

in Scotland. Of these, two only actually lay in the \// Zts \/ (j 
same cist as a Beaker — namely those from Callach- 
ally. Mull (Pror. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. ix. p. 537 — ,1 r 

in small fragments), and from Cairn (Jreg. Liidathen, j 1/ 

already cited as containing the nearest parallel to \ / 

our Beaker (ibid., vol. vi. p. 1)8). The gold-mounted il f 

dagger from Collessie was found under the same \ / 

cairn as two Beakers, but in a pit nearer the A l 

periphery than either of the Beaker graves and I 

containing cremated bones. Like the gold-mounted / 

dagger from Skateraw (Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xxvii. , ' — — ^ , 

p. 7). it was more than an inch longer than ours. ' s } 

At Douiic Road, Dunblane, a blade comparable in 

size to ours accompanied a Food Vessel (Trans. F, s- Bt ' mzi ’ Ihiggey m 

... . . . , tt ’ i t 7o 1 ’ l 'i lent her sheath tioiu Iviih- 

Stuinnj A at. Hist. An n. Soc.. vol. i. p. 28). while ca uiv 
a gold mount presumably belonging to another 

accompanied a Food Vessel in a cist at Uomuston Cross, Monikie (Proc. 
Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. ii. p. 447). 

Accordingly in Scotland knife-daggers in general and ours in particular 
are to be assigned to the Food Vessel phase or the very end of the Beaker 
period. In my Rhind lectures 1 gave reasons for believing that these 
two stages overlapped so that the terms are actually interchangeable. 
Now we have seen that the contents of Cist 1 are appropriate preciselv to 
this phase. At the same time the spatial relations of the two cists stromdv 


suggest contemporaneity. 


have therefore two graves 


Vol.. I. XXVIII. 


belonging 

~ O 

s 
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least to the same archaeological stage. of which No. 2 certainly contained 
the remains of a male, while the furniture of No. 1 is appropriate to a 
female. The graves therefore very probably represent the burials of man 
and wife, both persons of relative wealth and rank. It is not proved that 
the interments took place simultaneously, still less do the cists afford 
evidence for suttee. On the other hand it may be remarked that the 
practice of burying two or more persons in close proximity is more appro- 
priate to the Food Vessel complex (save in Aberdeenshire where Beakers 
remained fashionable during much of tlie Food Vessel period). 


4. A Cist containing a Beaker Urn and Skeletal Remains at West 
Fenton, near Drem. By A. J. H. Edwards. Director of tlie 
Museum. 

In December 1943. when ploughing operations were being carried out 
on the farm of "West Fenton, near Drem. in the Parish of Dirleton. East 
Lothian, the ploughman. Mr Thomas Dunnet. accidentally uncovered a 
short cist in which lay a Beaker Urn of clay and some skeleton remains. 

The Honorary Secretary of the East Lothian Antiquarian and Field 
Naturalists’ Society. Mr C. L. Bruce, very kindly sent information of the 
find to the Museum, and we are indebted to him and to the proprietor, 
Mr John A. Morrison, for particulars of the discovery. 

The field in which the grave was found is known as Park Hills, and 
the site chosen for the burial some rising ground between -i- and of a 
mile south-west of the farm of West Fenton, and a little to the north of 
the O.S. bench-mark. 

The cist, the long axis of which lay east and west, consisted of four 
side-slabs and a cover stone. It measured 3 feet 4 inches in length. 1 foot 
8 inches in width, and 1 foot 8 inches in depth. The cover-stone was 
rough and irregularly shaped and measured about 3 feet by 4 feet, with an 
average thickness of 4 inches. The side stones were smooth in comparison 
to the cover-stone, but the average thickness was much the same — 
4 inches. 

The Beaker (PI. IN, 1). which was found lying at the west end of the 
grave, is a very fine specimen of this particular type of Early Bronze Age 
vessel. It is made of a light red clay and measures 7 J inches in height, 
a-1- inches in external diameter at the mouth, •") } inches at the bulge, and 
3 inches at the base. The exterior is apparently covered with a thin slip 
and is lightly burnished. 

The decoration consists of seven zones of horizontal hyphenated lines 
executed with the "cog-wheel” or notched stamp and (dose set in groups 
of 5 to 3. Between these groups of lines the wider zones on the shoulder 
and below the bulge are left blank, while the rest are filled with a metopic 
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arrangement of stamped and sharply incised elements executed after the 
horizontal lines had been completed. Every other panel is left blank 
save for feathering of the borders; the filling of the remainder consists 
alternately of columns of stamped herring-bone motives and groups of 
vertical incised lines with obliquely cross-hatched interspaces. 

The Society is indebted to Mr John A. Morrison, who has generously 
presented the urn to the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland. 


Report ox the Skeletal Remains by Prof. Alexander 

Low, M.D. 

Apart from the skull the bones of the skeleton are very imperfect due 
to decay. From examination of the skull it can be said that the skeletal 
remains indicate an adolescent from ten to twelve years of age. 

The skull has crumbled away where its left side has lain in contact 
with the floor of the cist and, further, the lower jaw has decayed so that 
only part of the right ramus is intact. 


Table III. — Measurements in mm. of Skill from Short Cist at 


Glnbello-occipital length 
Ophryo-occipital length 
Nasio-inional length 
Minimum frontal breadth 
Parietal breadth 
Basibregmntic height 
Basinasa) length 
Basialveolar length 
Nasialveolar height 
Nasimental height 
Bizygomatic breadth 
Orbital height. R. 


There is no trace of ci 
suture being still widely open. 'The teeth are of especial interest in arriv- 
ing at the approximate age of the individual. In both upper and lower 
jaws the first permanent molar, tin* six-year-old tooth, is erupted and 
behind this the second permanent molar is just erupting — this usually 
takes place at twelve years of age. The second premolar in the upper 
jaw is just erupting, and in the lower jaw the first premolar and canine 
teeth are erupted. From the time of eruption of these teeth one can infer 
that the individual was between ten and twelve years of age. 

Although the skull is young it already shows characteristics of the 
Bronze Age Beaker skull. It is broad — brachi/cephalic — with a high vault 
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and flattened occiput. The forehead and face are relatively broad and the 
orbits narrow — ni icroseme. 

The other bones of the skeleton are represented by a few fragments: 
four small pieces of ribs, part of left clavicle, shaft of right humerus, shaft 
of right femur, and five fragments of leg bones. 


5. A Beaker Burial at X ex raw. Garvald. East Lothian. 

By Prof. V. (t. Childe. 

In January 1944 Mr Kellagher, ploughman at N unraw Barns, displaced 
a flat stone in a field disclosing a cavity in which lay a Beaker urn and a 
human .skull. The urn. the skull, and the femurs were withdrawn through 
the aperture, but the cist was not otherwise disturbed and information 
was sent to the Rev. V. C. Bennie of Garvald. who promptly informed the 
Director of the National Museum. At his request I repaired to the spot 
next day and opened the cist with the help of Mr and Mrs Bennie and 
Jack Forrest. 

The field in which the grave was found lies east of the hill road from 
Garvald to Duns and close to the lodge of Nunraw House (O.S. East 
Lothian. Hi N.W .). The cist was at the highest point of a level terrace 
just over (>00 feet above O.D. and at the very edge of a steel* brae 
falling away southward to the Thorter Burn and a tributary thereof. 
No sign of a cairn could be discerned, but the field has been under plough 
for many generations so that any such superficial monument might have 
been completely obliterated. The capstone was an irregular diamond- 
shaped slab, about 8 inches thick with a maximum length of 4 foot and 
width of 5 feet, so that it must originally have covered the cist completely. 
The latter was orientated roughly east and west, the major axis reading 
;>8 E. of true N. It was composed of six thin sandstone slabs, one 
at each end and two on each side, all deeply planted in the sandy gravel 
of the subsoil, but supporting in places small horizontal slabs of the same 
material. I h<* eastern headstone was 18 inches long and 22 inches 
high: the western one. 21 inches long and of similar height, was supple- 
mented by a second slab outside it that could not be measured without 
destroying the whole structure. The distance between the headstones 
along the southern side of the cist was exactly 30 inches, but the side 
slabs overlapped to an extent of 5 inches. The eastern upright was 
22 inches high and over 18 inches long. The western upright, about 
18 inches high, was set behind the eastern, so that of its total length of 
10 inches only fl were exposed between the extremity of its neighbour and 
the western headstone. Three small slabs laid horizontally on its upper 
edge made up the deficiency in its height. On the northern side the 
western slab was exposed for a length of 25 inches. Behind and over- 
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lapping its eastern end for a couple of inches stood another stout upright 
of rather less height, but the actual face of the cist at the east end was 
formed by a thinner and narrower slab, only 9 inches wide, set between 
the stout upright and the north end of the headstone and abutting against 
the east end of the west upright, with which it was not quite in line. 
Above it came a layer of slabs as in the diagonally opposite corner. 

The skeleton reposed on a very rough pavement of coarse pebbles only 
18 inches below the underside of the capstone. The pebble bed rested in 
turn upon the much sandier subsoil, into which the upright slabs had been 
embedded to a depth of 6 or 7 inches. As stated above, the skull and 
femurs had been extracted before the capstone was lifted, but fortunately 
the lower jaw and one knee cap were still in situ. These showed that 
the body had been interred facing south with the head at the west end 
of the cist, and lying on its right side in a strictly contracted attitude with 
the knees drawn up to the chin and the feet close to the pelvic girdle. 
The arms were similarly bent up to bring the hands close to the face. At 
the west end of the cist behind the skull stood the Beaker intact. A 
small unworked flake of black flint was found among the pebbles of the 
pavement under the pelvis. No other relics were disclosed by a careful 
scrutiny of the cist’s contents. 


Report on tiie Beaker by A. J. H. Edwards, 

Director of the Museum. 

The Beaker (PI. IX. 2) is intact and is made of greyish clay that is 
turning to brownish red on the outer surface. The surface is lightly 
burnished inside and out. The vessel measures 6 inches in height, 
5-| inches in external diameter at the mouth. l| inches in width at the 
bulge, and 3 inches in diameter across the base: the lip is bevelled down- 
wards towards the interior for p’jr of an inch. 

The surface is decorated with three zones of ornamentation separated 
by two narrow plain zones. On the exterior edge of the rim the decora- 
tion consists of a series of oblique dashes running from left to right. 
M itli this exception, the three zones of decoration are similar and consist 
of a row of vertical lines with, above and below, a multiple horizontal 
chevron pattern. The vertical lines and the chevrons are bordered, above 
and below, by two horizontal lines. In the lowest zone the lines below 
the last row of chevrons have been omitted for lack of space. The 
decoration of the vessel has been boldly executed entirely with the notched 
stamp or "cog-wheel.” giving the well-known hyphenated line effect. 
The urn is now in the Museum, having very kindly been deposited on loan 
by the proprietor, Mr Marcus Spurway. 
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Report ox the Skeleton feom SnctRT Cist at Xuxraw. 

East Lothian. By Prof. Alexander Low. M.D. 

The skeleton is fairly complete, though a number of the bones are 
imperfect due to portions having decayed. 

The Skull . — The skull with lower jaw is well preserved, and is of especial 
interest in that from the open sutures and eruption of the teeth it can be 
inferred that the skeleton is that of a child six to seven years of age. At 
this early age neither sex nor racial characteristics are differentiated. 

All the cranial sutural lines are open, including the basilar suture. 
The first permanent molar teeth in upper and lower jaws — the six-year-old 


Table IV. — Measurements in mm. of Skull from Short Cist at 
Nuxraw Mains, East Lotiiian. 


Cubic capacity . 

. 1070 c.c. 

Sagittal arc. 1 

115 


Glabello-occipital length 

100 

i __ ..2 

115 


Ophrvo-occipital length 

too 

3 

100 


Xasion-opisthion length 

142 


— 

330 

Parietal breadth 

1 34 

Length of foramen magnum 

35 

Minimum frontal breadth 

87 

Transverse arc 


286 

Basibregmatic height . 

1 23 

Circumference 


466 

Basinasal length 

87 




Basiaiveoiar length 

77 

Indices. 



Xasimental height 

85 

Length-breadth . 


83-75 

Nasialveolar height 

52 

Length-height 


76-88 

Bizygomatic breadth 
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91-79 
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Frontal 


64-93 

Nasal height 

37 

Total facial 
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20 

N a^al 


54-05 

Orbital height. L. 

30 

: Orbital. R. 


93-75 

Orbital breadth. L. 

32 

Orbital. L. 


93-75 

Alveolar length 

37 

Alveolar 


129-72 

Alveolar breadth 

48 





teeth — have just erupted, while the second permanent molars are seen in 
the depths of the jaws. The permanent central incisor teeth are just 
appearing and are usually present by about the seventh year; all the other 
teeth present are deciduous — baby teeth. 

The skull is broad and high relative to length and with flattened occiput. 
As regards the characters of the face, it is short and relatively broad; the 
orbits are large and almost square and the nasal aperture broad. 

It is of interest to note that a thin layer of brown material was in close 
contact, especially with the flat bones of the skull. On microscopic 
examination there was no evidence of its being hair, so a specimen of the 
material was sent to Dr E. Y. Laing, Lecturer in Forestry at the University, 
and his report is appended. 
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Bones of Trunk and Limbs . — The bones of the spine are represented by 
the first two cervical, the five lumbar vertebrae, and the upper three 
segments of the sacrum. Of the two hip bones the two iliac bones are 
present and can be articulated with the sacrum; the two ischial bones of 
pelvis are imperfect. There are also a number of fragmentary ribs and 
vertebra?. 

Of the upper extremities there are a right clavicle and a small piece 
of right shoulder blade; lower three-fourths of shaft of left humerus; each 
forearm represented by the radius and ulna without epiphyses and two 
metac-arpals and two phalanges of hand. 

Of the lower extremities there are the femora with epiphyses — -each 
measures 280 mm. in total length; the shafts of the two tibiie and im- 
perfect shafts of the two fibulae; the left talus and caleaneum and four 
metatarsals and two phalanges of foot. 


Report on Material adherent to the Skull from Short Cist at 
X unraw Mains, East Lothian. By E. Y. Laing. M.A.. D.Sc., 
Lecturer in Forestry, Aberdeen University. 

The material is composed of extremely fine roots which have very long 
root hairs, and I am inclined to think they are the roots of grass. There 
is also amongst the material a good deal of fungal hyplia? and there are a 
few two- to four-celled spores which are known to belong to a soil fungus. 
It is very difficult to name a plant by its root unless there is something 
very characteristic. I would venture to suggest that the grass came from 
a Fairy Ring. This impression is based on the quantity of fungal liyplne. 
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IX. 

SOME RELICS FROM KILD ALTON. ISLAY. By Capt. R. B. K. 

STEVENSON. F.S.A.Scot., Keeper of the Museum. 

In course of tlie clearance of the Museum's cellars in 1939 a box was 
discovered containing relics from the excavation of a cave near Kildalton 
House. Islay. These relics were not described, but oidy summarily 
enumerated, in the account given in our Proceedings, vol. xxxii., 1897-8. 
pp. 36-9, some fourteen years after the excavation: for. to quote Sir Arthur 
Mitchell, “the collection of fragments has been lost, and repeated efforts 
to find it have been unsuccessful.” He illustrated an axe and arrow-head 
which had been kept apart, and which have long been on exhibition in the 
Museum. 

The collection newly discovered in the box consists of: 

1. Pounders: a heavy pebble. 5 inches long and 2^ inches in diameter, 
abraded at both ends, one end having two "facets”: a smaller pebble, 
4 by 2| by 1^ inches, abraded obliquely at one end: another of more 
irregular shape. 7§ by 2-J by li inches, broken at the ends, which appear to 
have been abraded: and finally a purely natural unused elongated pebble 
of softer stone. 

2. Pot lids: one 7j- inches across, the other 4^- inches. 

3. Flints: seven waste fragments of various colours, and one of quartz; 
three utilised fragments and one of chert: a square scraper, 1 x 1^ inch and 
•| inch high: a hollow scraper. 1 x§ inch and * inch high: and a broken 
knife tip reused as a scraper. 

4. Three samples of earth and four pieces of charcoal (identified by Mr 
M. Y. Orr as hazel and willow), some small lumps of ferruginous stone, and 
a small lump of soft ruddle. 

7). The “two objects regarded as bone pins formed out of the leg bones 
of birds.” which may be entirely fortuitous; also two splinters and some 
tiny fragments of animal bone, one splinter being possibly deliberately 
sharpened. 

6. Numerous bones, kindly listed by Miss M. I. Platt (Appendix). 

7. The most important group is. however, the fictile. Sir Arthur 
Mitchell counted 291 fragments, “all of which were small”: the box 
contained some 220. and in addition about half a pot carefully restored. 
(The presence of this pot makes the disappearance of the collection somewhat 
strange.) In the account of the excavation all relics are said to have come 
from a single layer of dark soil about 2 feet thick. Black traces are still 
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adhering to some sherds, but almost all have a soft white calcareous deposit 
adhering to the sides and edges. 

(a) The majority of the sherds are from the walls of large brown vessels, 
of which there are also rims and bases. The fabric is coarse, with grits and 



Fig. 1. Pottery from Kildalton (1-19); Covesea (20-24); and Ronaldsway (25), 


small stones often giving the outer surface a lumpy appearance. It is not 
markedly friable. In the main this fabric belongs to the cinerary urn 
tradition. The vessels seem to have been bucket-shaped, incurving at the 
top with flattened or hollow-bevelled rims, more rarely rounded (fig. 1. 1—5). 
The rim diameters range from f | to 8-j inches. Two sherds are part of a 
most unusual rim, whose diameter could not be ascertained (fig. 1. 12). It 
is very sharply everted, forming a sloping brim. Of the flat bases two have 
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a marked external cavetto and outward splay, and two are simply rounded : 
diameters 4f to 5-J inches (fig. 1, 6-9). If the largest piece of base belongs, 
as seems quite likely, to the partly restored pot. its dimensions would have 
been height 8 inches, rim diameter 8J inches, maximum diameter 8f inches, 
base 5| inches (fig. 1. 4 and 9). 

To a pot of similar fabric, with a slightly better finished surface, belong 
four sherds: two from the rim. one from close to the rim to the shoulder, 
and one just below the shoulder, there being, however, no “fits.'’ The 
drawing, giving a suggested reconstruction (fig. 1. 10). shows the upper part 
of a vessel (rim diameter 6 inches) with a rounded and slightly outturned 
rim merging into a concave neck, while below a projecting shoulder the wall 
slopes down straight. The outside is highly decorated: first a close herring- 
bone of fine cuts on the lip. then four lines of twisted cord in pairs with 
alternate twist, then alternating panels on the neck consisting of oblique 
scores and reed-end impressions, and another pair of cord lines; below the 
neck the body had been covered with a herring-bone pattern of incised lines, 
only about § inch or less long, but up to py inch deep. The inside of the 
neck, despite its steepness, was decorated with three to four rows of lines 
like those on the body. 

Two other sherds of the same coarse fabric may be noted as having 
one a deep, and the other a shallow, impression of a loose coarse cord: both 
impressions are probably accidental. 

A base sherd of thinner quality, with a somewhat laminated structure, 
has a very pronounced outward splay below the external cavetto (fig. 1, 11). 
The inside is curved round as if there had been no bottom: it may be a sort 
of “false rim” due to an otherwise unknown variation of building. Another 
sherd of much the same fabric has some large grits, and on the outside it is 
decorated with roughly parallel scored lines. 

(b) A small vessel, of which only the rim and upper part of the body 
remain, is made of a practically grit less fabric that had, however, some 
vegetable temper. It is finely laminated and rather soapy to the touch. 
The outside is dark brown, and smooth but covered with fine streaks. The 
inside is reddish with less finish. The rim is flattened, and below the 
vertical neck the wall curves out to form a globular body (fig. 1. 15). A 
sherd of a similar globular-sided pot is less well finished. 

(c) A small sherd of buff vegetable-tempered ware, rather like that from 
Bronze Age Jarlshof. 

(ft) A score of sherds are again of a quite different fabric. The body is 
fairly thin and hard, sometimes with a considerable amount of small grit. 
The surface is even and sandy to the touch. They are mostly black. The 
rims are simply rounded (diameter 4^ inches to 8^ inches), and the walls 
upright (fig. 1. 16-18). One rim (fig. 1. 17) has a perhaps insignificant line 
traced outside parallel to, and inch below, the lip. The only base sherd 
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(diameter 5?, inches) has an almost vertical wall with slight external eavetto 
(fig. 1, 19). These sherds suggest an Early Iron Age fabric. 

(c) Eight pieces that at first sight seem to belong to clay moulds, are 
rather puzzling. Those that belong to the mouth suggest that it had been 
as much as 6 inches in diameter (fig. 1, 13). while a piece from farther down 
is concave as if for easting a plain spherical surface some inches in 
diameter. A’one of the pieces seem to be for casting flattish objects, nor 
are there pieces with tenons or mortises or other features usual to two-piece 
moulds. On the other hand, the grey inside and the red outside are quite 
unlike a crucible. If the pieces, as seems likely, all belong to one object, it 
may have been a vessel measuring internally about 1 | inches across and 
2.5 inches deep, into which molten metal was poured. 

A hard grey-black sherd of smooth grey-black fabric (fig. 1. 15) may be 
mentioned at this point. Its real character is not clear. The rim is very 
sharp. 

(/) There are also some bits of fused vitreous material, one containing 
lumps of quartz, and others forming part of lumps of burnt clay. These 
may be the remains of a pot used as a crucible. In addition there are some 
lumps of unfused burnt clay. Finally there is a piece of friable grey fused 
substance, a little like cement in appearance. 

To sum up, the leaf-shaped arrowhead of brown flint, and probably also 
the polished axe-liead of black and brown igneous rock, seem in comparison 
with the rediscovered pottery to have been stray in the deposit, and can in 
consequence no longer be treated as if found truly associated with one 
another. The pottery itself, for all that it is said to have come from a 
uniform black stratum, may belong to several periods. 

The grass-tempered wares are too scanty and unusual for much comment, 
but the fabric of the little pot (fig. 1 . 14) is distinctly reminiscent of the 
“soapy ware” from the caves and promontory fort just across the sea 
at Ballintoy, Co. Antrim, which has been dated to the eighth-ninth 
century a.d. 1 

The thin ware with fine grit temper has an " Early Iron Age” appearance, 
the fabric being similar to that of much of the pottery from sites such as 
broclis and earth houses. This fabric, however, as Prof. Childe - has pointed 
out, is actually less common in the lower levels at Traprain Law than 
pottery partaking of the cinerary urn tradition, as do the majority of the 
sherds from the Tslay cave. 

These, and with them probably the “mould.” the poor flints (none of 
them of the brown translucent material of the arrowhead), and perhaps the 
pot lids and pounders and the animal bones — except the presumably 

1 Ant. J., vol. xvi. p. 107. 

2 Childe, Prehistory of Scotland , p. 250. His observation is confirmed by S. H. Cruden’s more securel 
stratified finds, Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot vol, lxxiv. p. 57 f. 
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intrusive domestic cat — may be the remains of a “bucket -urn” people, 
whose importance in Scottish prehistory is still obscure. In her report on 
the excavation of the Sculptor’s Cave. Covesea. Miss Benton 1 said : “ Almost 
the only shape (in the Bronze Age stratum) seems to be a pail-like cooking- 
pot with a rim which projects slightly inside. The pail is indigenous to 
Great Britain. The rim is essentially like those of cremation urns. I am 
not aware that the two have been found in conjunction in this country.” 
This conjunction now reappears in the Islay sherds, and the fabric is. in a 
general way. similar. Professor C’hilde has stressed the tendency of some 
Covesea rims to flattening (as in fig. 1. 24). but others (fig. 1. 20—22) are 
strongly similar to the Islay rims. The similarity in bases (fig. 1. 23-24) is 
less significant. Partly in consideration of the rim flattening. Professor 
C’hilde (Prehistory of Scotland, p. 172) has suggested a “Hallstatt” date for 
the Covesea pottery and equated it with sherds from Old Keig and elsewhere. 
The fabric of many of these, however, and particularly of the quantity of 
similar pottery from Loanhead of Daviot. 2 could hardly be taken for cinerary 
urn. but is rather what I have termed “Early Iron Age” fabric. More 
recently Professor Childe 3 has stated that the date of Old Keig ware is 
uncertain. It may. therefore, be suggested that Old Keig ware may 
represent a fusion of traditions comparable with the overlap and fusion at 
Traprain. 

The Islay and Covesea pottery, although from opposite sides of Scotland 
( Prehistory of Scotland . pp. 187-8) may represent one of the streams which met 
at Traprain and Old Keig. Their very similar rims (fig. 1, 1-5 and 20-24) 
appear to be less devolved than those from Traprain (Prehistory of Scotland, 
fig. 79). than which they are both probably earlier. This dating may be 
confirmed by the character of the decoration of the strangely shaped, if 
correctly reconstructed, pot (fig. 10) which suggests contact between the 
bucket -urn and purer cinerary urn people ( Prehistory of Scotland, p. 170). 4 
This is not inconsistent with Professor Childe's comparison with coarse 
Hallstatt pottery in England. r l he Covesea and Islay pottery may now 
be regrouped with some isolated instances of undecorated noil-cinerary 
bucket-urns, despite differences in size. A large urn from Glenluce sands, 
apparently from a habitation site, has the characteristic incurve of the wall 
at the to]) and a hollow bevelled rim which, although peculiar in detail, 
is in essence the same as examples from the two caves. 

Through the kindness of Professor Mahr, T have a photograph of two 
complete urns found at Knockaliolet. near Annoy. Co. Antrim, which also 
appear to belong to the same group as the sherds from Islay. 5 I am much 

1 Proe. Sor. Ant. Scot., vul. lxv. p. ISO. 2 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. lxix. pp. 107 ft. 

3 Annual Report, Institute of Archaeology. University of London, 1039. Tile North of Ireland 
sherds mentioned in the Prehistory of Scotland were associated with the '‘soapy ware” cited above. 

4 Childe, Prehistory of Scotland , p. 170. 

5 H. C. Lawlor, Irish Naturalists Journal , vol. v. pp. 171-2. 
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indebted to Mr Arthur Dearie. F.R.S.E.. Curator of the Municipal Museum 
and Art Gallery. Belfast, for this reference and other particulars, and for 
permission to mention in this connection the urns, which are in his custody. 

Professor O'Riordan 1 has illustrated and described a fragmentary urn 
found at Cusli. Co. Limerick, the greater part of whose rim has an internal 
hollow bevel with an internal overhang. This part, he says, has been made 
by pinching the clay from the inside between thumb and forefinger, “but 
along a small portion of the circumference the clay had been pinched from 
outside, giving an external moulding on a horizontal rim." to which our 
fig- 1- 2 approximates. These variations in rim form do not thus necessarily 
denote real differences in idea. 

Mention should further be made of vessels from a domestic site at 
Ronaldsway. Isle of Man.- Some had cordons applied close below the rim. 
in one case with a hanging semi-circle as well: also the fabric is quite unlike 
that of vessels we have cited so far. being more even without big grits and 
without burnish. The shape, however, of four partially restorable un- 
decorated pots belongs clearly to our bucket-urn series. They range from 
10 inches in diameter (tig. 2o) to 5?, inches, one having a flattened rim. The 
westerly distribution of these find spots may be more than fortuitous. 

In the Proceed ings of the Royal Irish Academy . vol. xlvii., 1942. published 
after this paper was written. Dr Henckcn discusses the same wares and 
argues for a movement the reverse of that suggested here. It should be 
noted, however, that Scarborough pottery is paralleled in Scotland by 
Jarlsliof rather than Covesea. 

Appendix. Repokt ox the Boxes and Siieees. By .Miss M . I. Platt. 

lied Deer. — Fragments of metacarpal, metatarsal, phalanges, jaws, 
humerus. 

0. r . — Jaws (fragments), molars, scapula, ribs. ulna, metacarpal. 

Pony. — Molar. 

Pig. Fragments of scapulae humerus, jaws, phalanx. 

Sheep.— Jaws, molars, ribs, metacarpals. radius and ulna, phalanges. 

Domestic Cat. — Femurs, tibia, radius, humerus, uliue. 

For , — Lower jaws. 

Shells. 

1. Pecten maximns (L.), one valve. 

2. Dosinia cxoleta (L.), one valve. 

3. Buccinum undatum (L.) var. littoralc King, one shell. 

4. Littorina littorea (L.). one shell. 

o. Patella vulyata (L.), six shells. 

1 Proceedings Royal Irish Academy. Sec. (\ vol. xlv., j>. 107. 

2 Antiquaries Journal , vol. xx. pp. 7S and I have to thank Mr S. J. H. Neely and the authorities 
of the Manx Museum for permission to give these further details. 
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NOTES. 

1. Ax Addendum to Brook's Account of Scottish Maces. 

In liis paper to the Society in 1892. Alexander J. S. Brook. F.S.A.Scot.. 
described the "Lord President's or Old Exchequer Mace.” 1 Now, among 
the Treasury Warrants in HAL General Register House there is the following 
bill and receipt : — 

” May 29: 1608 


Bought of John Wendouer goldsmith one 

guilt mace, 

£. 

S. 

d. 

weight. 230 ozs. at 10s. p. oz. 


115 

00 

00 

One leather case lin'd with bayes to putt the 

mace in 

001 

05 

00 



116 

05 

00 


’"June 9th 1668. Received then of Mr. John Kirkwood the sum of 
one hundred sixteene pound five shillings by order of the Right 
Honble. the Earle of Louderdale in full of this bill, I say received 
by me £116 05s. 

Jo: Wendouer. 

[Endorsed] Bill and Recept of the mace £116 os. sterl.” 

This document, which was not accessible to Brook in 1892. when his 
article was written, reveals certain new evidence on the subject. The mace 
paid for in 1668 corresponds approximately in weight with the mace which 
he describes as the ” Lord President's or Old Exchequer Mace,” presently 
in use in the First Division of the Court of Session. It weighs 232 ozs. 
8 dwt. and bears the London hallmark for 1667. The maker’s initials, 
however, are said (by Brook) to be ”T. H.” : but if it is identical with the 
mace specified in the above receipt the initials should be "J. \Y.” for John 
Wendouer who was the goldsmith. ”T. H.” may be a misreading. The 
hallmark is now so much defaced that a positive pronouncement as to the 
initials is almost impossible. With some diffidence "J.” might be read in 
preference to "T.” 

Brook comes to the conclusion that the "Lord President's or Old 
Exchequer Mace” belonged to a high official, probably the Lord Treasurer. 
Probably it did: he and the Lord Chancellor were the only two officials at 
that time who bore such elaborate state maces, and it could not belong to 
the Lord Chancellor, for his mace dill'ered in certain particulars. These are 
clearly shown in three engravings of contemporary portraits of the chancellors, 
1685-1701 {op. eit., 501). in which the official mace is displayed. There the 

1 Proc . Soc . Ant . Scot ., vol. xxvi. p. 502. 
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orb and cross are supported on four arches, and the initials of the sovereign 
under whom the respective chancellors held office are engraved on the head. 
The first bears the initials I. R., the second W. R., and the third A. R. The 
“Lord President’s or Old Exchequer Mace’’, however, has eight arches and 
the royal initials on the head are C. R. By a strange misconception Brook 
mistook the subjects of the portraits for those holding the office of -Lord 
Treasurer (although their official title is plainly indicated on the engravings), 
and regarded the mace there reproduced as belonging to that official. He 
explains away the difference as to the initials by stating that "such an 
alteration as this might naturally be expected from the artists” and not of 
much importance. That may be, but it is remarkable that different artists 
(for the engravings were not all by the same hand) should be so consistent in 
their licence. There is no explanation, however, of the difference in the 
number of arches. Indeed, Brook’s own illustration of the "Lord President’s 
or Old Exchequer Mace” (op. cit.. pi. xi, tig. 1) shows, as in fact there are, 
eight arches, although in his description of it he fails to notice this and states 
that there are “four arches bearing the orb and cross.” 

This confusion would surely have been avoided had Brook realised that 
before the Union of 1707 these two officials, the Chancellor and the Treasurer, 
each had a mace similar in size and style except for the differences to which 
attention has been drawn. Further proof that each official had his own mace 
is found in another Treasury warrant (which was also apparently not avail- 
able to Brook). It is dated 20tli March 1701. and authorises payment of an 
account, 23rd December 1699, to Collin Mackenzie, goldsmith, for "mending 
of My Lord Clumsier’ s Mace.” partly in silver and iron, and for "mending of 
the Theasurie Mace being aded to it a bar for the Coronet with a plate of 
silver for the suporting of the Glob.” Various other references to the 
Chancellor's mace are found, e.tj. in the "Method and Manner of Ryding the 
Scottish Parliament ” ( Maitland Club Mi sc., iii. 123. 135). but the Chancellor’s 
mace is entirely ignored by Brook: even when he refers to missing maces 
(op. cit.. 513) he fails to mention it. 

The question which naturally arises, therefore, is — if the mace now in use 
as the President's mace in the Court of Session was the Treasurer's mace (as 
appears likely), what has become of the Chancellor’s mace? Some light on 
this question is shed by a very pointed entry in item 18 of an inventory of 
the “Exchequer Rooms and other Offices.” dated 1714. printed in our 
Proceedings, vol. lxii. p. 191, thus "The Chancellours Great Mace is att 
present in Ids own possession.” The Earl of Seafield was the Chancellor at 
the time of the Union and apparently he retained the mace then and still 
had it in 1711. Recently a search among the Seafield possessions and 
records, very kindly undertaken by the Seafield Trustees, failed to reveal 
any further trace of the mace; and further investigations at Westminster, 
where it may have been lodged, likewise proved negative. May be it perished 
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there in the fire of 1834. If by good fortune this important and venerable 
relic of our Scottish Parliament is ever recovered perhaps, it may find it-, way 
back home to Parliament House and the Court of Session. There it woidd 
he a fitting neighbour to the Treasurer's mace and a more historically 
appropriate and correct symbol of authority in the hands of the Ford 
President, for whereas the Treasurer's precedence was confined to the 
Exchequer court, the Chancellor was not only the presiding official of 
parliament hut his precedence extended to all other courts, including the 
Court of Session (.Ids Purl. Scot.. 1(590. x. Ob). 

C. T. M( Innks. 

2. A Bronze Age Burial Cist at Boniiill. Dumbartonshire. 

In February 1943 a stone cist was discovered in Strathleven Sand and 
Gravel Quarry. Bonhill. in land owned jointly by Brigadier-General Sir 
Norman Orr Ewing. Bt.. C.B.. D.S.O., A.D.C.. Y.L.. and by Captain David 
Orr Ewing. D.S.O.. R.N.. and leased by the Alexandra Transport Company. 
The discovery was at once reported by Mr Archibald Maclean. ( hief Engineer 
of the Alexandra Transport Company, to Mr Edwards. Director of the 
National Museum of Antiquities. Edinburgh, and at his request I visited the 
site to make a record of the remains. Unfortunately these Mere in a very 
fragmentary condition, but their original appearance and position Mere 
made clear from information supplied by Mr Maclean. 

The cist was found at a depth of (5 feet bekne the modern surface, in a 
cut made from 30 feet belon- ground level (see Plan). It Mas smashed by 
the mechanical excavator, but the fragments of stones and bones Mere 
carefully collected. When the stones were fitted together, they proved to 
have formed the sides and bottom of a small cist about 2 feet square. The 
slabs Mere each about 2 inches thick. The cist contained burned bones but 
nt) associated objects, and had been covered by a large slab. 3 foot square 
anti 3 inches thick. 

By permission of the joint owners. Brigadier-General Sir Norman and 
Captain David Orr EM'ing. the remains were removed to the Hunterian 
Museum. GlasgoM' University, for examination. Dr Ethel Currie, of the 
Geology Department, identified the stones as hroMiiish-yellow sandstone. 
It had probably been got locally as the site lies in the Old Red Sandstone 
area. Professor Blair. Professor of Anatomy at Glasgow University, stated 
that the hones, although very fragmentary, included a few that were 
identifiable as human. These belonged to an adult of rather small build 
(see Appendix). 

The find at Bonhill. then, was a short cist of Early Bronze Age type 
containing cremated human remains. These had not been placed in the 
usual receptacle, a Beaker or Food Vessel, but had simply been laid in the 
cist. The absence of a receptacle may possibly account for the small size 
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of the cist, and for the provision of a stone bottom — a rather unusual feature. 1 
The cist appears to have been a "flat grave,” as no signs of a mound or 
cairn were noted. 

Mention may here be made of the discovery of another burial cist in 
the same sand quarry in the year 1910. The cist was found about 160 yards 



Fig. 1. Plan of Bonhill Site. 


to the south of the 1919 find (sec Plan), and contained a human skeleton. 
The discovery was examined and recorded by Dr S. M. K. Henderson. 
Curator of the Dept, of Arel neology and Ethnography in Glasgow Art 
Gallery and Museum, and the bones were removed to the Art Gallerv. 
Publication of the find has, however, been delayed by Dr Henderson's 
absence on war service. 

Anne S. Robektson. 

1 Childe, Prehistory of Scotland (1935), p. 100. 


Von. i, xxviii. 


9 
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Appendix. — Report on the Bones. By Professor D. M. Blair. 

Tlie only parts definitely identifiable as human are : 

1. Part of metaearpal head, almost certainly right half of 4th or 5th left 

metacarpal. 

2. Upper intervertebral articular facet of cervical vertebra with small 

part of transverse process. 

The remainder of the fragments, mostly of minute size, comprise small bits 
of ribs, vertebrae, and long bones of limbs, with some tiny bits of uncertain 
nature. These cannot be identified as human with certainty, but again 
there is nothing to suggest they are not human. It is not possible to give 
an estimate of age or sex in this case beyond saying that the bones have 
come from an adult of rather small build. 

I should add that the fragments which I have been unable to identify 
as positively human have certainly come from a mammalian skeleton of 
approximately human size. 

3. Cists on the Farm of Woodfield. near Stuartfield. 

Old Deer. Aberdeenshire. 

On May 11th 1943. in company with Emeritus Professor Alexander Low. 
I visited the farm of Woodfield, near Stuartfield. Parish of Old Deer. The 
owner of the farm. Mr James Slessor, while tilling a rising mound in a field 
situated about 300 feet above sea-level, came upon sand, and proceeding to 
excavate some for road-making, unearthed flat stones, the covers of two cists. 
It is to be noted that this is the usual site for stone cists, and the usual cause 
of their discovery. 

The long axis of the smaller cist was directed from south-east to north- 
west. Its inside measurements were as follows: Length 23* inches, 
breadth fil inches, depth 8 inches, depth from surface of ground to cist 
12 inches. The side stones were from 4 inches to 7* inches thick, the end 
stones 3 inches to t inches thick. The covering stones were 22^ inches x 
20| inches •< 2-j inches thick. 

This small cist had contained a small urn. only the base of which. 
2-| inches in diameter, was in the possession of the farmer. It had five 
horizontal lines impressed within 1 * inch of the base, and some impressed 
markings between the lines. The clay on the inside of the urn was black, 
and on the outside the usual pale-brown colour. 

The long axis of the larger cist was directed due east and west, and had 
these inside measurements: Length 42 J inches, breadth 23| inches, depth 
of cist 18 inches from the covering stones. Depth of cist from the surface of 
the ground was 3 feet to 3| feet. The side stones were 3 inches to 0 inches 
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thick, the end stones 1 inches thick. The four covering stones were 
approximately : 

Y\ icltli 2 7-^ inches, length 32 inches, 3 inches to a inches thick. 

18 .. .. 23 ,. 4 .. thick. 

,. 20 .. 18 .. 3 

„ 6 .. 17 .. 14 

The larger cist, according to the reports of the farm workers, had no contents. 

The attention of the University was drawn to this discovery through 
the kindness and interest of Mr Stuart, of Ingleneuk, Stuartfield. 

I should like to emphasise the importance of the discovery of these cists 
being reported before there is the possibility of their contents being damaged 
by casual visitors. Already this department possesses, probably, the finest 
collection of short stone cist skeletal remains in this or any other country, 
and we hope that, through the kindness of proprietors, either the collection 
may lie increased or that, at least, the sites and remains may be carefully 
investigated and preserved. 

R. D. Lockhart. 

4. Remains of an Urnfield Burial at Monkton, Ayrshhire. 

Situated at an elevation between the 30- and the 100-foot contour level, 
the farm of Whiteside is about half a mile eastward of Monkton and on the 
north side of the roadway leading from that place to Tarbolton. The Ate 
of the discovery was in a field immediately to the cast of the farm buildings 
and not far distant from the roadway indicated (fig. 1). 

In November 1943 the ground in this particular field was being lowered 
in a major operation and large scrapers were being used for this purpose. 
These machines, passing over the soil, left broad smooth tracks on a sandy 
surface: thus it was easy to observe tlie evidence of any peculiarities. 
During these operations, Mr Earwacher. chief groundsman of Messrs 
Scottish Aviation Limited, when inspecting the surface left by the scrapers 
on one of their tracks noticed some fragments of pottery. Realizing these 
to be of arclurological value, he stopped the work in this particular area 
and reported the matter to his employers. It was clear from the fragments 
noted at the time that a group of at least seven cinerary urns had been 
destroyed - unfortunately a number of the sherds disappeared and have not 
been recovered. This cluster of urns is shown marked with an N on the 
plan (fig. 2). 

Continuing his investigations, Mr Earwacher located, about 21) feet to the 
north-west of the disrupted group, another urn buried in an inverted 
position. This vessel had been damaged, probably in the ploughing of the 
field, and part of the base was missing. It was carefully removed, without 
disturbing the contents, and was kept in a place of safety until it was trans- 
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ported to the National Museum of Antiquities. The relative position of 
this find is marked on the plan with the letter "A.” 

At a distance of about 115 feet to the east of the first discovery. Mr 
Earwacher noticed on the scraped sandy surface a circular area about fi feet 
in diameter and 6 inches deep composed of black earth containing small 
pieces of flint and burnt bone. It so happened that the Scottish Aviation 



Company had notified Mr Ludovic Mann, F.S.A.Scot.. and this particular 
area was in\estigated b\ him. I ho Company still await Mr Mann's report. 
Mr Earwacher also found a small pocket of calcined bone under a fiat stone 
which he located about 100 feet to the north-east of the urn group. The 
bone fragments were later conveyed to the National Museum of Antiquities. 

So far as the urns are concerned. Mr Earwacher was of the opinion that 
all were resting in an inverted position and that there appeared to be clusters 
of white pebbles arranged in close relationship with these burials. 

About a week alter the initial discoveries, the Air Ministry officials on 
the site were notified and they immediately informed the Inspector of 
Ancient Monuments, Ministry of Works. Edinburgh. Mr Richardson 
visited the site along with Mr Earwacher and myself, and as there was 
evidence of a cairn-like structure at the nose of the undisturbed ground, he 
asked me to investigate this area. Unfortunately, labour difficulties 
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prevented a thorough examination, and only a relatively small part of the 
arelia'ological subsoil was investigated. I was unable to define the limit 
of the cairn-like structure as it had apparently been disturbed in bygone 
times and stones from it had been scattered out of position. It was clear, 
however, that what remained in situ was composed of stones packed tightly 
to a depth of 12 inches. The stones were for the most part rounded and 



were on the average about 0 inches in diameter; but some stones were 
larger, up to 12 inches cube. A small number of broken flint nodules which 
had been subject to heat were found in this area. An aerial photograph 
taken in August 1943 fortunately throws some light on the probable form 
of this construction. This photograph reveals a feature in the form of a 
circular ring emphasised on the ground by the parched condition of the 
grass. This ring was about 150 feet in diameter and about 15 feet wide over 
the band of stones. No evidence of a central structure was visible in the 
photograph. 

.lust outwit h the periphery of what remained of the packed stone con- 
struction 1 recovered a further cinerary urn, which lay in close proximity to 
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urn “A." This vessel (B) was in an inverted position, and, as it lay buried 
only 15 inches below the surface of the field, the greater part of it had been 
lost by ploughing and little more than the rim was recovered. It was 
evident that at the time of the burial a pit 3 feet in diameter had been 
formed to receive the run. The rim of the vessel was 2 inches above the 
undisturbed soil and round it had been deposited a number of (green?) 
pebbles. A further inspection of the undisturbed ground on the outside of 
the ring of the remains of the packed stones may lead to further discoveries 
in the urn field. 

There are no records of similar discoveries in the locality except those 
mentioned in A little Scottish World by the Rev. Hcwait. where it is stated 
that urns were found in 1797 in Low Monkton Hall. This name is presum- 
ably Low Monkton Hill, a farm formerly situated to the north of Monkton. 

I am indebted to Mr Richardson, the Inspector of Ancient Monuments, 
for the help he has given me in compiling this short report. 

G. Webster. 

Report ox the Urns by the Director of the Museum. 

The fragments collected and brought to the museum represent at least 
four distinct urns. 

Urn I (found at A) was filled with a solid mass of earth intermingled 
with a few small pebbles of quartz. Under the earth was a large quantity 
of incinerated bones which have been reported on by Professor Low. The 
Urn (PI. X. 1) is made of a brownish clay. It now survives to a height 
of lliy inches and measures 11-q inches in exterior diameter across the mouth, 
the base being awanting. It is of the bueket-shajied double-cordoned 
variety, the uppermost raised cordon, which is 3j inches from the rim, 
being almost vestigial and irregularly formed. The other cordon is 
inches from the rim and. although more pronounced, is also distorted. 

The decoration consists of a row of double- and triple-sided chevrons 
bordered above by two horizontal lines, between which are oblique lines, 
and below by a single incised line. The ornamentation has been care lessly 
executed with a pointed tool. Two inches from the edge inside the rim of the 
urn is a raised moulding which can be seen in the section, and between the 
rim and this moulding is a decoration consisting of an incised running zigzag. 

Urn 2 (B) (PI. X, 3) is represented by several fragments from the rim of 
a large cinerary urn of brownish clay with a black core, which, when complete, 
would have measured some 7 inches in diameter at the rim. The lip, 
internally bevelled, is -§ of an inch wide and is decorated along the bevel 
with impressions of a very coarse twisted cord. On the exterior, immedi- 
ately below the rim. is a band of decoration executed with the same coarse 
twisted cord. It consists of two horizontal lines with a rough lattice of 
similar impression between and intersecting them. 
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No. 3 (PI. X. 4) is a fragment from a similar urn. reddish on the exterior, 
brown in»ide. but black in the core, yg- of an inch thick. The rim is in- 
ternally bevelled but not decorated on the inside. On the outside three 
horizontal impressions of a coarse twisted cord encircle the urn just below 
the rim. Below, part of a band of oblique lines executed in the same manner 
is visible. 

No. 4 (PI. X. 1) comes from the rim of a large urn probably of the cordoned 
type, possibly not more than 7 inches in diameter, the walls being nearly | of 
an inch thick. It is made of coarse clay, but is hard fired and smoothed on 
the outer surface, which is brown in colour, the core being black. The rim 
is bevelled externally. On the bevel is a hue of punctuations executed with 
a single blunt pointed tool, and a second line of punctuations immediately 
below the rim. Between this and the cordon came a band of incised 
decoration, perhaps a series of filled triangles. 

Report ox Cremated Boxes from Cinerary Urxs fouxd 
at Moxktox. Ayrshire. 

The bones from this burial by cremation are, as is usual, for the most part 
in small fragments. Quite a number of the larger pieces can be recognised 
as belonging to human skeletons, among which can be identified the following : 
eighty pieces of the flat bones of the cranium, six petrous bones containing 
the internal ear, three belonging to the right side and three to the left side, 
seven pieces of upper and lower jaws with tooth sockets, eleven fragments 
of ribs and fifteen of vertebra?, the articular surface of a shoulder blade, 
upper articular ends of six humeri, four small phalanges of hand, piece of 
socket of hip-joint, six pieces of upper and lower ends of femora, two pieces 
of tibia?, and a fragment of calcaneum. 

All these fragments of cremated bone reveal no trace of animal matter. 
Such cremated bone is very persistent and does not decay as do the bones 
in an inhumation interment. Bronze Age people were certainly experts 
in the art of cremation. 

The total weight of cremated bone is eleven and a half pounds. At 
Loanliead of Daviot a series of cremation interments of one adult in a single 
cinerary urn varied from one pound to two and a hah' pounds. From this 
one might assume that the Monkton cremation represents at least six 
individuals. 

From Cist Xo. 2, Monkton, Ayrshire. 

Skeletal remains are very fragmentary and consist of twenty-eight small 
pieces mostly of long bones of skeleton, four pieces of flat bones of skull, 
and two fragments of upper jaw showing small tooth sockets, suggesting 
the remains of a young individual. 


Alexander Low. 
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5. A Bronze Age Food Vessel from Fixxart Hill. S. Ayrshire. 

In John Smith's Prehistoric A fan in Ayrshire ho records that at a short 
distance from a camp on the west top of Finnart Hill, in the direction of the 
entrance to Loch Ryan, there is a small mound of earth and stones. 9 paces 
in diameter and 3 feet 6 inches high. He also gives a sketch of the mound 
as it appeared to him fifty years ago. 

Recently Mr S. R. C. Symes of Belfast, while exploring the moor, chanced 
on the mound, and being interested in antiquarian lore, dug into it and 
proved it to he a cairn. About 2 feet below the surface the eoverstone 
of a cist was exposed — a large block of grey wacke. 6 feet long by 3 feet wide. 
This cover differed from the usual form, being sharply arched both inside 
and outside; the stone being 10 inches in thickness. Judging by its 
appearance, it may have been the naturally weathered cornice of a rock 
prised off from its seat. 

The cist seems to have been built in a hollow of the natural rock which 
rises about 9 inches high on each side. The interior measurements of the 
cist are 3 feet by 2 feet, and 27 inches from the floor to the peak of the roof. 
The floor is the natural rock. In the S.W. corner this is raised about an 
inch, and forms a low platform, at the inner edge of which a Food Vessel 
urn was found tilted over. About an inch of clay covered the floor when the 
cist was opened, probably the dust that had filtered through the interstices 
of the walls during the centuries. When the urn was lifted, a clear im- 
pression was left slightly above floor level, suggesting that its fall had 
occurred at a period long after the entombment had taken place. The walls 
of the cist are of slabs, but these being too short to reach the eoverstone, the 
gap between has been filled with small stones. 

Nothing was found in the cist but the Food Vessel. In this there was 
only a little earth similar to that on the floor, and on the uncovered portion 
of the urn wall numerous spicules that dropped away at a touch. Its colour 
is a pleasing light brown. This may have been originally a little darker, for 
one part of the face shows a deeper tint than the rest, as if then' had been 
a coating of slip now almost wholly peeled off. While cleaning the surface 
I found a tiny piece of almost transparent film scaled off at this point. 
The clay of which the urn is made is well sprinkled with specks of granite 
and mica, minerals that arc common in this part of the country. 

J he urn (II. NI, 1 ) is a h ood t essel ol A bercrombv s type A . measuring 

inches in extreme height, (i inches across the mouth, and 7 inches in 
diameter at the greatest width of the bowl immediately above an inch-broad 
hollow or neck. In its profile there is a suggestion of a dwarf collared 
cinerary urn: but though it has a flat 3-inch base, yet the junction with the 
wall has a hint of the early round-bottomed bowl. 

Like others of this Bronze Age type, tin* Finnart Food Vessel has an 
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elaborate scheme of decoration, made np of horizontal bands covering the 
entire surface. The work has been roughly, not to say, slovenly done; but 
it remains quite impressive in its total effect. The detail is as follows: — 

1. A steep interior rim — § inch in depth — having a chevron design 
in “false relief’ produced by alternating impressions of a small triangular 
tool. 

2. On the face, round the mouth, an almost vertical band — § inch in 
depth — ornamented with a series of left -slanting strokes. 

3. Below this, on the expanding collar or rim. 4 parallel rings of punctua- 
tions made with a short square-toothed comb, leaving plain bands between. 
The square-toothed combs vary both in the size and number of the teeth. 
Those used on this urn seem to have been 9-tootlied or 10-toothed, with 
sometimes a triangular tailpiece. Some of the combs seem to have been 
slightly curved. 

4. A band of the false relief ornament similar to No. 1. 

5. Two parallel rings of punctuations with the short -toothed comb as 
in No. 3, with plain band between. 

6. Ripg of vertically placed triangular stabs on strong ridge here surround- 
ing the widest part of the urn. 

7. Hollow neck or groove — 1 inch from ridge to ridge — having round its 
centre a ring of boomerang-like figures. \ inch in length, touching at their 
ends, evidently impressed with a narrow triangular instrument — an enlarged 
edition of the zigzag ornament. Above and below this ring, on the falling 
and rising slopes of the neck, are series of stabs more or less grouped and 
assorted to the central figures. 

8. A plain band surrounds the shoulder below the groove, to be followed 
by 4 parallel rings of punctuations, as in No. 3. 

9. A broad ring of herring-bone design made with the short square- 
toothed comb, the large Vs closely dovetailed. 

10. A final band of punctuations, similar to that of No. 3. The 1 rings 
seem to have been diverted upwards at one point to include, and probably 
help to disguise, a flaw or crack iu the surface of the urn. 

The shape of the urn, with the greatest diameter immediately above the 
central hollow, suggests an early date for its manufacture on Abcrcromby’s 
typology. The style of the ornament, confined so much to punctuations 
with the square short -toothed comb in strings and zigzag and herring-bone 
effects, suggests a still-living remembrance of the Beaker technique. The 
maker of this urn may have lacked the skill to give his work the highest 
artistic finish, but he had still the craftsmanship to produce a strong, durable 
vessel, of much grace in spite of its shortcomings, lacking the coarseness and 
weakness to which the type was eventually to descend. 

The Einnart urn might belong to a period about 1500 B.C. 

R. 8. (4. Anderson. 
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6. The Bronze Blade from Craigscorry, near Beafly. 

In January 1925 Dr Callander 1 reported the discovery of a long cist cut ' 
in the rock at Craigscorry. Beauly. It contained an extended skeleton 
together with an arrowhead and a slug knife of flint, both calcined, and 
fragments of bronze. He recognised that the four largest fragments of 
bronze fitted together and “formed part of a pointed implement with a stout, 
rounded midrib.” He was in doubt “whether the two other pieces were 
remains of a second implement or had been broken off from the edge of the 
foregoing.” On re-examining the group of relics in the course of a routine 
inspection of objects buried for security. I noticed that the two fragments 
did actually join on to the rest as Dr Callander had half surmised. Mr 
Darrocli. the Museum's Technical Assistant, has very skilfully effected the 
junction so that a better idea of the weapon from this unusual grave can 
now be gained than was given by the earlier description and illustration. 

The blade is preserved for a total length of only 4f inches (12-2 cm.), 
both the butt and the point (at least 2-4 cm. or 1 inch has been broken off) 
being missing. The maximum width of the blade preserved is 4-6 cm. 
(1-jf inch), the edges having perished entirely. It is strengthened by a stout 
oval midrib 1-4 cm. wide and 0-6 cm. thick near the butt, but tapering to a 
width of only 0-9 cm., where it is broken off 10 cm. down in the direction 
of the point. At its extremity the midrib is only 0-4 cm. thick, but its width 
here cannot be determined precisely owing to the corrosion of the blade. 

On each face at the widest surviving point. 0-9 cm. on either side of the 
midrib, the blade thickens to another ridge which forms one edge of a rotmded 
groove 0-3 cm. wide from lip to lip. The two grooves, as PI. XI. 2. shows, 
run parallel to the midrib and consequently converge as it contracts, them- 
selves becoming narrower and shallower. They do not seem to have run 
the whole length of the blade, as the best preserved appears to fade out after 
being traced for 2-G cm. 

This grooved blade is unlike any other surviving relic from a burial deposit 
in Scotland, differing as much from the stout midrib daggers from Black- 
waterfoot (Arran) and Wester Mains of Aucbterhou.se (Angus) as from the 
common flat round-heeled daggers, though it recalls the description of a 
blade found in the primary grave at Gilchorn, near Arbroath. 2 Grooves are 
notoriously a feature of the early Middle Bronze Age daggers of the Wessex 
culture, but occur also on some halberds — e.fj. O'Riordain’s No. 02 from 
Ireland 3 and one from Aucliingoul, Banffshire, recently acquired by the 
Museum. 1 he ( raigscorry blade, as preserved, is. however, considerably 
more slender than this and other undoubted halberds. Hence the new 
reconstruction of the blade does not sufliee to settle the question, mooted by 
I)r Callander, whether the weapon should be classed as a dagger or a halberd. 
Only the butt or a length of both edges, sufficient to disclose asymmetry, 
could settle that issue. V. G. Ciiilde, Director. 

1 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., toI. lix. pp. 204-8. 2 Ibid., vol. xxv. p. 460. 

3 Archaologia y vol. lxxxvi. p. 2t>3. 
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Donations. 

(1) Scottish Communion Tokens from the collection of the late 
Mr Alfred W. Cox, F.S.A.Scot. 

White Metal Disc inscribed ‘"Pass to Methven Castle,” 1| inch in 
diameter. Presented by Mr E. W. M. Cox. The Cottage. Longforgan, 
Dundee. 

(2) Three Microliths from Inchmarlo Cottage, Banchory. Deeside, 
measuring in length If inch, 1 -/h incli. inch. 

Two Microburins from the Culbin Sands, measuring }-| inch and inch 
in length. Presented by Mr A. D. Lacaille, F.S.A.Scot., F.S.A. (See 
current volume, p. 13.) 

(3) Four Microliths from the Culbin Sands, measuring in length g inch, 

inch, -J- inch, |- inch. Presented by Dr S. H. Dalles. Director of the 

Wellcome Historical Medical Museum. (See current volume, p. 13. by 
Mr A. D. Lacaille, F.S.A.Scot.. F.S.A.) 

(4) Playing Piece made of cetacean bone, measuring If inch in diameter 
and -32 inch in thickness. It is ornamented on one side with an interlaced 
design. It was found in a cave on the east side of the Island of Rhum, 
Inverness-shire. Presented by Lady Monica Bullovgh. Warren Hill, 
Newmarket. 

(5) Leaf-shaped arrowhead of chert measuring if inch in length by 

inch in breadth, from the Farm of Nearhouse. Rousay, Orkney. Pre- 
sented by Mr Walter 0. Grant of Trumland, F.S.A.Scot. 

(9) Polished Axe of feist one measuring 1 inches in length. 2f inches 
across the cutting edge. Found at the site of new Parish Church at Carbost 
Beag, Minginish, Parish of Bracadale, Skye. Presented by Mr John A. 
Ixglis. F.S.A.Scot. 

(7) Relics from a group of Standing Stones at Fowlis Wester. Perthshire. 
Presented by Mrs Ai.ison Young, F.S.A.Scot. (See Proceed! nys, vol. lxxvii, 
pp. 174—9.) 

(8) Four Valentines, dated about 1880. Presented by Miss J. M. 
Hehbertsox. 54 Craiglea Drive, Edinburgh. 

(9) Carved wooden Toddy-bowl from Caithness (PI. Nil). The bowl 
measures ill inches in height, 9| inches in diameter at the mouth, and 
5 inches across the base. The rim is scalloped and bound on the outside 
with a brass band. The body of the bowl is decorated with a hunting 
scene carved in high relief — figures of men in Highland dress shooting 
deer. Between the ligures are thistles and finally the hunter seated in a 
chair, smoking a pipe, with a bottle in one hand and a glass in the other, 
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the whole bordered by two cable mouldings. Below the hunting scene the 
foot, for the space of 1 inch, is decorated with hatched rectangles and 
triangles. 

Thin metal Disc. l| inch in diameter, inscribed KIRKCALDY OR 
DA’S ART FERRA’ CABIN NO in relief. St G 100 impressed. Obverse 
blank. Presented by Mr T. Barlow. 10 Northlield Circus. Edinburgh. 

(10) Beard-comb of horn made at Aberdeen Comb Works about 1880. 
The comb is semi-circular and measures 7§ inches in breadth by 3f inches 
in width. Presented by Dr W. Douglas Simpson. F.S.A.Scot.. F.S.A. 

(11) Beaker Urn of Clay found in a short cist at West Fenton. Drem, 
East Lothian. Presented by Mr John A. Morrison, West Fenton. Drem. 
(See current volume, p. 114.) 

(12) Two Stone Axes found on the bed rock under 40 feet of clay in 
tin-mining works. The first measures 5f inches in length, if inch across 
the cutting edge, and l-j% inch in thickness. Found at Kwi. Northern 
Nigeria. The second is 3]-f inches in length. If inch across the cutting 
edge, and If inch in thickness. Found at Myango, Northern Nigeria. 
Presented by Mr Tom Stewart, Plateau Province, Northern Nigeria, 
through Mr James Barnetson. F.S.A.Scot. 

(13) Cut Pa per Design with Armorial of Duiulas impaled with Bruce 
of Kennet — second quarter 18th century. It measures 6 inches by 
6f inches and is mounted in a wooden frame and protected with glass. 
Presented by Mr James S. Richardson. F.S.A.Scot. 

(14) Two Stone Balls. 2 inches and f inch in diameter respectively, and 
three fragments of coarse uiulecorated pottery, from a fortified site in 
course of destruction by Craigs Quarry on the Arclierfield Estate between 
Dirleton and Gullane, East Lothian. Presented by Professor V. G. Childe, 
F.S.A.Scot. 

(15) Fragment of a carved panel of sandstone (PI. NIII). measuring 
Ilf inches x lOf inches > 3f inches, which at one time formed part of the 
interior decoration of “Laird" Giffard’s house in West Linton. The 
figures represent an archer huntsman with his hounds. Date c. 1(170. (See 
Proceed! tajs. vol. xlvii. p. 157.) Presented by Mr J. R. Lockik, F.S.A.Scot. 

(HI) Communion Token of the Church of Scotland. ETTR1CK and 
BUCCLEUCH. Brook 400. 

Communion Token of IIASSENDEAN Church, suppressed in 1690. 
Brook 511. (See Statistical Account of Roxburghshire, p. 370.) Presented 
by Brigadier-General E. Craig-Brown, D.S.O., F.S.A.Scot. 

(17) Child’s Cradle with hood and rockers. Presented by Miss Morag 
Ma< lagan. F.S.A.Scot. 

(18) Oval Pebble of granitic stone, perforated, measuring 4 inches long, 
3 inches broad, and if inch in thickness. From Cellardvke, East Fife. 
Pi •esented by Mr William White, Short Road. Anstruther, Fife. 
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(19) Witch's Cursing-bone (PI. XIV, 2). consisting of the marrow bone 
of a deer or sheep, stained deep brown by peat, and fixed through a 
diamond-shaped piece of hog oak. It was formerly the property of a re- 
puted witch living at the head of Glen Shira, Argyll. According to the 
local tradition, collected by the late Lady Elspeth Campbell. "When the 
‘witch’ wanted to ‘ill-will’ one of her neighbours, she went out with her 
bone between sunset and cock-crow and made for the neighbour’s croft. 
She did not go to the dwelling-house, however, but to the henhouse, and 
seized the hen that sat next the rooster (his favourite), tlirawed its neck, 
and poured its blood through the cursing-bone, uttering her curses the 
while.” Presented by Miss Helen J. Warwick, Burnholme, Fochabers, 
Moray. 

Purchases. 

Silver Medal of the Grand Caledonian Curling Club, won by William 
Martin by 14 points. East Calder. 1853. Obverse, two rinks of players. 
Reverse, Grand Caledonian Curling Club, Instituted 25th July 1838. In 
centre. Won by William Martin by 14 points. East Calder. 1853. It has a 
circular ring for suspension by an orange and blue striped ribbon. 

Socketed Bronze Axe with loop. The axe (PI. XIV, 1) measures 
inches in length by 2f inches in breadth across the expanded cutting 
edge, which is slightly recurved at both ends. The mouth of the socket 
is quadrilateral with rounded corners and measures 2 inches by Iff inch, 
the metal being yf inch in thickness. There is a slight moulding on the 
outer edge of the socket, and below this moulding the axe measures If inch 
in breadth by Iff inch in thickness. The loop is strong, 1 inch in length, 
and has an oval aperture. The raised seam formed by the joint of the 
mould, which is very prominent on both sides of the axe. has been hammered 
flat at the point where it crosses the loop. Both faces of the axe are 
decorated by six vertical concave grooves or llutings. The prominences 
between the llutings are not ridges in the proper sense of the word, but 
are merely incidental to the casting of the fluted decoration. Found in the 
Water of Leith during tin 1 building of the Dean Bridge in 1831—32. 

Figured Stoneware Harvester's Bottle. The handle is interlaced and 
on a scroll is the name Peter Davidson. The figures consist of a sheaf of 
corn, thistles, a rose, a group of dancers with a fiddler, and a man seated 
on one barrel with his elbow on another holding a full tankard of ale in 
one hand and a tobacco pipe in the other. Height 9.1 inches. 
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Donations. 

(1) The Annuls of Forres. By Robert Douglas, M.A., M.D., D.P.H. 

A History of Peterhead. By James Tlios. Findlay. 

The Province of Mar. By W. Douglas Simpson, M.A., D.Litt. 

The Town Council and The Merchant Guild (of Aberdeen). By 
Alexander Clark, J.P.. Advocate. 

Presented by Dr. W. Douglas Simpson, F.S.A.. F.S.A.Scot. 

(2) A Dental Survey of the British Isles and other Pamphlets. A 
Racial Survey of the British People. An Unusual Food Bowl from Melanesia. 
Professor Alfred Yogt. M.D. Extract from British Medical Journal. By 
Dr R. E. G. Armattoe. Presented by The Author. 

(3) Old Time Stories of Kinross-shire and its Folk. By Robert S. 
Young, F.S.A.Scot. Presented by The Author. 

(4) The Folk Lore of Cumberland, Northumberland, and Durham. By 
Helena Heslop Harrison, M.Sc. Presented by The Author. 

(o) Ivory Powder Flasks from the Mughal Period. By Wolfgang Born, 
of Maryville College, Saint Louis, Missouri. Presented by The Author. 

(0) The Trial of Rob Roy’s Sons. 

Black's Picturesque Tourist of Scotland. 

Aberdeen Awa’. By George Walker. 

The Road to Rannoch and the Summer Isles. By T. Rateliffe Barnett. 
The Scottish Tongue. By W. A. Craigie. John Buchan. Peter Giles, 
J. M. Bulloch. 

The Arrow of Glenlyon. By A. .V. W. Ramsay. M.A. 

The Piper in Peace and War. By C. A. Malcolm. M.A. 

The Pipes of War. By Seton and Grant. 

Diary of a Scotch Gardener at the French Court at the end of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Thomas Blaikie. London, 1931. 

Life and Campaigns of Alexander Leslie. First Earl of Leven. By 
Charles Sanford Terry. M.A. London, 1899. 

Sir George MacKenzie. His Life and Times, 1036 1091. By Andrew 
Lang. London. 1909. 

St Kilda. By Norman Heatlicote. London, 1900. 

The Kirk in Scotland. 1500-1929. By John Buchan and George Adam 
Smith. Edinburgh, 1930. 

Robert Louis Stevenson and the Scottish Highlanders. By David B. 
Morris, Town Clerk, Stirling. Stirling, 1929. 

Prince Charles Edward Stuart, The Young Chevalier. By Andrew 
Lang. London, 1903. 
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Scottish History from Contemporary Writers, No. 11. Mary Queen of 
Scots. 1512-1587. Arranged and Edited by Robert S. Rait. London, 1900. 
Out of the World or Life on St Kilda. By J. Sands. Edinburgh, 1878. 
Mary Queen of Scots. By Hilda T. Skae. Edinburgh, 1912. 

The History of the Paisley Grammar School from its foundation in 1576. 
By Robert Brown. Paisley. 1875. 

The Misty Isle of Skye. By J. A. MacCulloeh. 

Autobiography of Dr Alexander Carlyle of Inveresk, 1722-1805. 

The Scott Originals. By W. S. Crockett. 

Sir Walter Scott. By James Hay. 

.The Scot of the Eighteenth Century. By John Watson, D.D. 

Memoirs of a Highland Lady. Edited by Lady Straeliey. 

The Scot in England. By John Herries McCulloch. 

St Margaret, Queen of Scotland. By Lucy Menzies. 

Greyfriars. Glasgow. 1738-1938. By John R. Lee. 

By-Ways of History. By James Colville, M.A.. D.Sc. 

King James’s Secret. Edited by Robt. S. Rait and Annie I. Cameron. 
The Scottish National War Memorial. With an Introduction by Sir 
Ian Hamilton. 

Celt. Druid, and Culdee. By Isabel Hill Elder. 

The Land of Scott. By J. Inglis Ker. F.S.A. 

Highways and Byways in Galloway and Carrick. By Rev. C. H. Dick. 
Sir Walter Scott. By Amy Cruse. 

Scottish Social Sketches of the 17tli Century. By R. Menzies Fergusson, 
M.A.. D.D. 

The History of the Reformation of Religion in Scotland. By John 
Knox. 

Trial of Captain Porteous. Edited by William Rougliead. W.S. 
Highland Gatherings. By Sir Iain Colquhoun. Bart., D.S.O. 

Ruined Castles of Midlothian. By John Dickson, F.S.A. Scot. 

Royal Edinburgh. By Mis Olipliant. 

Record of a Family of Engineers. By R. L. Stevenson. 

Abbotsford. Painted by Wm. Smith and described by W. S. Crockett. 
The Making of Abbotsford. By Mary Monica Maxwell-Scott. 

Royal Palaces of Scotland. Edited by R. S. Rait. 

Presented by John A lt.a x. M.A.. F.S.A., F.S.A. Scot. 

(7) Society of Friends of Dunblane Cathedral. Volume IV, Part II. 1943. 
Presented by The Society. 

(8) Early Plans of Perth. By Thomas McLaren. F.S.A. Scot. Reprint 
from Transactions of the Perthshire Society of Natural Science. Volume X. 
Part I. Presented by The Author. 

(9) Royal Scottish Academy — One Hundred and Sixteenth Annual 
Report. Presented by Council. 
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(10) Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. Volumes 
LYII to LXIX (13 in number). Presented by Miss R. Christie. 

Purchases. 

Old Irish and Highland Dress. By H. F. MeClintock. 

Irish Castles. By H. G. Leask. 

A Short History of Haddington. By W. Forbes Gray, assisted by 
Jas. H. Jamieson. 

The Welsh House. By Iorwertli C. Peate, M.A., D.Se., F.S.A. 
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MEMOIR S. 

JAMES CERLE. 

James Curie was the elder son of the well-known Melrose lawyer. Mr 
Alexander Curie, who was in turn the son of Sir W alter Scott's local factor 
and agent. He was educated at Fettes College and Edinburgh University, 
and it was in Edinburgh that he received his legal training. He then joined 
his father in practice at Melrose, and in course of time became himself the 
senior partner in the family firm of Curie and Erskine. It is not. then, 
surprising that one whose grandfather had been in close connection with 
Sir Walter Scott, the great Border antiquary of his day. and whose father 
had inherited a love for antiquity, should have been bred to archaeological 
interests, like his even more versatile brother. Dr Alexander Curie, who is 
still happily with us. And while others will praise James Curie’s geniality 
and kindliness, his deep love for his native Melrose and for his country, his 
sagacity and acumen, his zeal for public service and his skill as an adminis- 
trator. it is the present writer's privilege, as an old friend and admirer, to 
recall his place and standing in the archaeological studies for which this 
Society most esteemed him. 

His connection with archaeological exploration and field-work first began 
after he had been elected a Fellow of this Society in 1809. His account of 
the broclis at Bow and Torwoodlee. which lit' contributed to the Society's 
Proccrdiitijx. still holds its place as the basic description of two of the most 
remarkable early monuments of the Lowlands: and it was in following 
these and kindred researches that James Curie and his brother came first 
to work with Sir (ieorge Macdonald and formed with him the Big Three 
of Scottish arclueology. It may fairly be said that in the hands of that 
trio the study of ancient Scotland .first became a comparative science, 
wherein all learning and all possibilities were ransacked for every item of 
information which could shell light upon local and immediate phenomena. 
It would, indeed, be difficult to estimate how much the work of each owed 
to the others, so intimate were their exchanges of views and so frequent 
their contacts: and it is no detraction from the two Curies to say that the 
standard in industry aiul breadth of learning was set by Sir (Ieorge. who 
showed the whole world how first-class scholarship and humane learning- 
could be combined with a busy administrator’s life. Together, the three 
were to go from strength to strength, until the study of Roman Scotland 
in particular (wherein we must not forget Alexander Curie's work upon the 
great hill-fort of Traprain Law and its astonishing hoard of late Roman 
silver plate) took entirely new shape in their hands. 

James Curie's share in the work was of particular significance and 

VOI.. LXXVIII. J(J 
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distinction. and it was a matter of peculiar good fortune that it should 
have found a field of activity at his very doorstep. During the winter of 
1904-."). ploughing at Xewstead. in the (intter-flat field, disclosed the 
presence of Roman buildings: and from February 190.') until May 1909. 
and again from December 1909 until September 1910. the Roman fort of 
Trhnontuntt. long lost to knowledge, was investigated in detail. To 
understand the work aright, we must bear in mind the state of contemporary 
excavation of Roman forts. Of the two treatises then current, describing 
respectively Housesteads on Hadrian's Wall and Gellvgaer in South Wales, 
one was in print and the other in preparation. At Gellvgaer. except in the 
bath-house, only one period of structures was examined, albeit with 
exceptional ability and attention to detail. Housesteads. as we now know, 
must have exhibited four structural periods: but its excavator, like others 
before him. either went straight for the earliest coherent phase of the . 
building under examination, chiefly ignoring other remains, or fused the 
remains of different periods into one plan, clear in general outline but 
hopelessly entangled in detail. .James Curie would have none of this. He 
succeeded in distinguishing at Xewstead no less than five successive struc- 
tural phases, a feat which, having regard to the very reduced condition of 
the remains, must still excite our highest admiration. His claim that two 
of these were Flavian and three Antonine may well prove correct, doubts 
having been expressed only about the assignation of the third. When 
conditions permit, a long cross-section of the site, to check resiilts. is 
required. Hut Curie's major distinction — of the Antonine and Flavian 
strata — enabled him to furnish Scottish arclueology for the first time with 
a great range of relics easily divisible between the two epochs, and so to 
lay the foundations for a typology of Roman objects found in Scotland. 
In this respect he was a pioneer. The distinction had. indeed, been made 
earlier on other sites, but never upon such a scab* nor with such surety and 
finality. The study of Samian ware and of certain types of coarse ware 
was firmly based for the first time in the history of a Romano-British site. 
Anyone who reads the sections of his volume which describe the structures 
and the pottery, and then compares them with previous work, will see how 
James Curie's accurate and unflagging sobriety of description marked a 
new epoch in the study of the subject. His discussion was marked and 
illumined throughout with an astonishing grasp of the* comparative material, 
and, be it added, by a broad and leisurely humanity wholly lacking in the 
Continental works upon which it drew but did not depend. 

A report which contained so much as we have already estimated in cool 
judgment would have been in itself a notable achievement. But much 
more than this remained. In association with the fort there were some 
remarkable groups of rubbish pits, whose contents, for variety and social 
interest, form a collection quite unequalled upon any other Roman site in 
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these islands and only perhaps matched at Doura on the Euphrates outside 

them. Few weapons, armour or everyday items of equipment of the 
Roman legionary or of the Roman auxiliary soldier are not to be found in 
the rich and unexampled group of relics from these pits. In addition, 
there are quite exceptionally perfect parade helmets and other cavalry 
troopers' equipment, a wealth of tools and accessories and a mass of small 
objects, unsurpassed in social significance. Most excavators woidd have 
quailed at the task of describing them; so much knowledge in so many 
fields was required. But the dauntless character of James Curie's genius 
has already emerged. With industry and perseverance, guided by his high 
and steady gifts of imagination, the heavy task of collecting and classifying 
the comparative material was undertaken. Technical and linguistic ability 
and journeys to the Continent were involved, but all were taken in the 
author’s stride. At a period when British arclueology seemed notable for 
its insularity, the patient energy of the Border lands, allied to the old 
humanity of Scottish education, produced a remarkable study, first de- 
livered to the Scottish learned world in the form of Rhind Lectures, and 

then, with wisdom and foresight, published by this Society as a special 
volume. The Society was singularly fortunate in its choice of publishers, 
the well-known firm of MacLehose. who produced a book that took the 
archaeological world by surprise. Few had imagined that the remote 
castellum by the Tweed could provide the material for an entirely new and 
brilliantly illustrated chapter in Roman military history: nor had anyone 
expected that this material would be accompanied by detailed evidence 
of the life and social organisation of the fort. The title of the great new 
book. A Roman Frontier Post and its People, showed that this was the 
vision which had irradiated the composition of the work, with all its 
meticulous attention to detail. The work was accorded due recognition in 
Scotland, the University of Aberdeen conferring a doctorate of laws upon 
its author. Half the labour in more conventional study would have won 
him distinction in a wider world, but to James Curie tbe modest satisfaction 
of having added to knowledge was its own reward. Where special know- 
ledge was required, he knew where to get it. The numismatic section of 
the book was in the hands of Sir George Macdonald, tbe human remains 
were studied by T. H. Bryce, and the animal or vegetable remains by experts 
in those particular fields. Xo report ever gave a better example of the 
conviction of the unity of knowledge which was the guiding light of the 
Curle-Maedonald combination. 

It was not unnatural that the discovery of so many notable relics in 
metal, wood, and other perishable materials, the more liable to decay after 
their long sojourn below ground, should have raised acutely the question 
of their preservation. This was a field in which many Museum authorities 
in Britain had at that time much to learn: and James Curie's wide 
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acquaintance with Continental museums, in particular with that of Namur, 
had long made him aware of the fact that a technique of preservation was 
there available, especially for iron objects, which far outstripped in 
efficiency the methods employed in most British museums. It was due to 
liis pertinacious advocacy that the Board of Trustees for the National 
Galleries of Scotland, of which he had become a Curator in 19(18. made a 
grant for apparatus: while this Society furnished the late Director of the 
Museum, at that time the Assistant Keeper, among whose qualifications 
was numbered a professional knowledge of chemistry, a Gunning Fellowship 
for the purpose of studying the methods of preservation in vogue at the 
most advanced Continental museums. The National Museum of Antiquities 
was thus equipped with a Keeper whose technical abilities were second to 
none, and who was able successfully to protect from decay not only the 
objects from Newstead but many other valued treasures in the national 
collection whose very existence depended upon skilled treatment. But, 
without detracting from the powers and ability of Mr Edwards, it is right 
to say that the plan which made this very valuable development jiossible 
was matured in the brain of James Curie, for which the Society, not to say 
the nation itself, owes him a debt of gratitude. 

It has already been explained that James Curie was a busy professional 
man, whose daily work and administrative labours made him widely known 
and respected throughout the Borders. This explains why the bulk of his 
archaeological labours remained concentrated in his local area, but it hides 
the fact that from 1925, when he became a Royal Commissioner for 
Historical Monuments, until his death, he gave valued and continual 
service to that body. There was. too. another general survey of exceptional 
value which he accomplished over many years of patient study, liis 
work at Newstead made him peculiarly aware of the interplay of native 
and Roman cultures, and his thorough knowledge of the National Collections 
and tin* antiquarian literature of Scotland had taught him that this 
interaction affected every corner of the kingdom. It was not until 1932. 
however, that his reasoned study of the question appeared, in the form of 
one of the most learned papers that the Society has ever produced. This 
paper detailed ninety-nine finds of Roman objects, or groups of objects, 
from Scotland, discovered apart from Roman sites and therefore* providing 
evidence of native trade with the* Roman world. It was his last paper to 
the Society and a noble swan-song, always excepting, fitly enough, his 
Memoir of Sir George Macdonald. But many of his activities had remained 
unpublished, and some* attracted little attention, like his line study of the 
bronze leg from Milsington in the Transactions of the Berwickshire Natural 
History Club. lie had a very remarkable collection of lantern slides, 
gathered together on the basis of his wide knowledge* of Continental material, 
and it was his delight to exhibit a selection of these to the most varied 
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audiences. Soldiers of the Army of Occupation in Germany after the last 
war will remember his lectures well, as do many societies of all kinds 
throughout the length and breadth of the homeland. These discourses 
were marked by an unhesitating grasp of the subject, a clear delivery and 
an enthusiasm which communicated itself to his listeners. 

The observation just made gives a hint of how lightly Dr Curie carried 
his mantle of learning. He was of a cheerful disposition, never more so 
than when visiting an excavation or discussing a new discovery: and the 
cheerfulness did not fade when the burden of years, deafness, and loneliness 
had hit him hard. He was most generous to younger men. kindly in advice 
and untiring in help, and he enjoyed nothing more than to discuss, by letter 
or word of mouth, an intricate problem, ever contriving to disguise the 
superior position to which his status and learning entitled him. The present 
writer owes him a wealth of gratitude in that respect, and in respect of 
generous gifts of offprints and slides. One more touch is worth record, 
for it somehow rounds off the man. Outside his own country, the Scot is 
not renowned for humour and merriment, though those who really know 
him know much otherwise. James Curie’s humour had a whimsical form 
of its own. He was particularly well versed in the traditional ballads of 
the Border, whose vivid and rugged rhyme so long kept alive the virile 
Middle English tradition. It was his special delight to celebrate various 
Scottish excavations and their outstanding events in verses of the same 
style, circulated or recited amid a strictly limited group of friends, in the 
rich dialect of which he was an accomplished exponent. The writer can 
still recall the dry chuckle with which Sir George Macdonald used to savour 
the livelier passages. 

But these sallies were confined to a select circle, outside which a modest 
gravity supervened. It may indeed be said that James Curie reflected 
his age. when to a local culture, deeply rooted in the humanities yet elosely 
in touch with the romantic movement, there were added the liberal outlook 
of the industrial age and the advantages of easy cosmopolitan intercourse. 
The result was solid achievement, never divorced from the realities of life, 
sobered in the school of service and illumined by a spark of the divine. 
When the distinguished local company which attended James Curie to his 
grave laid him to rest, they sang the glorious things of Zion and the surety 
of redemption, reflecting quite another side of the man whom they were 
gathered to honour, but one which was the foundation of his life and 
character. 


Ian A. Richmond. 
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ARTHUR J. H. EDWARDS, 

Director of the Museum. 1938—1944. 

Arthur J. H. Edwards joined the staff of the Society’s Museum as 
Assistant Keeper in 1912. just before Alexander O. Curie succeeded Joseph 
Anderson as Director. The appointment proved a fortunate one for 
Scottish archaeology. Educated at Robert Gordon’s College. Aberdeen, 
the new Keeper had received practical training as a member of the technical 
staff of the Physiology Department of the University of Edinburgh and. 
since 1906. as a preparer in the Royal Scottish Museum. At the time of 
his appointment our Museum was faced with new tasks, or rather, through 
the foresight and energy of James Curie and his brother, had been awakened 
to a fuller realisation of its function. It fell to Edwards to organise the 
laboratory, the minimum equipment for which the Curies’ persistence and 
enthusiasm had extorted from the Treasury, and to preserve for all time 
the superb collection of perishable iron and leather relics yielded by the 
excavation of Newstead. To fit himself the better for the task, the new 
Assistant Keeper went to Germany to study the latest scientific methods 
for the preservation of these difficult materials. As a result of his studies 
he was able to initiate a new era in the conservation of the relics of Scotland’s 
past, and the splendid iron work from Newstead. Traprain Law, and Viking 
graves, that I have just been re-arranging, constitutes enduring monuments 
to his skill. Indeed. Mr Edwards became an acknowledged expert in the 
preservation of antiquities, his services and advice being at the service 
of all. 

During the last world war the Assistant Keeper served in the Mediter- 
ranean theatre, and made full use of this opportunity for studying the 
antiquities and monuments of Malta, Egypt, and Palestine, till he could 
resume his duties in Edinburgh now under the Directorship of J. Graham 
Callander. 

An ever-increasing flood of relies from systematic excavations began to 
pour into the Museum. The Director and Assistant Keeper, with the aid 
of a single preparer, were faced with an unending struggle to preserve, 
house, and. as far as possible, display these important documents in an 
unsuitable and antiquated building without adecpiate space, equipment or 
staff. Nevertheless Edwards found time outside the Museum to carry on 
productive field work. 

In 1922 he was awarded the Gunning Fellowship in order to conduct 
excavations in Galloway, and in this and succeeding years made valuable 
contributions from the field, especially to the knowledge of chambered 
cairns (Drannandow, 1922: Lower Dounreay, 1928) and Viking sites 
(Ackergill. Reay. BalJinaby). The series of excavation reports from his 
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pen that appeared in our Proceedings are marked by a mastery of com- 
parative material, as well as clarity and accuracy. At the same time his 
keen eye for surface remains and monumental details secured recognition 
for many unnoticed documents of archaeological history, notably the 
Pegasus carved on the lintel of an Eartli-liouse at Crichton that had been 
for fifty years a place of pilgrimage for archaeologists who had never noticed 
the Roman carving. 

In other years the Gunning Fellowship was profitably used for travel 
in Scandinavia. Denmark. Germany. France, and Ireland, to study Museums 
and their contents. As a consequence Edwards was well equipped 
museographically to succeed Dr Callander as Director, which he did in 
March 1938. But in September of the following year the Museum was 
closed by order of higher powers before its new head with the assistance 
of a still newer and inexperienced Keeper had had any opportunity to 
attempt the re-arrangement that he and every intelligent visitor to the 
institution recognized to be essential, but which he knew all too well could 
never be really satisfactory with the existing physical framework. 
Moreover, by this time his health was breaking down, and after several 
premonitory attacks heart -failure caused his death suddenly in the 
afternoon as he was returning from the Museum. 

The late Director’s service to Scottish arelueology is therefore not to be 
measured by his published works and still less by the achievements of the 
short term of his Directorship. Prolonged familiarity with the Museum’s 
priceless collections during his long connection with the institution had 
given him an unique mastery of Scottish antiquities, and he generously 
made the treasures of his knowledge available to local and foreign students 
whose works on Scottish subjects owe more to his counsels than is always 
acknowledged. Continental travel and regular digestion of foreign 
periodicals had given him a wider knowledge of comparative material than 
was possessed by many of his Scottish colleagues since the spacious days 
of Abereromby and Munro. His careful study of museum arrangements 
on the Continent as well as in this country had inspired him with ideas 
for the display of the concrete remains of Scottish history that an unsuitable 
building and the outbreak of war eighteen months after his appointment 
prevented him from realising. But such arrangement as had been achieved 
hi that gloomy and overcrowded edifice was in no small measure due to his 
unremitting exertions while he was Assistant Keeper. 

V. Gordon Childe. 
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MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 

Saturday, ath February 1944, \Y. Mackay Mackenzie, M.A., I). Lift.. 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: William 
Adam. C.A. : William Scott Anderson. F.I.F.M.; William Reid Gardner, M.B.E.. 
J.P.: Alexander Johnston. J.P. ; Victor Norrie. J.P. : Ronald Cortney Sansome: 
John Stewart. M.A. 

The following Communications were read : — 

I. Unrecorded Microliths from Tentsmuir, Deeside, and Culbin, by A. D. 
Lacaille. F.S.A.Seot.. F.S.A. . 

II. Mace-heads of the "Cushion type” in Britain, by W. J. Gibson. C.B.E.. 
F.S.A.Seot. 

III. An Unrecorded Group of Chambered Cairns in Ross-shire. by Professor 
Y. G. Ciiiede. D.Litt.. I). Sc.. F.B.A.. U.P.S.A.. F.S.A.Seot. 

Saturday. 2 i'dh February 1914. W. Mackay Mackenzie. M.A.. D.Litt.. 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: David D. 
McGregor: Archibald Milne, Jr.. C.A.: John Wilson Rowan. 

The following Communications were read: — 

I. Ancient Denominations of Agricultural Land, bv Andrew McKerral, 
C.I.E.. B.Se.. F.S.A.Seot. 

II. Notes on Scottish Incised Slabs, by Frank A. Greenhill. M.AjOxon.). 
F.S.A.Seot. 

Saturday, 2 ath March 1914. W. Mackay Mackenzie. M.A.. D.Litt.. 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: Professor 
George F. Boddie. B.Se.. M.R.C.V.S. ; R. W. Graham-Yooll. M.B.. Ch.BJEdin.) ; 
Charles Balfour Clephan Hunter. 

The following Communications were read: — 

I. Excavations of Esslemont Castle. Aberdeenshire, by W. Douglas 
Simpson. M.A.. D.Litt.. F.S.A.Seot. 

II. New Shetland Cross-Slabs, by John Stewart, M.A., F.S.A.Seot., and 
Peter Moar. Corresponding Member. 

A description of the skeletal remains found in the cists, with the beakers, 
at West Fenton and Nunraw. was given by Professor Low of Aberdeen. The 
Society having been indebted to Professor Low, in the past, for many reports on 
such remains, took this opportunity of thanking him. 
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discovered Slid t Cists. . . .106-17 

Memoir of, . . . . 150 

Ellon, Abei deenshire, . . . . 100 

Essich. Inverness-shire, Chambered Cairns 

at 20, 3o, 36 

Esslemont Castle, Aberdeenshire, Excava- 
tion of, ..... 100 

Eucharistic Vestments, .... 82, 88 

Ewen, John T.. Death of, 2 


Fabric, Woven, in Leather Dagger-sheath, 113 
False relief decoration on Food Vessel, . 136 
Farthingland, ancient land measure, . 57 

Fife, Mace-heads found in, . 18, 10. 20. 25 

See. also Cellardykc; Kirkcaldy; 

Tentsmuir. 

Finnart Hill. Ayrshire, Food Vessel from, . 136 

Fisk. Thomas Wilson, Death of, . . 2 

Flake, Flint, from Short Cist at Kirkcaldy, 111 
Flat-rimmed Pottery, . . . .124 

Fletcher, James, elected. .... 2 

Flint Implements Irom Kihlalton, Islay, . 120 

- — — - See also Arrowheads; Flake ; Micro- 
lit hs; Slug Knife. 

Food Vessel from Finnart Hill. Ayrshire. . 136 

Fowlis Wester, Perthshire, Relics from 

(donated), ..... 130 

Fox: see Bones, Animal. 

Freswick, Caithness, Microlitlis from, . 5 

Frog, Leather, attached to Dagger-sheath 

from Kirkcaldy, . . . .113 

Gardner, William Reid, elected, . . 152 

Gibson, W. J., on Mace-heads of the 

“ Cushion ’’ Type in Britain, . . 16-25 

Glaze, see Pottery. 

Glen Shira, Argyll, Witch’s Cursing Bone 

from, . . . . . .141 


PAGE 

Goldsmiths: see Wendover, John; Macken- 


zie, Collin. 

Goldsmiths’ initials, . . . 126. 127 

Gordon. James, ot Ellon, . . . 106 

— Robert, of Hallliead, . . . 100 

Graham- Yooll, R. W.. elected, . . .152 

** Granite interregnum.” .... 104 

Grant, Francis G.. Xute on Cheynes of 

Esslemont. . . . . .105 

Walter G., presents Arrowhead. . 139 

Greenblatt, R. I.. elected, ... 2 

Greenhill, F. A., on Incised Slabs. . . 80-91 

Grind. Orkney. Mace-head from. . . 18 

Groatlaml. ancient land measure, . . 44. 64 

Guthrie, Thomas Maule, Death of, . 2 


Haft-liole in Mace-heads. . . . 17. 19 

Halberd, possible, from Ciaigscurry. Beauly, 138 

Ham. ancient topographical term. . . 46 

Hamilton, John. Death of. ... 2 

Harris, Walter B., Death of. ... 2 

Harrison. Helena Hislop. donates Books. . 142 

Harvesters’ Bottle (purchase), . . 141 

Hebrides, Outer. Mace-heads trom. . . 20 

Heights of Biae, Ross-shire, Chambered 

Cairn at. . . . . . 31 

Henderson. D. G.. elected. ... 2 

Edward, elected, .... 2 

Herbertson. Miss J. M.. presents V. dentines. 139 

He ‘Wison, John Reid. Death of, . . 2 

Hilt ot Dagger from Kirkcaldy, . . 112 

Horse oil Sculptured Stone from Papil. . 85 

See also Bones, Animal. 

Iloisegang. ancient land measure, . . 53 

Hoult, James, Death of, ... 2 

Uumplnies, Walter R., elected. . . 2 

Hunter, Charles Baliour Cleplian. elected. . 152 

Hyphenated line decoration on Beakers. 111. 117 


Ibert, ancient topographical term. . . 7 7 

inchmarlo Cottage, Kincardineshire, Micio- 

liths from, . . . . . 5, 13 

Infield in rural economy, . . . 76 

Inghs. John A., presents Stone Axe. . . 139 

Ingram, William. Death of, ... 2 

limes, Thomas, of Learney, elected to 

Council. ..... 1 

Inveresk, Midlothian, Mace-heads fiom. . 25 

Inverness-shire: see Belladrum; Biuiaeh; 

Cairn Daley ; Corrimony; Culburnie; 
Essich; Leaclikin ; Lochcnd; Bhum. 

Iron, Preservation of. . . . .148 

Islay: see Kihlalton. 
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Jamieson, George, of Esslemont, 
Johnston. Alexander, elected, . 
Pastor M. C. S.. elected, . 


Kildalton, Islay. Relics fiom a cave at. 
Kincardineshire: see Birkwood, Deeside. 
Inchmarlo Cottage. 

Kinrive, Ross-shii*e, Long Chambered 
Cairns at, ..... 
Kirkcaldy, Fife, Short Cists at, 

Knife Dagger from. 

Knock, Lewis, Mace-head from, 

Knowles, Capt. William Henry, Death of, . 
Kowsworth. see C’owsworth. 


Lacaille, A. D.. on Unrecorded Microliths.. 

* presents Microliths. . 

Laing. E. V., Report on Material adherent 
to Skull from Nunraw, . 

Lawrence. St, Dedications to. . 

Lawson, Lieut. -Col. Harold Andrew Bal- 
vaird, elected, .... 

Leachkin, Inverness, Ruined Chamber at, . 2 
Lechanich. Ross-shiie, Chambered Cairns at, 2 
Leffenstrath, ...... 

Leitch, P. A.. Death of, . 

Leorthas, ancient land measure, 

Leth, ancient land measure. . . .4 

Lewis, see Knock. 

Limb Bones from Short Cist, . 

Lochond, Inverness, Short Ci«%t at, 

Lockhart, Prof. R. 1).. Note on Cists at 
Wood field, ..... 

Lockie, J. R., presents Panel. . 

Lord Chancellor, Mace of. 

Lord Treasurer, Mace of, . . . ] 

Low, Professor Alexander, on Skeletal 
Remains from Short Cists, 107, 115 

on Cremated Bone.s from Monk- 

ton, ...... 

thanked by the Society, 

L Plan of Esslemont Castle, 


MacDougall, Margaret 0., on Short Cist 

found at Lochend, . . . 100-7 

McFarlane, Peter Neil, elected, . . 2 

McGregor, David D.. elected, . . . 152 

Mclnnes, C. T., Notes on Brook’s Account 

of Scottish Maces, . . . 120 

Macintyre, Rev. John, elected, . . 2 


PAGE 

Mackay, William J., elected. ... 2 

Mackenna, F. Severne, elected. . . 2 

Mackenzie, Collin, goldsmith, . . . 127 

McKerral. A., on Ancient Denominations of 

Agricultural Land in Scotland, . 30-80 
Mackie, Peter. Curator of Kirkcaldy 

Museum. . . . . .110 

Mackintosh. Gordon Nasmyth, Death of, . 2 

Maclagan, Miss Morag, presents Child's 

Cradle, . ... . . 140 

McLaren, Thomas, donates Book, . . 142 


McLintock, James, Death of. ... 2 

Maepherson, Duncan, elected, ... 2 

Mace. Lord Piesulent’s. or Old Exchequer, 126-8 
Mace-heads of “Cushion'’ Type in Britain 16-25 
Maces. Scottish, ..... 126-8 
Manschal, Family of. .... 104 

Medal, Silver, of the Grand Caledonian 

Curling Club (purchase). . . 141 

Merkland, in Ancient Denominations of 

Agricultural Land, . . 30, 60-72 

Micro-burins. . . . . . 6. 7, 14 

from the Culbin Sands (presented), . 139 

Microliths. ...... 5-16 

from Inchmarlo Cottage, Banchory 

(presented). ..... 139 

from Culbin Samis (presented), . 139 

Mid Brae. Ross-shire, Chambered Cairn at. 28, 33 
Midlothian, Mace -head found in, . . 2o 

See also Inveresk. 

Millcraig, Ross-shire. Chambered Cairn at,. 31 
Miller, Rev. Thomas, Death of. . . 2 

Mills. D. Kenneth, elected, ... 2 

Milne, Archibald, jun., elected, . . 152 

Mitchell, Sir Arthur, enumerates Relics 

from Kildalton, .... 120 

Mitre on Klligy. ..... SI 
Moar, Peter, on Newly Discovered Sculp- 
tured Stones from Papil, . . 91 

Moneydie, Perthshire, .... 88 

Monikie, Angus, Mace-heads from, . 25 

Monkton, Ayrshire, Urnfield at. . 131 

Moray: see Culbin. 

Morrison, John A., presents Beaker Urn 

from West Fenton, . . 115, 140 

Moulds, Clay, from Kildalton, . . . 123 


Nearhouse, Rousay, Orkney, Arrowhead 

found at (presented), . . . 139 

Ness, Captain George, elected. ... 2 

Newstead, Roman Fort at, . . .116 

Nome, Victor, elected, . . . 152 

Nunraw, Garvald, East Lothian, Beaker 

Burial at, . . . . . hq 
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Ochdomh , ancient land measure, . . 44 

OlferU' in Ancient Denominations of 

Agricultural Land. . . . 77 

Ogam Writing on Papil Cross Stone, . 97 

Orkney: Giind; Nearhouse; Orphir; 

Skaill; Smoogro. 

Orphir, Orkney. Mace-head from. . . 18 

Orr, M. Y.. on Wood from Kildalton, Islay, 120 

Ottafield, in Ancient Denominations of 

Agricultural Land, ... 76 

Ottorn: see Ottum. 

Ottum, ancient land designation, . . 76 

Ounceland. ancient land measure, . . 54 

Outfield, ancient agricultural term. . . 40, 76 

Ox: sec Bones. Animal. 

Oxgang, ancient land measure. . . 48 


Palmer, William Thomas, elected. 

Panel of Sandstone from West Linton 


(donation), ..... 140 

“ Papa ” names in Shetland. . . . OS 

Papil, Shetland. Sculptured Stones from. . 01 

Passage Graves. . . . • • 28 

Pastoral Staff on Eiligy, . . • • 81 

Pat eland, ancient land denomination. . 76 

Paterson. George Duncan. Death of. . 2 

Miss II. M. Leslie, Death of. . . 2 

Pavement : see Pebbles. 


Pebble, from Cellardyke. East Fife (dona- 


tion). . . . . • • llo 

Pebbles. Pavement of Coarse, in Gist found 

at Xunraw Mains, . . . 117 

Pegasus. Carved Figure of. . 151 

Pen in place-names. .... 56 

Penmollaeh in place-names, . . . 56 

Penny cross in place-names, ... 56 

Pennyghael in place-names, ... 56 

Pennyland. ancient land measure, . . 39. 54 

Peristalitli 20 


Perthshire: see Coupar Angus; Dunkeld 
Cathedral; Eowlis Wester; Money - 
die; Pitcairngreen. 

Pett: see Pit. 

Pettr, on Sculptured Stones from Papil, . 00 


Pony: see Bones, Animal. 

Pot Lids from Kildalton, Islay. . . 120 

Pottery, Glazed, tound at Esslemont 

Castle. Aberdeenshne, . . . 102 

, from Kildalton. Islay, . . .121 

See also Beakers; Food Vessel; 

Samian Ware; Stone Ware; Urns, 
Cinerary. 

Pounders from Kildalton, Islay, . . 120 

Processional Vestments, .... 82, 88 


Quarteilands, ancient land measure, 30, 43, 44, 52 


Raised Beach at Campbeltown, . . 11 

at Dundee, . . . . 12 

Rath, ancient topographical term. . . 53 

Red Burn, Ross-shiie. Chamheied Cairn at, 30 

Remains, Skeletal: see Bones, Human. 

Rents in Islay, ..... 45 

Report, Annual, 1942-43. ... 3 

Rhind Lectureship, 1043. 1014. . . 4 

Rhodes. Geoffrey Martin, elected. . . 2 

Rhum. Island of, Inverness-shire. Playing 

Piece found on. . . . 139 

Richardson, A. T., examines Short Cist at 

Kirkcaldy, . . . . . 1U9 

James S.. Note on Sherd from IXsle- 

mont Castle. Aberdeenshne. . . 105 

presents Cut Paper Design. . 140 

Richmond. Lin A., Memoir ot James Curie. 145 

Rig and Funow, in Auciont Denominations 

of Agricultural Land. . . 74 

Rims, Pottery, from Kildalton, Islay. . 121 

King, Stone, traces of, at Monkton, 

Ayrshire, . . . . .138 

Robertson, Anne S., Note on Bronze Age 
Burial Cist at Bonhill, Dumbaiton- 
shire, • ... 128. 138 

— — David, elected to Council, . . 1 

— — John. Death of, .... 2 

Roman Carving on Earth-house Hoof at 

Crichton, ..... 151 

— — - Fort: see Xewstead. 

Ross. Miss Marsali. elected, ... 2 


Piet: see IVttr. 

Pig: see Bone**. Animal. 

Pit (or Pett) in place names. . . . 42. 16 

Pitcairngreen, Perthshire, Mace-head from, 25 
Platt. Miss M. I., on Bones from Kildalton. 

Islay 120 

Pla\ing Piece found on the Island of Khum, 

Inverness-shire (presented), . . 139 

Plough gates, ancient land measure, 

39, 17. 49, 50, 51, 53, 71 


Uoss-shire: sec Alcaig Manse; Ardvanie; 
Ballachnccore ; Bainaguie; Belma- 
duthy: Cam Urnan; Con tin Mams; 
Craigscorrv; Heights of Brae; Km- 
rive; Lower Lechanieh; Mid Brat*; 
Milleraig; Red Burn; Strath Skiach : 
Temple (near Allangrange); C^sie; 
Wester Brae: Wester Lamington; 
Woodhead. 

Round Tower at Papil. .... 91 
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Rowan. John Wilson, fleeted. . . .152 

Russell, Frank, elected, . . . . 2 

Ian Robert, elected, ... 2 Stevenson, Captain R. B. K.. on Some Relics 

from Kildalton, I -day, 

Stewart, Jolm. elected, .... 

Saddell Abbey. Argyllshire, . . . 86 on Newly Discovered Sculptured 

St Lawrence Church, Papil. Shetland. . 91 , Stones from Papil, 

Samian Ware, ..... 146 J Stitches* m Leather Sheath from Kirkcaldy. 

Sanderson, Kenneth, Death of. . . 2 j Stoneware, fragment ot Brown, found at 

Sansome, Ronald Cortney, elected, . . 152 j Essie mo lit Castle. Aberdeenshire, 

Scarpiegarth. Shetland, Mace-head from, . 25 j Strath Skiach. Ross-shire, Chambered 

Schaifeland, m Ancient Denominations of Cairn at. 

Agucultural Land, . . . 74 Strong. Mrs Arthur. Death of, . 

Schanwell, Abbot John, . . . . 81 

Scraper: see Flints. 

Sculptuied Stones, Newly Discovered, from Tait. David. Death of, 

Papil, Shetland. .... 91 Taidonoisian method of dividing flakes, 

Service Stair, in Es.sleuiont Castle, . . 102 Teeth of skeleton found at Nunraw Mains, 

Sgillin, in Ancient Denominations of Agri- See also Bones; Skulls. 

cultural Land, .... 64 Temple. The, Ross-shire. Chambered Cairn 

Shaw, William B.. Death of, 2 at. ...... 

Sheath, in Ancient Denominations of Agri- Tents Muir. Fife, Microhths from, 

cultuial Land, . . . . 71 Tilly, or Tully, in Ancient Denominations of 

for Dagger, found in Short Cist at Agricultural Land, 

Kirkcaldy, . . . . .112 Tmmga: *ec Dime eland. 

Sheathland: see Shethland. Toddy-bowl from Caithness (donation), 

Sheep: see Bones, Animal. Tokens, Scottish Communion (donation), . 

Shells from Kildalton, Report on, by Miss Et trick and Buccleucli 

M. I. Platt. ..... 125 (donation), ..... 

Sheth: see Sheath. Hassendean Church (dona- 

Shethland, in Ancient Denominations of * tion). ...... 

Agricultural Land. . . . 74 > Tower-house, in Esslemont Castle, 

Shetland: see Papil; Scarpiegarth. Townland. in Ancient Denominations of 

Shott, in Ancient Denominations of Agri- Agricultural Lund. 

cultural Land, .... 77 Tuns, in Ancient Denominations of Agri- 

Simpson, W. Douglas, on Excavations of cultural Land. .... 

Esslemont Castle, . . . . 100 | Twickenham, Mace-head found at, 

— — presents Beard Comb. . . 140 I 

- — — — donates Books to Library, . 142 

Skaill, Orkney, Mace-head from, . . 18 

Skeletal Remains: see Bones. 

Skeleton, contracted, in Shoit Cist at Loch- 

end, ...... 107 

_ at N unraw Mains, . . 11<8 

extended, in Cist at Craigscorry. . 138 

See also Bones, Human. 

Skulls: .sec Bones: Skeleton. 

Skye: see Carbost-Beag. J Cssie, Ross-shire, Chambered Cairn at. 

Slabs. Notes on Scott i-h Incised, . . 8(1-91 

Slug Knife found at Ci aigseorrv , . . 138 

Smoogro. Oikney, Mace-head from. . . 25 j Vaccates. ...... 

Sommerville. John, elected. . . . 2 j Vale. Thomas I L, Death of. 

Spiral on Cross Slab from Papil, . . 92 Valentines (donation). . 

Spurway. Marcus. Beaker Cm deposited on Yarma. Professor S. I\, Death of, 

loan by, ..... 117 Village, in Ancient Denominations of Agri- 

Stannergate, Dundee, . . .9. 12 cultural Land, .... 


Cnciata. ...... 

Cnciates, ...... 

Onfield, Remains of an, at Monkton, Ayr- 
shire, ...... 

Urns. Cinerary, fabric of, from Kildalton, 

Islay 

fro ni Monkton. Ayrshire*, . 

.SVc also Beakers: Food Vessel. 


Stark. William Mac Nab, elected, 
Stephenson. A. Clark, 'fleeted, . 
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140 

101 

63 

46 

25 

50 

65 

131 
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Warwick. Mr*s Helen J., presents Witch's 

Curbing Bone, . . . . Ill 

Watt, William, elected, .... 2 

Webster. G.. Note on Urnlield Burial at 

Monhton. Ayrshire, . . . 133 

Wendovei, John, goldsmith, . . . 12b 

Westell, W. Pei rival. Death of, . 2 

West ei Brae, Boss -si ure. Chambered Cairn 

at 31 

Wester Lamington, Boss-shire, Long Cairn 

at 30 


PAGE 

West Fenton, East Lothian. Beaker from 

(donation), .... 114, 140 

White, William, presents Oval Pebble. . 140 

Wilson, Bov. S. Gordon F., Death of, . 2 

Witch’s Cursing Bone (donation), . . Ill 

Woodliead, Boss-shire. Chambered Cairn at, 34 
Woven: see Fabric. 

Young, Mrs Alison, presents Relics from a 

group of Standing Stones, . . 139 

Robert S., donates Book. . . 112 
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